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Agencies  Must  Recreate  ‘Will  To  Buy’ 
As  Aid  In  Restoring  Prosperity 


William  D.  Mcjunkin,  Chicago,  Says  Advertising  Must  Attack  Nation’s  Buying  Power  from  New 
Angle — Sees  Changes  to  New  Research  Methods — Newspaper  Copy  Praised 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


The  public’s  i)ower  to  buy,  even  in 
times  of  business  inactivity  such  as 
these,  is  a  constant,  solid  actuality.  In 
the  days  before  the  depression  this 
power  to  buy  was  coupled  with  a  will 
to  buy.  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that 
idvertising  was  predicated.  The  job 
of  advertising  then  was  to  convince  the 
buyer  that  one  product  was  preferable 
to  another.  Rut  now,  with  the  public 
uncannily  chary  about  parting  with  its 
money,  advertising  must  serve  a  dual 
onrpose — first  of  all  it  must  recreate 
;he  will  to  buy ;  and  it  must  continue  its 
job  of  leading  the  consumer  in  making 
a  choice. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  William  D. 
Mcjunkin,  president  of  the  Mcjunkin 
Advertising  Company,  Chicago,  is  the 
present-day  status  of  the  profession, 
and  the  challenge  to  the  future.  In  an 
interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  Mr.  Mcjunkin,  who  founded 
his  agency  27  years  ago,  said  that  by 
admowledging  this  changed  condition 
the  advertising  agency  could  best  aid 
business  in  restoring  prosperity  to  the 
country.  “We  have  had  our  era  of 
spending,”  he  said.  “We  are  now  in 
the  era  of  saving.  It  is  advertising’s 
'’urden  to  change  this  attitude.” 

In  his  interview  Mr.  Mcjunkin  paid 
a  tribute  to  newspaper  advertising  and 
stated  his  belief  that  while  the  volume 
of  advertising  in  the  future  may  not  be 
vhat  is  was  in  the  past,  it  will  increase 
•n  effectiveness  and  service. 

“While  ‘depression’  is  the  popular 
word  for  present  conditions,  and  that 
word  is  admirably  chosen  as  applied  to 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  people,”  Mr. 
Mcjunkin  said,  “I  prefer  to  consider 
this  as  a  reorganization  period.  With¬ 
out  discussing  the  many  causes,  we  can 
accept  as  a  fact  that  public  buying 
power,  generally,  has  been  reduced. 
Even  this  statement  should  be  modi¬ 
fied,  because  we  find,  spotted  over  the 
country,  both  localities  and  lines  of 
merchandise,  in  which  the  buying  power 
seems  to  be  maintained  at  a  normal 
1ml. 

"It  is  my  thought  that  there  is  more 
money  available  than  is  being  used  for 
purchasing,”  he  continued.  “I  had  this 
forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  when  I 
Intended  the  Schmeling-Sharkey  fight 
in  New  York  recently  and  witnessed 
70,000  people  in  the  bowl.  About  10.000 
of  the  ringside  seats  occupied  by  that 
nst  assemblage  had  been  sold  at  $23 
ach,  and  I  read  the  next  day  that  the 
total  receipts  were  $400,000.  If  the 

Pile,  or  at  least  a  certain  large  num- 
of  people  in  this  country  are  willing 
to  pay  $400,000  to  see  a  prizefight,  I 
MU  satisfied  that,  with  the  proper  effort, 
li^ng  along  legitimate  lines  can  be 
stoulated.  even  in  these  times.  I  am 
mclined  to  hold  that  the  will-to-buy  is 
*  considerable  factor  in  this  so-called 
public  buying  ‘power.’ 

“Advertising  is  affected  chiefly  in  the 
mdent  necessity  for  a  change  in  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  consumer.  During  the 
Ptnod  of  greater  flexibility  and  wider 
popular  control  of  money,  advertising 
I  f^d  its  chief  aim  to  be  the  marketing 
of  competitive  gcKxIs.  Its  object  then 
1  to  help  the  consumer  make  a 


choice;  the  will  to  buy  was  joined  to 
the  power  to  buy.  Today  advertising 
finds  the  necessity  for  developing  that 
will  before  it  can  concentrate  on  the 
specific  article.” 

The  most  important  problems  con- 


William  I).  Mcjunkin 


fronting  the  advertising  profession  to¬ 
day,  ^Ir.  Mcjunkin  said,  are  “exactly 
the  same  that  confront  all  business,  for 
advertising  is  a  factor,  a  part  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Among  those  problems  are  those 
of  increased  efficiency;  careful  scrutiny 
of  overheads ;  a  clearer  understanding 
of  advertising’s  place  in  business ;  a 
realization  of  its  own  powers  and  lim¬ 
itations;  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  and  value  of  our  profession 
to  the  world  at  large.” 

The  depression  has  taught  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  Mr.  Mcjunkin  pointed  out. 
that  they  must  distinguish  between  real 
service  to  a  client,  worth  the  money 
paid  for  it,  and  things  that  are  done  to 
hold  a  client. 

“They  have  learned  to  pick  a  client 
as  the  client  picks  his  own  customers,” 
he  explained.  “They  have  learned  that 
they  have  a  real  power  and  not  just  a 
mag’ic  wand  under  their  control.  They 
have  learned  to  ‘clean  house’  just  as 
the  business  houses  have  who  are  to¬ 
day  standing  firm  in  the  universal  tur¬ 
moil.” 

Advertising,  by  itself,  can  do  little 
to  aid  business  recovery,  he  said,  add¬ 
ing  :  “But  advertising  can  help  business 
recover  by  continuing  to  do  the  very 
things  it  has  done  in  the  past — to  cre¬ 
ate,  maintain  and  develop  business.  We, 
as  advertising  men,  can  take  an  active 
part  by  adopting  a  tone  of  optimism  in 
all  of  our  work  for  our  clients.  We 
can  talk  better  business,  we  can  inspire 
our  words  and  our  nictures  with  a  men¬ 
tal  call  to  arms.  We  can  help  business 
recover  by  the  way  we  help  it.  We  can 
endeavor  to  init  into  the  mind  of  busi¬ 
ness  istelf  the  same  optimistic  attitude 
we  strive  to  put  into  the  minds  of  the 
customers  of  business.” 

Turning  his  attention  to  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  newspaper  advertising  under 
present  conditions,  Mr.  Mcjunkin  as- 
■serted  that  in  its  place,  for  what  it  is 
intended — publicity  at  the  point  of  sale 
— "newspaper  advertising  is  of  course 
the  all-powerful  medium." 

"It  is  personal,  instant,  local,  appeal¬ 
ing,"  he  said.  "It  answers  tomorrow’s 
needs  today.  The  best  picture  of  its 
value  would  be  to  imagine  a  world 
without  newspapers.  We  have  liecome 
so  used  to  them,  that  we  fail  to  realize 
how  completely  we  depend  on  them.” 

He  also  paid  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  newspaper  publishers  have 
interested  themselves  in  civic  affairs 
and  worked  for  their  communities’  bet- 
lennent.  “We  stand  aloiK'  in  .America 
among  the  entire  world  in  (jiulity  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  advertising.” 
be  said. 

In  answer  to  the  query  as  to  whether 
advertising  is  destined  to  grow  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
junkin  thought  a  minute  and  said: 

“17  you  mead  in  size,  in  number  of 
practitioners,  in  sheer  volume  of  prod¬ 
uct — publicity  of  all  kinds,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  doubt  it.  I  see  a  ‘growth,’ 
but  in  the  sense  of  improvement,  of 
development  of  powers.  .Advertising 
has  been  held  to  much  as  a  sort  of 
miracle  worker,  as  the  sort  of  work- 
one  can  ‘get  into’  when  he  has  proven 
a  failure  at  the  other  things. 

“Advertising,  it  must  lie  remembered, 
is  young.  Of  course,  advertising 
started  with  the  first  man.  It  went  back 
even  further  to  before  the  time  of  ani¬ 
mals.  when  the  plant,  by  its  color  or 
its  odor,  advertised  that  it  was  attrac¬ 
tive  or  dangerous.  It  performed  seem¬ 
ing  miracles  in  its  early  day.  But  we 
are  learning  the  facts  back  of  those 
happenings.  We  have  learned  that  there 
are  rules  and  laws  and  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  effects  of  our  acts. 

“And  so  I  can  say  that  advertising 
will  grow — but  in  the  sense  that  it  will 
grow  stronger,  more  dependable,  more 
efficient.” 

Mr.  Mcjunkin  felt  that  the  problem 
of  merchandisers  to  build  up  a  desire 
for  quality  goods  to  supplant  to  appeal 
of  low  prices  was  fundamental  in  char¬ 
acter.  He  said: 

“Unless  people  had  a  conception  of 
something  better,  there  would  be  little 
hope  for  civilization.  They  have  that 
conception.  They  have  a  yearning  for 
quality. 

“Price  will  always  be  with  us,  but 
price  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  mental  at¬ 
titude  Induced  by  the  general  conditions, 
and  also  what  people  at  large  think 
those  conditions  are.  Horace  Greeley 
once  said :  ‘The  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume’  when  speaking  of  the  old  shin- 
niaster  days  and  specie  payments.  And 
to  explain  ‘how  is  price  to  be  supplanted 
by  quality  appeal’  would  be  to  say  ‘by 
using  proper  advertising  to  bring  it 
about.’ 

“Too  many  examples  are  shown  all 
around  us  to  doubt  that  people  will 
respond  to  this  suggestion.  .And  I  feel 
that  it  should  be  done  because  it  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  advancement  of 


civilization ;  at  the  inherent  desire  for 
improvement  in  the  human  breast. 

“I  would  even  say  that  advertising 
should  hold  this  before  it  as  an  ideal 
constantly  to  strive  for  —  To  place 
quality  before  the  public  as  something 
essential  and  procurable. 

“.Advertising  will  meet  new  demands 
for  information  (research)  as  condi¬ 
tions  warrant.  It  has  so  far  never  failed 
to  be  equal  to  any  emergency  of  that 
nature.  But  I  look  for  a  change  in 
present  methods  of  research  and  survey. 

“We  have  at  this  present  time  an  in¬ 
credible  amount  of  material  which  has 
been  hunted  out,  tabulated,  diagnosed, 
charted,  tabled,  listed,  indexed  and  re¬ 
ported.  .And  taken  as  a  whole,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  a  large  bulk  of  this 
is  comparatively,  if  not  entirely,  useless. 

“I  see  the  necessity,  and  being  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  I  believe  that  advertising  will 
take  charge  of  the  matter,  of  a  general 
Research  of  Research.  I  believe  that 
the  most  important  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  make  an  effort  to  standardize  our 
research  and  survey  methods.  There 
are  certain  conditions  of  general  aspects 
which  can  well  be  sufficiently  standard¬ 
ized  to  enable  any  one  to  get  the  real 
facts.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  do 
this,  and  much  progress  has  been  made, 
but  I  feel  that  it  merits  still  greater 
and  more  immediate  labor  and  attention. 

“A  factual  basis  for  advertising  is 
essential.  Too  much  of  the  research 
work,  and  the  pictures  drawn  there¬ 
from,  are  in  the  nature  of  holiday  ex¬ 
cursions;  one  just  ‘goes  fishing’  instead 
of  having  a  very  definite  idea  of  the 
kind  of  fish  he  is  after  and  why.” 

Mr.  Mcjunkin  was  born  in  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.,  in  1870.  After  leaving  college, 
he  was  associated  with  his  uncle  in  the 
dry  goods  business  in  Franklin  for  two 
years.  He  then  took  a  position  with 
William  Taylor,  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
after  which  followed  his  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience  as  advertising  manager  of  four 
Chicago  department  stores  and  the 
founding  of  his  own  agency  in  1905. 
It  was  his  thought  that  the  long  and 
rich  experience  he  had  gained  during 
those  11  years  in  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  should  be  made  available  to 
a  larger  clientele. 

Mcjunkin  Advertising  Company  is 
now  in  its  27th  year  of  business.  The 
agency  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  its 
first  advertising  account  acquired  27 
years  ago,  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Company,  is  still  today  one  of  its  active 
clients.  It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
junkin  that  the  first  and  greatest  obli¬ 
gation  of  an  agency  is  to  its  clients, 
and  that  it  is  preferable  to  serve  one 
client  five  years  continuously  than  to 
serve  five  clients  only  one  year  each. 
The  average  period  of  retention  of  ac¬ 
counts  by  the  Mcjunkin  agency  is 
seven  and  a  half  years. 

Among  the  prominent  firms  served 
by  the  agency  are :  Addressograph- 
Multigraph  Company;  American  Gas 
Association ;  Curtiss  Candy  Company 
(“Baby  Ruth”) ;  Foodtown  Kitchens 
C' Wheat  and  Rice  Pops”)  ;  Florsheim 
Shoes;  French  Lick  Salts:  Great 
Northern  Railway;  Shaeffer  Pens  and 
Pencils;  and  Paris  Garters. 
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N.  Y.  UNION  VOTING  ON  PROPOSAL 
TO  ARBITRATE  WAGE  DIFFERENCES 

Wage  Scale  Committees  Representing  Publishers  and 
Printers  Unable  to  Reach  Agreement  on  New  Scale — 
Former  Seek  20  Per  Cent  Reduction 


PRELIMINARY  arrangements  for 
arbitration  of  wages  between  the 
Publishers’  Association  of  New  York 
City  and  Tyiwgraphical  Union  No.  6 
were  made  this  week  after  joint  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  wage  scale  committees  of 
both  organizations.  The  union  presented 
its  demand  for  increases  of  between  10 
and  11  per  cent  at  a  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day.  July  25,  at  w'hich  Charles  P. 
Howard,  international  president  of  the 
union,  was  present.  The  publishers  sent 
their  proposal  of  wage  reduction 
amounting  to  approximately  20  per  cent 
to  the  union  after  a  conference  on 
Tuesday.  The  scale  committees  agreed 
that  all  sections  of  the  1926-1920  con¬ 
tract,  except  that  pertaining  to  wages, 
should  be  extended  for  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  arbitration  award.  The 
arbitration  proposal  was  to  be  placed 
before  the  union  in  a  referendum  late 
this  week. 

Two  members  of  the  arbitration  board 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  publishers’ 
association  and  two  by  the  union  by 
Thursday  this  week.  A  fifth,  the 
chairman,  will  be  chosen  by  the  four 
other  members.  On  Thursday,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  announced  they  had  chosen 
Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  New 
York  Times,  and  A.  B.  Chivers  of  the 
Hearst  executive  officers,  to  represent 
their  committee.  In  the  event  that  the 
four  members  of  the  board  do  not  agree 
on  a  chairman  within  10  days  the  selec¬ 
tion  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Howard  and 
Harvey  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association. 

Howard  Davis,  business  manager. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.N.P.A.,  headed  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  scale  committee,  and  Austin 
Hewson,  president  of  “Big  Six,”  headed 
the  union  committee.  The  joint  meet¬ 
ing  on  Monday  adjourned  at  8.30  p.m., 
and  Mr.  Howard  left  for  Indianapolis. 

The  outcome  of  the  union  referen¬ 
dum  on  the  arbitration  proposal  was 
not  known  at  the  time  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press.  If  the  union 
membership  should  reject  the  proposal, 
the  results  of  the  last  few  weeks’  nego¬ 
tiations  will  be  nullified  and  new  nego¬ 
tiations  will  have  to  be  undertaken. 

The  union’s  demands  for  a  six-hour 
day  and  a  five-day  week  were  flatly 
refused  by  the  publishers  and  proposals 
to  arbitrate  this  section  of  the  contract 
also  met  with  opposition  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  committee.  The  contract  under 
which  the  printers  are  working  at  pres¬ 
ent  was  signed  in  1926  and  expir^  in 
1929.  The  agreements  in  that  contract 
are  continued  under  a  hold-over  clause 
until  some  new  agreement  is  reached. 

The  union’s  new  wage  proposals  are 
as  follows:  For  day  work  the  rate 
shall  be  $1.60  per  hour,  $12  for  a  work 
day  of  74  hours. 

For  night  work,  $1,661  per  hour, 
$12.50  for  7i  hours. 

For  third  shift,  $1.86  per  hour,  $13 
for  work  day  of  74  hours. 

The  following  proposals  are  being 
made  by  the  publishers: 

For  compositors,  day  work,  the  rate 
shall  be  $1.15  per  hour,  $8,624  for  a 
work  day  of  74  hours. 

For  compositors,  night  work,  $1.21 
per  hour,  $9,074  for  a  day  of  74  hours. 

For  compositors,  third  shift,  $1.35 
per  hour,  ^.45  for  a  work  day  of  7 
hours. 

For  machine  tenders,  day  work  (1 
to  12  machines),  $1,114  per  hour;N$8.36 
for  a  work  day  of  74  hours. 

For  machine  tenders,  day  work  (13 
or  more  machines)  $1.16  jier  hour; 
^.70  for  a  work  day  of  74  hours. 

For  machine  tenders,  night  work  (1 
to  12  machines),  $1.20  jier  hour;  $9.00 
for  74  hours. 

For  machine  tenders,  night  work  (13 
or  more  machines),  $1.25  per  hour; 
$9,374  for  7J  hours. 


For  machine  tenders,  third  shift  (1 
to  r2  machines),  $1.29  per  hour;  $9.00 
for  7  hours. 

For  machine  tenders,  third  shift  (13 
or  more  machines),  $1.34  per  hour; 
$9.38  for  7  hours. 


GRAPHIC  TRUSTEE  NAMED 

Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  Ap¬ 
pointed  at  Creditors*  Meeting 

Macfadden  Publications,  Inc.,  was 
elected  trustee  for  the  defunct  New 
York  Eivning  Graphic  at  a  meeting  of 
creditors  of  the  tabloid  before  Referee 
John  R.  Joyce  in  New  York  this  week. 
Joseph  Schultz,  attorney  for  Macfad¬ 
den  Publications,  announced  that  sal¬ 
aries  due  former  employes  of  the 
Graphic  totaling  $25,054  would  be  paid 
early  next  week.  Newsdealers’  deposits, 
aggregating  a  total  of  $14,000  will  be 
refunded  at  that  time,  it  was  also 
announced. 

Money  invested  by  former  employes 
in  a  corporation  to  take  over  the  Graphic 
just  prior  to  its  suspension  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  investors,  Mr.  Schultz 
said,  at  the  same  time  salaries  are  paid. 
This  money  was  paid  by  staff  members 
out  of  their  salaries  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  a  week. 

A  nominal  bond  of  $20,000  for  the 
trustee  was  set  by  Referee  Joyce.  A 
total  of  84  claims  aggregating  $3,000,- 
000  were  filed  at  the  creditors’  meeting. 
Mr.  Schultz  filed  $2,928,000  of  this  in 
behalf  of  Macfadden  Publications, 
which,  it  was  rewaled,  had  advanced 
$8,000,000  to  the  Graphic  and  had  writ¬ 
ten  off  more  than  $5,000,000  of  that 
amount.  The  next  meeting  of  creditors 
will  be  held  Aug.  4. 


5%  CUT  IN  CLEVELAND 

A  five  per  cent  wage  reduction  for 
newspaper  printers  was  recommended  in 
Cleveland  July  27  in  a  decision  by 
Daniel  E.  Morgan,  former  City  Man¬ 
ager,  who  served  as  arbiter  between  the 
Cleveland  Publishers’  Association  and 
Cleveland  Typographical  Union  No.  53. 
The  new  scale  which  will  run  for  15 
months  from  July  1,  reduces  the  scale 
for  day  work  to  $51.07;  night  work  to 
$56.25;  and  odd  hour  shifts  to  $57.54 
a  week. 


OCHS  LEAVES  HOSPITAL 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  underwent  a 
major  surgical  operation  by  Dr.  J. 
Bentley  Squier  at  the  Medical  Centre. 
New  York,  four  weeks  ago,  returned 
Tuesday,  July  26,  fo  his  home  at’White 
Plains.  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

-Aug.  12-24  —  Wisconsin  Press 
Assn,  midsummer  outing,  Chula 
Vista,  Wis. 

Aug.  19-20 — ^’est  Texas  Press 
.Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Big  Springs, 
Tex. 

Aug.  29-Sept.  1  —  Newspaper 
Assn.  Managers,  annual  meeting, 
Chicago. 


TO  APPEAL  RECEIVERSHIP 


Hoe  Stockholders  Oopose  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Irving  Trust  Company 

Ah  appeal  from  the  recent  order 
naming  the  Irving  Trust  Company  jter- 
manent  equity  receiver  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  will  be  made  by  a  group  of  the 
company’s  stockholders,  it  was  made 
known  this  week.  Permission  to  ap¬ 
peal  was  obtained  July  24,  from  h'ederal 
Judge  Goddard  by  Samuel  Zirn,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  company’s  stockholders’ 
group. 

Mr.  Zirn  asserted  in  his  petition  that 
a  bankers’  group  composed  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company,  or  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiaries,  the  Guaranty  Com¬ 
pany,  Dominick  &  Dominick  and  the 
Edward  B.  Smith  Company,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  temporary  receivership 
for  “its  own  selfish  interest  and  ad¬ 
vantage.” 

The  syndicate,  it  is  alleged,  organ¬ 
ized  the  Hoe  corporation  It  1924  and 
then  sold  its  securities  to  the  public  at 
prices  ranging  from  twelve  fo  fifty 
times  the  present  market  value,  “for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  a  judicial  sale  and 
reorganization  in  which  they  would  be 
the  underwriters.” 


FRED  WALKER  IMPROVING 

Fred  A.  VV’alker  of  the  Nexo  York 
Sun,  who  was  forced  to  relinquish  his 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  union  wage 
ccimmittee  of  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City  because  of  sud¬ 
den  illness  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  in  a 
much  improved  condition.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  informed  this  week. 
He  is  resting  at  his  home,  91  Central 
Park  West.  A  nurse  is  in  attendance. 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  filling 
Mr.  Walker’s  place  on  the  wage  scale 
committee. 

DUTREMBLAY  PRESIDENT 

The  Hon.  P.  R.  DuTremblay,  K.C.. 
ALL.C.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
La  Presse,  Montreal,  succeeding  Arthur 
Berthiaume,  who  died  last  week.  The 
late  publisher’s  eldest  son,  Gilles 
Berthiaume,  has  been  named  a  director 
and  a  trustee  of  the  same  company  in 
his  father’s  stead.  Zenon  Fontaine, 
K.C.,  is  the  other  trustee  and  director 
and  Eugene  Lamarche  is  a  director, 
also. 


DAILIES  ARE  EXEMPT 
FROM  POWER  TAX 

Newspaper  and  Magazine  Establish. 

ments  Placed  Under  Industrial 
Classification  By  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  July  27 — Electricity 
used  for  power  and  lighting  in  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  printing  plants  and 
in  job  printing  establishments  and  offices 
connected  with  the  plants,  such  as  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  is  exempt  from  the 
3  per  cent  federal  tax,  under  a  ruling  by 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  classi- 
lying  plants  of  this  nature  as  indus¬ 
trial  establishments. 

The  bureau’s  ruling  has  been  made  in 
letters  from  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  David  Burnet  to  various  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  has  not  been  made  public 
by  the  bureau,  except  informally, 
though  it  is  probable  that  regulations 
governing  the  electricity  tax,  now  being 
rewritten,  will  specifically  mention 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  printing 
plants  as  being  exempt. 

One  of  the  letters  from  Commissioner 
Burnet  to  a  publisher  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  that 
the  word  ‘newspapers’  also  includes 
weekly  or  monthly  newspapers  and  the 
side  jobbing  business  does  not  affect 
tlieir  status.  Electrical  energy  furnished 
newspapers  having  only  a  partially  paid 
subscription  or  those  distributed  free 
and  carrying  only  advertising,  where 
the  paper  is  printed,  is  for  industrial 
consumption. 

“In  the  case  of  technical  journals, 
magazines,  church  bulletins  and  job 
printing  houses,  when  the  power  is  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  it  is  for  in¬ 
dustrial  consumption. 

“When  printing  is  not  done  on  the 
premises,  but  let  out,  you  are  advised 
that  sucb  electrical  energy,  in  order  to 
be  exempt,  must  be  furnished  for  direct 
consumption  in  an  industrial  operation.” 

The  bureau  further  explained  that 
“electrical  energy  for  industrial  con¬ 
sumption  includes  that  used  generally 
for  industrial  puritoses,  that  is,  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  processing,  mining,  refining, 
irrigation,  shipbuilding,  building  con- 
•struction,  etc.,  and  by  public  utilities, 
waterworks,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
radio  companies,  railroads,  and  other 
common  carriers.” 

By  classifying  newspaper  publishing 
plants,  magazine  publishing  plants  and 
printing  establishments  as  industrial, 
the  bureau  placed  them  in  the  exempt 
class. 

Some  question  has  arisen  as  to  elec¬ 
tricity  used  in  the  editorial  rooms  and 
business  offices  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.  This  electricity.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  w'as  told  informally  at  the  bu¬ 
reau,  is  not  taxable,  nor  is  electricity 
used  in  hallways  and  other  rooms  of 
newspaper  plants. 

Electricity  used  at  branch  circulation 
offices  of  newspapers  in  which  papers 
are  distributed  or  the  work  of  circula¬ 
tion  men  is  performed  is  not  exempt 
In  this  case  it  is  understood  the  branches 
are  separate  from  the  main  publishing 
plant.  Electricity  used  in  branch  pub¬ 
lishing  plants,  where  all  or  a  part  of 
the  paper  is  published  also  is  exempt 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
electricity  used  in  rented  offices  in 
buildings  owned  by  newspapers  and 
housing  the  publishing  plant  is  exempt 
It  was  said  at  the  bureau  that  this 
would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  in 
each  individual  case.  The  same  is  true 
of  electricity  used  by  elevators  which 
are  used  by  the  news,  business,  and 
.printing  staffs  of  newspapers  and  by 
tenants  of  rented  offices  in  the  same 
building. 

It  will  be  possible  for  publishers  to 
obtain  definite  rulings  on  questions  of 
this  kind  by  writing  to  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  David  Burnet, 
W'ashington,  D.  C.,  stating  all  relevant 
facts,  such  as  how  the  electricity  is  paid 
for ;  i.e.,  whether  it  is  included  in  the 
office  rent,  and  how  it  is  metered  into 
the  building. 
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THAT  PLEA  THAT  ‘EVERYTHING’S  LOWER’ 

One  Member  of  Advertisers’  Group  Uses  It  in  Letter  to  Newspapers,  While  Another  Maintains 
Price  Advance  of  Last  Year — Proposed  Circulation  Guaranty  Meets  Objection 


SCLAV  WILLIAMS,  president  of 
.  the  R.  J-  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  large 
^vertisers  which  has  been  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  advertising  media 
of  various  sorts  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
advertising  charges. 


i 


In  this  movement  Mr.  Williams  has 
been  associated  with  four  others  named 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher: 
Richard  R.  Deupree,  president  of  Proc¬ 
ter  &  Gamble  Company;  Colby  M. 
Chester,  president  of  General  Foods 
Corporation;  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr., 
president  of  General  Motors  Cor^ra- 
tion;  and  Walter  P.  Chrjsler,  president 
of  Chrysler  Corporation.  A  favorite 
argument  in  such  movements  has  been 
that  advertising  rates  should  be  lower 
because  “everything  else”  has  been  re¬ 
duced  in  cost. 

But  if  newspaper  publishers  follow 
Mr.  Williams’  own  example,  they  will 
increase  their  advertising  rates  rather 
than  lower  them.  Mr.  Williams’  com¬ 
pany,  maker  of  Camel  cigarettes,  t(»k 
the  lead  in  raising  the  wholesale  price 
of  cigarettes  from  $6.40  to  $6.85  a 
thousand  a  year  ago — an  action  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  other  leading  cigarette 
makers.  This  increase  followed  an  ad¬ 
vance  from  $6.00  to  $6.40  back  in  1928. 

The  present  price  of  cigarettes  is 
maintained  despite  severe  declines  in 
the  price  of  tobacco,  which  have  brought 
quotations  down  to  less  than  half  of 
former  levels,  with  reports  of  conse¬ 
quent  hardship  to -tobacco  growers  in 
large  areas. 

Incidentally,  the  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  after  carrying  on  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advertising  campaign  in  1931,  re¬ 
ported  earnings  for  tlie  year  of  $36,- 
3%,817.  which  set  a  new  record,  being 

140,000  more  than  ever  reported  be¬ 
fore.  This  year  the  Camel  advertising 
has  been  on  a  much  restricted  scale. 
No  newspaper  campaign  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  months,  and  radio  broadcasts 
were  discontinued  early  in  the  suinmer. 
Billboards  have  been  out  of  the  picture 
practically  ever  since  the  Reynolds  com¬ 
pany,  in  the  fall  of  1930,  made  a 
peremptory  but  unsuccessful  tfemand 
through  its  outdoor  agency  for  a  flat 
5  per  cent  discount  on  charges. 

Thus  the  company  has  put  itself  in 
neutral  so  far  as  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  one  is  to  give  past  adver¬ 
tising  any  credit  for  the  concern’s  tre¬ 
mendous  growth — figured  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  at  1413 
pw  cent  in  18  years — tfien  Reynolds 
will  soon  have  to  quit  coasting  and 
again  step  on  the  gas.  The  Reynolds 
company  may  think  that  an  empty  gas 
tank  is  a  good  argument  for  cheaper 


gas. 

.\n  effort  to  extend  the  work  of  the 
advertisers’  committee  to  the  news¬ 
paper  field  was  assumed  by  newspaper 
publishers  when  they  received  a  letter 
about  rates  from  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company,  one  of  the  five  firms  repre- 
^  senfed  on  the  committee.  This  letter, 
ba^  on  the  familiar  argument  that 
prices  of  other  things  have  gone  down, 
said: 

“Gentlemen :  Every  cost  that  enters 
into  our  operation  has  been  very  ma¬ 
terially  reduc^  within  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  last  few  months  magazine 
rates  have  been  reduced  in  a  great  many 
instances.  The  price  of  our  prcxlucts 
bfc  been  tremendouslv  rcduc^.  We 
think  all  this  is  justified. 

"We  are  wondering  whether  or  not 
5;on  contemplate  reducing  your  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

"IVe  would  appreciate  a  letter  from 
you.  Very  truly  yours, 

“The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company. 

By  R.  F.  Rogan,  Advertising  Manager.” 

New  efforts  to  obtain  a  statement 
about  the  activities  of  the  advertisers’ 
committee  brought  little  success  this 
week.  Inquiry  at  the  office  of  Mr. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Chester,  where  the  committee  has  held 
its  meetings,  was  referred  to  Verne 
Burnett,  vice-president  of  the  General 
Fotxls  Corporation  in  charge  of  public 
relations.  Mr.  Burnett,  after  consider¬ 
ation,  -said  that  no  statement  would  be 
made  at  present  because  the  discussions 
of  the  committee  had  not  included  any 
discussion  of  a  public  announcement. 

It  was  understood  that  no  further 
meetings  of  the  committee  would  be 
held  for  a  time,  since  Mr.  Chester  was 
starting  for  a  business  trip  to  Europe 
this  week. 

Telegraphic  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
other  concerns  brought  only  this  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Sloan: 

“Response  your  wire,  the  discussions 
with  respect  to  the  matters  about  which 
you  inquire  are  all  of  a  very  general 
and  preliminary  character,  having  as 
their  ultimate  objective  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  each  other’s 
problems  and  difficulties.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  say  whether  anything  tangible 
will  result  or  not.” 

Publishers  who  noted  the  presence 
of  automobile  and  cigarette  manufac¬ 
turers  on  the  advertisers’  committee  re¬ 
called  this  week  that  both  industries 
had  not  hesitated  in  the  past  to  seek 
favors  from  newspapers.  The  automo¬ 
bile  section,  prominent  in  the  years  of 
the  motor  car’s  greatest  growth,  had 
a  tremendous  influence  in  popularizing 
the  vehicle,  and  has  been  the  principal 
target  of  all  the  Detroit  publicity  de¬ 
partments. 

The  cigarette  industry,  although  not 
so  much  interested  in  free  publicity, 
has  for  years  clamored  for  newspaper 
support  when  threatened  by  restrictive 
legislation  or  new  taxation,  to  which 
it  is  peculiarly  vulnerable.  News¬ 
paper  publishers  have  grown  to  expect 
that  when  such  measures  are  proposed 
they  will  be  visited  in  haste  by  agents 
of  the  tobacco  firms,  eager  to  point  out 
all  possible  objections. 

This  was  commented  on  this  week  by 
newspaper  men  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  representation  of  the  Reynolds 
company  in  the  advertisers’  group 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  policy  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  in  demanding  circulation  guar¬ 
anties  as  part  of  newspaper  advertising 
contracts. 

These  guaranties,  described  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  for  June  25,  were  at 
that  time  understood,  not  to  provide 

for  rate  reductions  in  case  of  failui 


to  fulfill  the  guaranty.  Copies  of  the 
contract,  however,  show  that  such  re¬ 
ductions  are  definitely  called  for  in 
the  following  paragraph: 

“It  is  a  condition  that  you  guarantee 
an  average  net  paid  circulation  of  ... 
for  the  period  of  contract,  and  that  if 
it  falls  short  of  the  amount  stated,  the 
rate  shall  be  proportionately  less. 
(Pro-rata  rebate  for  any  decrease.) 
To  be  proven  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  or  approved  certified  ac¬ 
countants  or  postoffice  receipts.” 

The  contracts  were  filled  in  with  the 
circulations  reported  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  Sept.  30,  1931,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
which  would  mean  that  if  the  clause 
were  generally  accepted,  newspapers 
which  have  suffered  moderate  circula¬ 
tion  losses  would  let  themselves  in  for 
automatic  rebates,  while  newspapers 
which  have  increased  their  sales  would 
not  benefit  thereby. 

There  is  no  provision  for  increased 
payment  in  case  of  circulation  above 
the  guaranty. 

Some  newspapers,  particularly  the 
larger  ones,  have  refused  to  accept  the 
contracts  with  the  circulation  guaranty. 
Publishers  who  do  accept  the  clause 
must  expect  to  find  it  only  an  entering 
wedge  for  a  general  system  of  circula¬ 
tion  guaranties  which  would  complicate 
the  selling  of  space,  possibly  call  for 
sending  out  a  flock  of  rebate  checks 
after  A.B.C.  reports,  and  contain  no 
possibility  of  compensating  benefit. 
This  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  sent  to  newspaper  national 
advertising  managers  by  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  agency: 

“Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  a 
number  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  have  requested  and  obtained 
definite  circulation  guaranties  from 
various  newspapers. 

“In  view  of  our  present  (and  pleas¬ 
ant)  business  relationship  with  you 
and  your  representatives,  we  would  like 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  have  ac¬ 
cepted  any  contracts  from  any  advertis¬ 
ers — local  or  national — which  contain  a 
fixed  guaranty  of  circulation. 

“We  believe  that,  in  our  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  interests  of  the  advertisers 
we  represent,  we  are  entitled  to  this 
information. 

“We  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
write  us  fully  on  this  subject.  Very 
truly  yours. 

“Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 
e( Signed)  “L.  M.  Malitz,  Space  Buyer.” 


AP.  MAN  MARRIES  IN  MOSCOW 


Stanley  P.  Rirhardson,  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press,  formerly 
in  the  New  York  office,  and  his  bride,  the  former  Joan  Platt,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  .American  mining  engineer  located  in  Moscow.  The  marriage  took 
place  recently  in  the  Moscow  Marriage  Bureau. 


The  obvious  interpretation  of  this 
letter,  according  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men,  is  that  if  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  contracts  are  generally  accepted 
with  the  disputed  clause  included,  other 
advertisers  will  be  quick  to  demand 
similar  concessions  for  themselves  in 
all  future  contracts. 

At  the  offices  of  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  it  was  said  that  some 
newspapers  had  refused  to  accept  the 
contracts  with  the  guaranty  clause,  but 
that  no  action  had  been  taken  toward 
placing  these  contracts  without  the 
clause.  While  a  considerable  number 
of  newspapers  had  not  been  heard  from, 
it  was  said  that  more  than  half  of  those 
which  wrote  in  had  accepted  the  con¬ 
tract. 

In  cases  where  newspapers  can  show 
that  their  present  rates  were  based  on 
smaller  circulations  than  those  used  in 
the  contracts,  substitution  of  the  smaller 
circulation  figures  is  being  permitted. 
An  official  of  the  company  disclaimed 
any  attempt  to  force  down  rates  saying 
the  concern  was  merely  seeking  to  get 
what  it  paid  for. 

Newspaper  men,  however,  pointed  out 
that  during  long  periods  of  rising  cir¬ 
culations,  advertisers  had  taken  numer¬ 
ous  “free  rides”  before  advertising 
rates  were  adjusted  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  circulation  figures.  The  pres¬ 
ent,  they  felt,  was  an  unfair  moment  to 
begin  a  new  policy. 

Controversy  over  the  customary  15 
per  cent  commission  to  advertising 
agencies  continued  this  week,  with  Mr. 
Sloan  of  General  Motors,  in  a  public 
statement,  taking  the  stand  that  the 
present  system  is  unfair  to  large  adver¬ 
tisers.  He  argued  that  whereas  15  per 
cent  of  a  small  appropriation  may  be 
inadequate  to  cover  the  agency’s  work 
on  that  account,  15  per  cent  of  a  large 
appropriation  is  more  than  necessary 
even  for  the  larger  amount  of  work 
involved.  The  agency  with  a  large 
account,  he  added,  tended  to  perform 
unnecessary  work  to  justify  the  large 
fee. 

To  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  reply 
that  the  competent  advertising  agency, 
working  under  the  commission  system, 
is  the  most  effective  means  yet  found 
for  the  development  of  advertising,  and 
that  the  large  advertisers  themselves 
have  an  important  stake  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  advertising  volume.  It  is  only 
the  volume  of  advertising  used  in  this 
country  that  makes  possible  the  general 
low  level  of  milline  rates — in  most  cases 
much  lower  than  in  other  countries. 
The  present  lack  of  volume  of  linage, 
with  its  attendant  difficulties  for  pub¬ 
lishers,  points  the  argument.  Another 
instance  pointed  out  by  agency  men  is 
the  fact  that  magazine  advertising  rates 
in  the  United  States  are  only  about 
half  those  in  Canada,  where  compar¬ 
able  volume  is  lacking. 

Thus  it  is  argued  that  if  large  ad¬ 
vertisers  should  cripple  the  agencies  by 
obtaining  the  abolition  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  system,  the  volume  of  national 
advertising  linage  would  drop  and  rates 
would  necessarily  be  increased.  Such 
an  increase  would  not  have  to  be  a 
large  one  to  overcome  any  possible 
savings  on  commissions. 

Without  a  commission  system,  the 
agencies  would  not  have  the  same  in¬ 
centive  to  build  volume  by  expanding 
markets,  by  suggesting  new  products, 
or  by  developing  new  uses  for  old  prod¬ 
ucts.  Without  such  incentive,  the  agency 
would  tend  to  lose  the  independent  view¬ 
point  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  scheme  of  things. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  aside  from  the 
point  that  the  commission  is  paid  by 
publishers — largely  as  a  means  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  development  of  linage — and  that 
any  attempt  to  divert  it  from  the  agency 
to  the  advertiser  would  defeat  this  pur- 
nose. 
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P.N.P.A.  COMMITTEES 
TO  HOLD  MEETING 

Many  Current  Problemc  Will  Be 
Diccussed  In  Harrisburg  Aug. 

5  —  Subscription  Rates 
Hold  Firm 

Four  important  committees  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  are  to  hold  a  joint  meeting 
at  the  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg, 
Friday,  Aug.  5.  They  are:  Executive, 
Editorial  Affairs,  Business  Office  Af¬ 
fairs,  and  Circulation  Audit  for  Weekly 
Newspapers,  .\fter  the  joint  meeting, 
the  executive  committee  will  hold  a 
closed  session.  Walter  W.  Krebs, 
Johnstoum  Tribune,  P.N.P..\.  president, 
will  preside. 

Among  the  important  topics  to  be 
discussed  are:  Press  censorship  at  the 
state  capital,  the  ruling  of  a  deputy 
attorney  general  which  cuts  down  pub¬ 
lication  of  constitutional  amendments 
from  13  to  one,  mercantile  appraisers’ 
tax  list  advertising,  economies  effected 
by  state  newspapers,  labor  scales,  a 
buying  program,  subscription  prices, 
newspaper  “racketeers,”  rate-cut  de¬ 
mands,  cooking  schools  for  small  papers 
and  circulation  audits  for  the  weeklies. 

A  report  made  to  members  of  the 
P.N.P.A.  this  week  by  William  N. 
Hardy,  manager,  on  replies  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  ott  subscription  prices,  indi¬ 
cates  there  is  no  general  demand  on  the 
part  of  newspaper  subscribers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  a  reduction.  Says  the  re¬ 
port  : 

“Only  about  a  half-dozen  state  papers 
have  cut  subscription  prices  within  the 
last  year,  the  answers  indicate. 

“A  few  publishers  suggest  that  sub- 
•scriptions  should  be  increased  rather 
than  decreased  and  some  are  known  to 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  as  soon  as  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions  improve,  single 
copy  prices  should  be  raised  to  3c.  and 
5c.  and  other  rates  accordingly. 

“Nearly  100  newspapers  answered 
the  questionnaire,  .\bout  35  dailies  had 
no  comments  to  make  except  to  say 
they  had  made  no  changes  in  prices  nor 
had  they  received  any  requests  from 
country  subscribers  for  cuts.  About 
the  same  number  of  daily  papers  offered 
suggestions  as  to  how  such  requests 
could  be  answered,  and  those  sugges¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  this  Bulletin.” 

Another  report  of  the  manager  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  central  office  force  has 
been  kept  busy  watching  newspaper 
legislation  at  the  special  session.  One 
bill  proposed  a  tax  of  5  mills  on  every 
$100  of  capital  stock  in  printing,  pub¬ 
lishing.  and  binding  businesses.  An¬ 
other  proposed  to  eliminate  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Mercantile  Appraisers’  Tax 
list,  w'hich  is  printed  annually  in  two 
newspapers  in  every  county.  Another 
proposed  a  tax  on  all  employers  employ¬ 
ing  persons  on  any  Saturday'  and  Sun¬ 
day  at  a  rate  of  lOt.  per  day  per  person, 
above  three. 

All  of  these  bills  and  some  others 
proposing  taxes  on  products  heavily  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  were  kept  in 
committees. 

A  recent  bulletin  sent  to  members 
reports  the  deputy  attorney  general 
has  ruled  that,  under  the  law.  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  may  be  published 
only  once  instead  of  13  times  as  here¬ 
tofore.  This  ruling  has  been  protested 
as  against  the  public  interests  and  as 
illegal  by  the  P.N.P.A.  and  by  many 
individual  newspapers  throughout  the 
state. 


DAILY’S  EQUIPMENT  SOLD 

The  press,  typesetting  machines  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  >of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  .9m»  have  been  sold  to 
the  proposed  publishers  of  a  new  daily 
newspaper  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  The 
sale  was  made  by  the  receiver  for  about 
$24,000  and  has  been  confirmed  in  U.  S. 
court.  Some  of  the  other  Sun  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  sold  in  Scranton.  The 
receiver  is  now  trying  to  collect  out¬ 
standing  advertising  accounts  so  that 
back  wages  can  be  paid  to  employes. 
The  Sun,  an  afternoon  daily,  suspended 
June  1. 


TROMBETTA  INDICTED 

An  indictment  charging  murder  in  the 
first  degree  was  handed  up  by  the  Rich¬ 
mond  county  grand  jury,  July  26, 
against  Domenico  Trombetta,  editor  of 
It  Grido  Della  Stir  pc,  New  York 
Italian  weekly.  Trombetta  was  accused 
of  having  killed  Salvatore  .\rena  of 
Brooklyn  July  4  at  the  Staten  Island 
Rapid  Transit  Railroad  terminal  in  St. 
George,  S.  I.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
l.ictor  Federation  of  .America.  He  was 
arrested  in  his  office,  July  19. 


STEPHENS  PRESIDENT 
OF  ALABAMA  PRESS 

Andalusia  Covington  News  Selected 
As  Best  Weekly — Editors  Urge 
Reduction  In  State 
Expenditures 


_  -Advertising  with  “business  magne¬ 
tism”  was  given  the  most  emphasis  hy 
the  Alabama  Press  .Association  in 
awarding  the  Victor  H.  Hanson  cup  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Montgomery  last 
week  to  the  Andalusia  Cornngton  Xetos 
as  the  best  all-round  weekly  newspaj)er 
in  the  state.  William  Henry  Jones  is 
editor.  The  awards  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  P.  O.  Davis,  .Auburn,  Frank 
W.  Gist  and  Howard  C.  Smith  of 
Montgomery  in  picking  the  winner  said ; 

“In  view  of  the  greatly  increased 
importance  of  advertising  in  newspapers 
the  committee  decided  to  give  unusual 
attention  and  rating  to  it.  It  consid¬ 
ered  such  features  as:  use  of  words, 
white  space,  psychological  appeals, 
newsiness,  etc.,  that  characterize  the 
selling  power  of  advertisements  and 
good-will  merchandising.” 

The  association  in  sixty-third  session 
elected  F.  G.  Stephens,  publisher  of  the 
Oneonta  Southern  Democrat,  president 
to  succeed  Jack  M.  Pratt,  publisher, 
Pickens  County  News.  Other  officers 
are;  Jesse  B.  Adams,  Ocark  Southern 
Star,  vice-president :  Cody  Hall,  Dot¬ 
han,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  editors  unanimously  adopted  a 
re.solution  calling  for  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  so  “that  all  govern¬ 
mental  expenses  may  be  reduced,  so  as 
to  conform  partially  at  least  to  new 
conditions  prevailing  among  individuals 
and  private  industry.”  The  editors  also 
pledged  themselves  to  contribute  to  “a 
safe  and  sound  public  opinion  as  nearly 
free  from  factional  and  partisan  bias 
as  may  be  had  under  our  Democratic 
form  of  government.”  In  another  reso¬ 
lution  they  asked  for  less  government 
aid  for  the  farmers  and  a  return  to 
business  methods  through  private 
credits. 

An  “.All  -Alabama  Newspaper 
Eleven”  chosen  as  per  annual  custom 
is  composed  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers  :  Dothan  Houston  Herald; 
Sylacauga  News;  Breuton  Standard; 
Roanoke  Leader;  Evergreen  Courant; 
Sheffield  Standard;  Alexander  City 
Outlook;  Russellville  Franklin  Times; 
Dothan  IViregrass  Journal;  Fayette 
Northwest  Alabamian  and  the  Athens 
Courier. 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Advertiser,  presided  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  Maxwell  Field,  and  introduced 
Congressman  Lister  Hill,  the  chief 
speaker. 


SULLIVAN  ON  N.  Y.  NEWS 

Edt^ullivan,  former  sports  and  Broad¬ 
way  columnist  for  the  defunct  New 
York  Evetiing  Graphic,  has  joined  the 
New  York  Daily  Neivs  as  Broadway 
commentator.  His  column,  “Broadway,” 
appears  on  the  same  page  with  Sidney 
Skolsky’s  “Behind  the  News.”  Sullivan 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Graphic  for 
some  time  and  subsequently  took  over 
the  job  of  drama  critic  and  Broadway 
columnist. 


VISITING  NEW  YORK 

David  Wilkie,  chief  of  the  .Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Detroit,  visited  New 
York  this  week  on  his  vacation.  He 
was  to  remain  in  the  city  for  10  days 
before  returning  to  Detroit. 


VISITORS  FROM  ANTIPODES 


Sir  Cecil  Leys,  noted  publisher  of  New 
Zealand,  and  Lady  Leys,  photographed 
as  they  arrived  at  Los  .Angeles  recently 
to  see  the  Olympic  Games.  The 
.Auckland  (N.  Z.)  Star  is  the  key  paper 
of  Sir  Cecil’s  group. 


FLEMING  SENTENCED 

Gets  Six  Months  and  $500  for 
Libel — Jail  Term  Suspended 

Grover  Fleming,  editor  of  the  O/iio 
E.vaminer,  circulated  throughout  the 
state,  was  given  a  suspended  six  months’ 
sentence  and  fined  $500  in  Butler 
county  common  pleas  court  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  July  21  after  he  had  pleaded  guilty 
to  criminal  libel. 

The  jail  .sentence  was  suspended  after 
Fleming  had  promised  cooperation  in 
tracing  the  writers  of  an  assertedly 
forged  letter  on  w'hich  the  case  was 
based.  The  letter,  which  was  purpor¬ 
tedly  written  by  a  Middletown  physi¬ 
cian,  now  deceased,  concerned  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Charles  Lucas,  Middletown,  who 
brought  the  charges. 

A  civil  suit  for  $100,000,  based  on  the 
same  case,  brought  by  Charles  R.  Hook, 
president  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills 
Company,  together  with  other  indict¬ 
ments,  are  still  pending  against  the 
publisher. 

On  July  20  a  jury  in  Sidney,  O., 
could  not  agree  on  a  charge  that  Flem¬ 
ing  had  libeled  Myrtle  Stephenson,  an 
employe  of  the  county  home.  .Several 
other  charges  are  pending  against 
Fleming  in  Sidney. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  ATTACKED 


Washington  Times  Cameramen 
Struck  By  B.E.F.  Member 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  July  28 — Washington 
news  photographers  were  on  the  firing 
line  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  between 
police  and  members  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  bonus  army  when  the  latter 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  picket 
the  White  House  July  25. 

Tw’o  of  the  photographers,  Francis 
Hoffman  and  Avener  Beales,  both  of 
the  Washington  Times,  were  struck  by 
a  veteran,  David  Budd,  who  was  seized 
by  police  and  later  booked  on  an  assault 
charge. 

Neither  Hoffman  nor  Beales  was 
seriously  hurt.  After  recovering  from 
their  surprise  they  continued  taking  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  mob  scenes  and  returned 
to  their  office  to  develop  them.  Budd’s 
case  will  come  up  in  police  court 
Aug.  2. 

FISHLER  HEADS  N.  J.  GROUP 

Franklin  Fishier,  editor  and  publisher, 
Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  News  and  associ¬ 
ated  papers,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  Press  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
group,  July  18,  at  Haworth.  Other 
officers  named  were:  Warren  M.  In¬ 
galls.  publisher,  Englewood  Press,  vice- 
president  :  Gerard  DeMuro,  editor,  Gar¬ 
field  Guardian,  re-elected  secretary: 
William  A.  Kinsley,  editor.  W estwood 
North  Bergen  Weekly,  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer.  William  R.  Jones,  editor,  Bergen- 
field  Inlerboro  Rerieiv,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  was  made  a  director. 


A.P.  IS  SPEEDING  UP  / 
ITS  TRUNK  WIRES 

Five-Year  Plan  Under  Way  to  Re. 

arrange  System — Main  Printer 
Circuits  To  Operate  at  New 
Speed  of  75  Words  a  Minute 

-A  five-year  plan  for  rearranging  and 
six-eding  up  the  wire  service  of  .Asso- 
ciated  Press  is  under  way.  Editor  4 
Publisher  was  told  this  week  by 
W.  J.  .McCambridge,  traffic  manager. 
The  principal  features  of  the  plan  are 
the  speeding  up  of  trunk  wires  25  per 
cent  from  (lO  to  75  words  a  minute  and 
the  duplexing  of  important  printer  cir-  I 
cuits. 

The  duplexing  will  double  the  ca-  m 
pacity  of  present  printer  circuits  by  * 
making  it  possible  to  send  in  both  di¬ 
rections  simultaneously.  The  wires  will 
also  he  made  available  for  either  printer 
or  Morse  transmission.  On  printer 
transmission  the  capacity  will  he  150 
words  a  minute.  Ten  duplex  wires  are 
already  in  operation  on  -A.P.  circuits. 

Experiments  with  the  direct  portable 
keyboard  for  printer  transmission  are 
also  being  carried  on,  Mr.  McCam- 
bridge  said.  It  is  planned  to  have 
portable  printer  service  available  at 
every  key  point  and  to  equip  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  apiiaratus  for  direct 
transmission  of  stories  from  the  point 
of  occurrence  whenever  possible. 

-Another  aid  to  speedier  production, 
developed  by  the  A.P.  is  a  special  rack 
holder  for  feeding  copy  paper  and  car¬ 
bon  to  the  printers.  The  holder  elimi¬ 
nates  copy  pajier  with  carbon  on  the 
reverse  side  and  makes  possible  the  use 
of  newsprint  and  flimsy  with  separate 
carbon  strips.  Those  operating  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  A.P.  wire  room  are  feeding 
seven  copies  to  the  machines,  but  the 
capacity  is  practically  unlimited,  Mr. 
McCambridge  said. 

-A  step  recently  taken  in  the  speeding 
up  program  was  the  cutting  in  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Newark  news- 
papers  direct  to  the  main  circuity  to  " 
eliminate  the  relay  through  the  New 
York  office. 

"Our  program  for  development  of 
wire  service  will  take  about  four  or  five 
years,”  Mr.  McCambridge  said,  “but 
when  it  is  finished  it  will  have  resulted 
in  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  We  have  been  experimenting  for 
some  time  with  speeding  up  our  trunk 
system  and  we  are  now  at  the  point 
where  we  shall  be  ready  to  put  the 
faster  system  in  operation  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  ready.  We  have  also  asked 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telgraph 
Company  to  step  their  stock  market 
service  up  to  75  words  a  minute  to 
meet  our  new  speed.  They  have  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  are  working  on 
the  plan  now.” 

TO  ARBITRATE  WAGE  SCALE  I 

Wage  scale  negotiations  between  the 
Cincinnati  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Cincinnati  Typographical  ^ 
Union,  No.  3,  in  progress  since  May  1,  t 
have  reached  a  deadlock.  The  publish-  j 
ers  are  asking  for  a  straight  reduction 
of  10  per  cent  in  wages,  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  apprentices,  an  eight- 
hour  day  instead  of  the  45-hour 
week  and  revision  of  other  shop  ^ 
practice  rules.  The  union  suggested  an 
increase  of  $3  a  week  and  shorter  hours. 

The  next  step  will  be  the  submission  of 
the  question  at  issue  to  arbitration 
Both  the  publishers  and  the  union  have 
applied  to  the  National  Council  to  have 
the  issues  outlined.  As  soon  as  this  is 
done  arbiters  will  be  appointed,  hearings 
held  and  a  decision  reached. 

A.  P.  SHIFTS  KEY  POINT 

The  strategic  center  for  Associated 
Press  bureaus  in  Alabama  has  been 
shifted  from  Montgomery  to  Birming-  i 
ham,  it  was  announced  this  week.  T.  M. 
Davenport  is  chief  at  Birmingham,  and 
Kenneth  A.  Miller  remains  as  corn- 
spondent  at  Montgomery.  Paul  Si®' 
mons  has  been  appointed  acting  A.P- 
correspondent  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  D.  W.  Hancock,  who  has  been  , 
transferred  to  Charlotte. 
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‘DAILY  CHECK  ON  COSTS  IMPERATIVE’-BORG 

Hackensack  Publisher  Has  Cut  Expenses  $125,000  Yearly  Without  Cutting  General  Wages — 
Insists  Union  Must  Take  Reduction  at  Same  Time  as  Non-Union  Workers 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


EVER-HOPEFUL  publishers  who 
wander  the  highways  and  byways 
eagerly  seeking  a  magic  potion  which 
will  cure  all  business  ills  would  do  more 
to  relieve  their  newspapers  if  they 
would  stay  close  to  their  desks  with  a 
yardstick  in  one  hand  and  a  cost  sheet 
in  the  other,  is  the  opinion  of  John 
Borg,  publisher  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Recard.  With 
25  years  in  the  realm  of  finance  as  a 
cold,  matter-of-fact  foundation  for  his 
nine  years  as  a  newspaper  publisher,  the 
erstwhile  “Santa  Claus  of  Wall  Street,” 
who  gave  his  profitable  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  to  his  employes  when  he  had  made 
from  it  what  he  considered  sufficient 
for  his  needs,  believes  that  a  business 
must  be  conducted  as  a  business  and 
not  as  an  amusement  device  or  a  philan¬ 
thropy.  He  does  not  claim,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  that  individual  gener¬ 
osity,  fairness  to  employes  and  service 
to  readers  and  advertisers  should  be 
put  aside,  but,  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  publisher  with  the  most 
complete  and  most  concise  knowledge 
of  his  business  today  is  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  steer  a  steady  course  to  the  end 
of  the  business  depression. 

Working  on  the  premise  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,  Mr.  Borg,  by  keeping 
a  daily  tabulation  of  advertising  linage 
and  circulation  income  and  checking 
costs  accordingly  has  cut  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record’s  expenses  by  $125,000 
a  year. 

“The  usual  methods  of  checking  lin¬ 
age  figures,”  he  said  in  explaining  his 
theory  of  expense-gauging,  “leaves 
publishers  without  any  concise  idea  of 
advertising  volume  until  two  weeks 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  current 
month.  This  is  not  enough  under  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  In  order  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  in  line  with  income  I  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  day- 
by-day  knowledge  of  linage  and  circu¬ 
lation.” 

No  elaborate  accounting  methods  are 
necessary  for  Mr.  Borg’s  plan.  Each 
day  his  secretary  measures  the  linage 
in  the  current  edition.  The  average  line 
rate  and  the  average  daily  circulation 
revenue  are  known  factors  and  a  com¬ 
putation  of  the  day’s  income  is  a  simple 
matter.  An  accurate  survey  of  the 
day’s  business  is  on  Mr.  Borg’s  desk 
an  hour  after  the  paper  has  gone  to 
press. 

“With  such  a  barometer,”  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said,  “I  control  expenses  not  on  a 
six  months’  budget  system  but  on  a 
weekly  basis.  It  gives  me  close  con¬ 
trol  over  the  ratio  of  expense  to  income. 
That  means  that  I’ve  been  able  to  fol¬ 
low  right  on  the  heels  of  the  steady  de¬ 
crease  in  advertising  volume  and  gauge 
expenses  accordingly. 

“When  the  slump  hit  the  Evening 
Record  in  the  spring  of  1930,”  Mr.  Borg 
continued,  “our  daily  average  operating 
cost  was  $1,914.  In  the  corresponding 
peri^  of  1931,  due  to  the  close  check- 
on  linage  volume,  I  was  able  to  reduce 
this  figure  to  $1,712,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  it  has  been  lowered  to 
$1,501.” 

The  only  staff  reductions  made  on  the 
Evening  Record  have  been  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  delivery  departments.  The 
reduction  in  operating  costs  has  been 
effected  without  reductions  in  salaries 
of  any  but  executives,  who  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  organization. 

Large  savings  have  been  effected.  Mr. 
Borg  said,  through  rearrangement  of 
make-up.  The  type  dress  of  the  Record 
was  changed  from  Roman  to  Ionic, 
which  with  a  switch  from  seven-point 
on  an  eight-point  slug  to  six  and  three- 
quarters  on  a  seven  and  one-half  slug, 
saved  about  an  inch  and  a  half  per  col¬ 
umn.  Tightening  up  of  the  classified 
advertising  page  by  eliminating  white 
space  and  setting  it  in  solid  agate  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  paper-saving.  Ad¬ 


vancement  of  edition  time  from  1.45 
p.m.  to  1.05  p.ni.  made  it  possible  to 
start  delivery  trucks  earlier  with  a  re¬ 
sultant  chopping  off  of  two  of  the 
Record’s  nine  truck  routes.  The  smaller 
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paper,  too.  was  a  factor  in  this  econ¬ 
omy,  since  more  copies  could  be  loaded 
on  each  truck.  The  average  daily  size 
in  1928  was  28  pages,  and  now,  Mr. 
Borg  said,  it  is  23  pages.  A  close  check 
on  the  daily  size  of  the  Record  is  an 
important  part  of  Mr.  Borg’s  plan. 

“The  advertising  dummy  is  submitted 
to  me  each  morning,”  he  explained,  “and 
the  size  of  the  day’s  edition,  of  course, 
is  decided  by  the  amount  of  advertising. 
We  reserve  14  pages  each  day  for  news, 
comics  and  editorials.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
proportionate  requirements  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  text,  and  so  the  daily  pro¬ 
cedure  is  simple,  but  by  approving  the 
daily  edition  size  personally  I  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  routine  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Then,  too,  this  system  of  keeping 
the  paper  down  to  sheer  essentials  has 
resulted  in  a  slash  of  $50  a  week  from 
our  newsprint  bill.” 

In  dealing  with  the  Record’s  person¬ 
nel,  Mr.  Borg  was  forced  to  reduce 
his  mechanical  staff  considerably.  Thir¬ 
teen  machine  operators  are  on  the  force 
now  compared  with  17  in  1930,  si.x  com¬ 
positors  and  make-up  men  compared 
with  10  in  1930,  three  stereotypers 
compared  to  four  and  an  apprentice  two 
years  ago,  and  four  pressmen  compared 
to  five  and  an  apprentice  before  the 
slump.  Employes  salaries  have  not  been 
reduced.  Mr.  Borg  explained,  because 
his  contract  with  Hackensack  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  642  prevents  him  from 
cutting  printers’  salaries  along  with 
those  of  non-union  employes.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  non-organized  workers 
should  not  be  made  to  bear  a  part  of 
the  burden  of  decreased  business,  while 
the  organized  groups  remain  unaffected, 
and  he  recently  stated  this  belief  in  two 
letters  to  James  Heffernan,  secretary 
of  the  Hackensack  union,  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  talks  to  his  mechanical  employes. 
In  his  first  letter  to  the  union  head.  Mr. 
Borg  explained  that  the  average  salaries 
of  editorial  and  business  department 
employes  of  the  Record  are  $38  and 
$35  respectively  for  a  60  hour  week, 
while  the  printers  get  $55  for  a  44  hour 
week.  He  then  pointed  out  that  adver¬ 
tising  volume,  from  which,  normally,  80 
per  cent  of  the  Record’s  revenue  is  de¬ 
rived.  dropped  3  per  cent.  13  per  cent 
and  24  per  cent  in  1930,  1931  and  1932 
respectively,  until  the  total  has  fallen 
below  6,000,000  lines,  or  lower  than  the 
1924  volume. 


“Your  union,”  Mr.  Borg  wrote,  “has 
always  contended  for  the  principle  that 
labor  is  entitled  to  a  living  wage  to  re¬ 
flect  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  your  members  devote  their  time, 
ability  and  effort.  I  have  always  been, 
and  still  am,  in  hearty  accord  with  that 
principle.  It  seems  superfluous  to  state 
that  I  have  consistently  applied  it  in 
my  relations  here,  not  only  with  the 
unionized  employes  of  this  newspaper, 
but  also  with  all  other  employes.” 

After  stating  the  facts  concerning 
salaries  and  wages,  Mr.  Borg  wrote  as 
follows : 

“Through  collective  bargaining,  you 
have  obtained  the  benefits  of  a  very 
prosperous  period  in  our  industry,  and 
you  cannot  ethically  or  equitably  evade 
assuming  your  share  of  the  adversity 
which  now  endangers  it.  Although  I 
might  logically  do  so,  I  do  not  propose  , 
that  you  accept  a  35%  wage  reduction 
to  correspond  with  a  similar  decline  in 
advertising  volume.  I  do  however  in¬ 
sist  that  you  now  assume  at  least  part 
of  your  share  of  our  joint  liability  by 
agreeing  to  a  20%  wage  reduction  to 
take  effect  on  the  expiration  of  our 
present  contract  in  September. 

“That  would  establish  a  $44  scale, 
which  is  still  materially  higher  than 
average  salaries  in  other  departments 
of  this  cntei  prise.  It  is  based  on  an 
estimate  of  6,000,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  current  year.  Using  thaj 
as  a  basis,  I  further  propose  a  $2 
weekly  increase  for  each  additional 
500,000  lines  carried  and,  of  course,  a 
$2  weekly  decrease  for  every  500,000 
line  drop  below  the  6,000,000  lines  a 
year  standard. 

“The  application  of  such  a  sliding 
scale  is  the  only  practical  method  I  know 
of  to  enable  you  in  the  future  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  more  prosperous  condi¬ 
tions,  and  to  assume  your  fair  share  of 
any  further  recessions  which  may  con¬ 
front  us.  I  therefore  request  that  you 
appoint,  at  your  early  convenience,  a 
committee  with  power  to  negotiate  such 
an  agreement.” 

When  Mr.  Borg  received  no  reply 
from  the  union,  he  sent  a  later  letter  to 
serve  as  notice  that  he  would  consider 
the  union’s  failure  to  reach  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Record  before  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  contract  a  basis 
on  which  to  adopt  an  open  shop  policy, 
if  necessary.  In  this  letter,  Mr.  Borg 
said : 

“In  order  to  preclude  any  future 
misunderstanding  or  recriminations,  I 
desire  to  inform  you  now  that  under  no 
circumstances  will  existing  obligations 
as  to  wage  scales  and  certain  restrictive 
shop-rules  be  extended  under  the  pre¬ 
text  that  negotiations  are  in  progress. 

I  cannot  permit  you  to  continue  fiddling 
beyond  that  date  while  our  Rome  is 
burning. 

“Pursuant  to  precedent,  you  may  be 
planning  to  enter  lengthy  negotiations 
in  the  matter  of  a  new  contract.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  start  that  process  at  once. 
This  newspaper  will  be  published  with 
or  without  your  assistance  on  Oct.  1, 
but  in  order  to  do  so  I  must  have  30 
days  to  prepare.  Unless,  therefore,  a 
new  contract  is  agreed  upon  prior  to 
Sept.  1,  I  will  then  reluctantly  be  com¬ 
pelled  immediately  to  start  such  prep¬ 
arations.  That  will  be  expensive  and 
will  further  impair  our  ability  to  pay 
good  salaries  and  wages  to  present  and 
future  employes  of  the  newspaper. 

“I  must,  of  course,  absorb  my  share 
of  that  added  expense  and  you  cannot 
evade  yours,  irrespective  of  whether 
you  continue  here,  or  leave  to  ultimately 
return.  This  newspaper  has  no  govern¬ 
mental  subsidy  to  underwrite  its  op¬ 
erating  deficits.  It  depends  solely  on 
its  business  revenues  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  wages  of  all  who  depend  on  it  for 
the  support  of  themselves  and  their 


families.  To  go  into  greater  details 
with  an  intelligent  body  of  men  seems 
superfluous.” 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  intra¬ 
office  economy,  Mr.  Borg  said,  that, 
while  the  savings  made  through  his 
methods  did  not  quite  equal  the  loss  in 
advertising  revenue,  they  kept  the  paper 
out  of  the  deficit  column  despite  an  in¬ 
crease  of  200  per  cent  in  the  charge  off 
for  bad  debt  reserve  over  1930. 

“This  is  not  a  depression,”  Mr.  Borg 
declared.  “It  is  one  of  the  most  dras¬ 
tic  economic  readjustments  we  have 
ever  experienced.  In  my  opinion  an 
inevitable  aftermath  of  this  condition  is 
widespread  business  distress  and  multi¬ 
ple  financial  insolvencies.  Newspaper 
publishers  would,  therefore,  do  well  to 
erect  a  sufficient  reserve  to  prepare  for 
such  emergencies. 

“The  next  year,”  the  publisher  con¬ 
cluded,  “will  be  the  real  test  of  men 
and  methods  in  the  newspaper  field  and 
in  every  other  business  enterprise.  It 
will  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fit 
and  the  fittest.  I  know  of  no  panacea 
to  solve  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  newspaper  business  or  American 
business  in  general  other  than  hard 
work  and  a  return  to  fundamentals.” 


MUST  PAY  TICKET  TAX 


Pre«s  Not  Exempt  from  10  Per  Cent 
Levy  on  Admission* 

By  George  H.  Manning 
( Washington  Correspondent, 
Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  July  26 — Newspaper 
reporters,  photographers,  telegraphers, 
and  radio  announcers  have  been  singled 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
specifically  for  use  as  examples  of  per¬ 
sons  who  will  have  to  pay  the  new 
federal  admissions  taxes  on  free  tickets. 

Under  the  law  and  the  bureau’s  regu¬ 
lations  there  is  no  getting  around  it ;  the 
admissions  tax  of  10  per  cent  must  be 
paid  on  every  “Annie  Oakley”  issued 
where  paid  admissions  are  taxable. 

“Newspaper  reporters,  photographers, 
telegraphers,  radio  announcers,  etc.,  are 
not  exempt  from  paying  a  tax  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  paid  by  others  for  the  same 
or  similar  accommodations,”  the  bureau 
says,  “even  though  admitted  free  or  at 
reduced  rates,  unless  they  qualify 
strictly  as  bona  fide  employes  of  the 
management  of  the  place.” 

There  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
such  as  a  limited  number  of  tax-exempt 
tickets  for  the  “working  press.”  The 
only  persons  specifically  exempt  under 
the  law  are  bona  fide  employes,  munici¬ 
pal  officers  on  official  business  and  chil¬ 
dren  under  12. 


MERGER  IN  LANSING 


State  Journal  Absorbs  Capital  News, 

Formerly  Owned  By  Macfadden 

Merger  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  Cap¬ 
ital  News  and  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  and  suspension  of  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Capital  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  July  22.  The  plant,  assets, 
subscription  list  and  good-will  of  the 
Capital  News  were  absorbed  by  the 
State  Journal.  The  plant  is  to  be  used 
to  store  equipment  for  the  present. 

The  Capital  News  was  established  11 
years  ago.  For  the  past  two  years  it 
had  been  one  of  three  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  Bernarr  Macfadden. 
In  announcing  the  merger,  the  Capital 
News  said  maintaining  a  second  news¬ 
paper  in  Lansing  had  been  too  costly. 

“At  no  time  has  this  newspaper  been 
a  profitable  venture,  and  the  loss  to  the 
publishers  runs  well  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,”  the  Capital 
News  said  in  announcing  the  merger. 

The  State  Journal,  of  which  Paul  H. 
Martin  is  publisher,  is  owned  by  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications,  Inc.,  which  also 
publishes  the  Grand  RaPids  (Mich.) 
Herald  and  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer-News. 
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POWER  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
SHOWN  IN  RECENT  SALES  EVENTS 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Merchants’  Sales  Rise  100  Per  Cent 
Following  Dailies’  Promotion  of  Merchandising  Festival 
— Asheville  Store’s  Volume  Up  17  Per  Cent 


Concrete  examples  of  how  many 
merchants  are  successfully  combat¬ 
ting  the  depression  with  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  continue  to  be  add^  to  the 
many  instances  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  successes  printed  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  from  week  to  week. 

The  amazing  success  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News’  sales  day, 
related  last  week  in  these  columns,  was 
paralleled  recently  by  a  similar  sales 
event  sponsored  by  the  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Seventy- 
two  stores,  which  cooperated  in  the 
venture,  reported  sales  100  per  cent 
a^ve  normal,  despite  a  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm  on  the  afternoon  of  the  sales 
day.  It  was  their  best  business  day 
since  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  event  was  advertised  chiefly  in 
the  News,  Age-Herald  and  Post.  Reg¬ 
ular  issues  of  the  newspapers  on  the 
day  preceding  the  bargain  festival  ran 
from  26  to  40  pages  each  with  as  much 
as  seven  full-page  advertisements  in 
each  paper.  All  the  firms  participating 
advertised,  some  of  them  in  big  space. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000  out-of-town 
shoppers  were  attracted.  They  were 
given  a  $1  round  trip  railroad  ticket 
within  a  150  mile  radius  and  some  of 
the  hotels  offered  free  day  service.  Local 
shoppers  were  offered  free  street  car 
fares  between  9  and  11  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  All  time  limits  on  downtown 
parking  were  removed  and  in  addition 
garages  and  parking  lots  offered  park¬ 
ing  space  at  reduced  rates.  The  day 
was  so  successful  that  the  newspapers 
are  considering  making  the  event  a 
monthly  affair. 

A  recent  page  advertisement  in  the 
Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citisen-Times  was 
credited  by  Goode’s,  Asheville  drug 
store,  with  increasing  business  17  per 
cent  over  1931  during  the  anniversary 
sale,  despite  the  rain  which  fell  each 
day. 

In  an  unsolicited  letter  from  J.  A. 
Goode,  proprietor  of  the  store,  to  L.  R. 
Phillips,  advertising  director  of  the 
newspapers,  this  advertising  was  given 
sole  cr^it  for  the  success  of  the  event. 
“Obviously  the  page  advertisement  _we 
ran  in  the  Citizen-Times  announcing 
the  event  must  be  credited  with  power¬ 
ful  selling  power,”  wrote  Mr.  Goode. 
“There  is  no  other  conclusion  to  draw 
when  we  remember  that  this  single 
advertisement  was  the  only  one  used 
in  promoting  the  sale.  Obviously,  too, 
from  the  crowds  that  thronged  our  store 
during  the  four  days  of  the  event,  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  had  if  the  public  is  offered 
real  values  and  the  proper  invitation 
is  given  to  take  advantage  of  them.” 

Out  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  listed  pt^p- 
ulation  8,500,  the  Family  Shoe  Store 
sought  to  move  a  large  quantity  of 
shoes.  It  took  three-column  space  in 
the  Press  to  advertise  that  it  would  sell 
two  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  price  of  one 
— plus  $1.  The  advertisement  was  in 
two  colors.  That  copy  resulted  in  the 
sale  of  531  pairs  of  shoes,  which  the 
Press  advertising  department  believes 
sets  a  record  for  a  similar  event  in  a 
city  the  size  of  Sheridan. 

Merchants  in  Newton,  la.,  pushed  up 
their  sales  from  four  to  six  times  the 
average  and  in  some  cases  reporteil 
new  sales  marks  for  the  year  as  a  result 
of  a  “Follies  of  ’32"  sales  event  staged 
by  the  Nezvton  Daily  News  in  coojkc- 
ation  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  sale  lasted  three  days  last  .jveek, 
Thursday.  Friday  and  Saturday.  The 
event’s  advertising  and  publicity  were 
carried  in  the  News,  one  edition  of  the 
paper  running  to  16  pages,  with  19,000 
lines  of  paid  advertising.  The  paper 
carried  about  a  thousand  lines  less  of 
advertising  in  a  similar  edition  last 
year. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  event  was 
a  bathing  beauty  contest,  which  aroused 
considerable  intere.st.  Out-of-town 


newspapers  commented  that  the  nearest 
body  of  water  to  Newton  was  at  Skunk 
River  six  miles  away.  However  J.  H. 
Treneman,  News’  advertising  manager, 
feels  that  this  criticism  is  immaterial 
in  view  of  the  results  obtained. 

The  “humble  classified  advertisement’’ 
saved  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Stur¬ 
geon  Bay,  Wis.,  cherry  growers  this 
month,  according  to  cooperatives  and 
individual  growers  with  headquarters  at 
Sturgeon  Bay.  It  is  believed  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  plan  evolved  by  the 
growers  in  cooperation  with  H.  J.  San¬ 
derson  of  the  Sturgeon  Bay  Advocate 
and  Earl  M.  LaPlant  of  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  News,  and  used  in  Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Twin  City  and  other  dailies 
has  proved  the  most  economical  way 
that  could  possibly  have  been  used,  in 
the  face  of  an  utter  failure  of  the  cherry 
market. 

The  Martin  Orchard  Company,  larg¬ 
est  sour  cherry  grower  in  the  Unit^ 
States,  the  Reynolds  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Cady  Orchards,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Egg  Harbor,  Wis.,  adver¬ 
tised  that  each  would  permit  tourists 
and  others  to  come  in,  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  pick  the  abundant 
cherry  crop  paying  one  cent  a  pound 
to  the  owners  of  the  orchards.  The 
first  Sunday  after  the  first  advertise¬ 
ments  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  near 
the  middle  of  July,  hundreds  drove  to 
the  orchards  and  carried  away  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  cherries,  just  ripe, 
at  1  cent  per  pound. 

Meanwhile  merchants  of  the  Sturgeon 
Bay  sold  out  their  supplies  of  pitters. 

ifany  of  the  pickers  attracted  by  the 
classified  advertisements  began  work  as 
eaxly  as  4:30  a.m. 

Using  advertising  in  the  local  paper 
exclusively  and  banning  all  other  kinds 
of  promotion,  the  T.  P.  Burns  Com¬ 
pany,  in  Janesville,  Wis.,  a  department 
store,  brought  unprecedented  crowds  to 
look  over  and  buy  its  offerings  in  an 
annual  sale.  The  copy  was  placed  in 
the  Janesville  Gazette. 

Quarter-page  “teaser”  copy  followed 
by  a  double-page  announcement  and 
backed  by  follow-up  copy  of  approx¬ 
imately  iOO  inches  brought  a  crowd 
estimated  by  S.  J.  Hart,  the  manager  in 
charge,  as  between  9,000  and  10,000  per¬ 
sons  on  the  opening  day,  almost  paralyz¬ 
ing  the  facilities  of  the  store.  Aisles 
packed  with  buyers  greeted  the  store 
employes  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

The  management  was  highly  elated 
with  the  results  and  was  loud  in  its 
praise  of  newspaper  advertising  as  a 
depression  chaser,  according  to  Harold 
K.  Green,  Gazette  promotion  manager. 

Its  two  biggest  sales  days  of  the  year 
were  recorded  recently  by  McCarraher 
Brothers,  department  store  of  Phoenix- 
ville.  Pa.,  as  a  result  of  a  special  edition 
conceived  and  sold  by  E.  J.  Breece, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Republican. 

Recently  the  paper  carried  a  ten- 
page  section  for  the  store,  filled  up 
with  columns  and  columns  of  names 
and  addresses  of  residents  who  had 
purcha.sed  Frigidaires,  Maytag  washers 
and  ironers.  Hoover  vacuum  cleaners, 
etc.  There  was  also  considerable  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  The  occasion  was  the 
store’s  13th  birthday. 

Although  the  affair  was  announced 
as  an  “open  house”  instead  of  a  sales 
event,  the  store  actually  had  its  biggest 
sales  days  of  the  year. 

“This  supplement,”  Mr.  Breece  said, 
“is  the  third  we  have  been  able  to  put 
over  in  the  past  three  years  on  this 
one  account,  although  the  one  this  year 
carried  the  greatest  amount  of  linage. 
We  sell  the  firm  the  idea  of  using 
names  because  of  the  psychological  effect 
on  the  readers  of  our  paper — the  store’s 
potential  customers.  It  always  gets 
good  results.  In  order  to  put  this  idea 
over  one  must  have  a  dealer  who  has 


HITCH  HIKERS  ROB  EDITOR 
OF  MONEY  AND  CAR 

Although  he  has  written  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  danger  of  giving 
lifts  to  hitch-hikers.  Editor  M.  B. 
Darnall  of  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
Herald  now  counts  himself  among 
their  victims. 

Last  week  he  gave  a  ride  to  two 
men.  After  being  in  the  car  a  few 
minutes,  they  stuck  a  revolver  in 
his  ribs,  made  him  stop  the  car, 
took  his  money  and  watch  and 
then  forced  him  to  drive  three 
miles  out  on  a  side  road  where 
they  left  him  to  walk  back. 

His  abductors  told  the  editor  he 
would  find  his  automobile  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  However,  Birmingham 
police  reported  that  the  car  had 
not  been  found. 


had  plenty  of  sales,  which  McCarrahers’ 
have.  VVe  scored  our  biggest  linage 
success  this  year  and  McCarrahers’  had 
the  biggest  response.” 

Two  newspapers  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently  which  have  exploited  the  use  of 
their  columns  for  carrying  convention 
programs  in  paid  space.  They  are  the 
Lonsdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Reporter 
and  the  Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call. 

The  North  Penn  Reporter  carried  a 
16- page  tabloid  supplement  for  the  State 
Magistrates’  Association,  which  netted 
it  a  neat  profit  and  defrayed  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  local  committee  handling 
the  arrangements.  David  Knipe,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  convinced  the  committee 
that  it  should  print  its  program  in  the 
supplement,  buying  the  space  at  35  cents 
per  column  inch  or  at  a  net  cost  to 
the  committee  of  $448,  adding  this  to 
the  $800  necessary  expense  and  making 
a  total  of  $1,248  to  be  raised.  The 
committee  solicited  the  copy,  charging 
enough  to  give  the  committee  a  profit 
of  $1.15  per  inch.  Total  amount  of 
space  sold  was  $1,297  which  was  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  convention’s 
expenses. 

“Besides  giving  us  the  $448  worth 
of  business,”  Mr.  Knipe  said,  “it  elim¬ 
inated  a  great  amount  of  free  publicity 
from  our  columns.” 

In  connection  with  the  recent  Eagles’ 
convention  in  Woonsocket,  the  Call 
carried  a  full  page  of  advertisements. 
The  page  was  suggested  as  a  substitute 
for  a  regular  program  by  Henry  S. 
Pointen,  of  the  Call  news  staff  who  did 
all  the  work  on  the  proposition.  Page 
six  of  the  paper  was  given  over  to 
printing  the  convention  program  and 
news,  while  the  facing  page  carried 
“cards”  of  merchants  welcoming  the 
delegates. 

B.  W.  Hudson,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  of  the  plan :  “I  think  this 
possibility  of  substitution  of  newspaper 
advertising  for  programs  would  find 
favor  both  with  the  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations  and  with  the  merchants  solicited. 
This  has  been  true  in  our  city.” 

.\  state-wide  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  for  Wisconsin  products  sold 
at  retail  is  being  developed  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspaper  League,  to  cul¬ 
minate  in  a  “Wisconsin  Products  Week” 
beginning  Sept.  26.  The  promotion 
is  sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  assisted  by  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Commercial 
•Association  Secretaries.  Thomas  G. 
Murphy,  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  is  chairman 
of  the  newspaper  association  committee 
handling  the  details. 

Window  displays,  cooperative  and 
“tie-up”  advertising,  local  radio  pub¬ 
licity  and  advertising,  and  newspaper 
publicity  will  be  encouraged  to  help 
make  the  “week”  a  success.  A  central 
bureau  is  being  set  up  to  plan,  schedule 
and  handle  <t11  details.  The  league  mem¬ 
bers  individually  and  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  have  pledged  funds  to  finance  the 
preparations. 

Gov.  LaFollette  will  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  to  the  citizens  calling  on  them  to 
purchase  Wisconsin  made  products  dur¬ 
ing  the  September  event.  Preparatory 
work  is  now  going  forward. 


EDITORS  ATTACK  U.  S 
ENVELOPE  PRINTING 


Midwest  Group  Gives  Testimony  At 

Hearing  Before  Shannon  Com¬ 
mittee  Convened  In 
Kansas  City 

Newspaper  editors  from  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  were  among  the 
leading  witnesses  last  week  before  the 
Shannon  Congressional  committee  at 
Kansas  City,  which  is  investigating 
charges  of  government  competition  with 
private  business. 

The  trend  of  the  testimony  was  that 
the  government  now  offers  the  most 
severe  competition  the  country  news¬ 
paperman  has  to  meet. 

J.  S.  Hubbard,  secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  entered  a 
strenuous  protest  to  the  government’s 
activity  in  printing  stamp^  envelopes. 

“The  government  forced  the  editors 
to  help  pay  the  freight  on  envelopes 
printed  by  the  government,  inasmuch  as 
it  uses  the  franking  privilege  in  the 
shipment  of  printed  matter,  and  the 
country  editor  is  forced  to  pay  taxes 
to  meet  the  cost  of  goods  shipped  in 
that  manner.” 

J.  P.  Tucker,  editor  of  the  Parkville 
(Mo.)  Gazette,  declared  that  the  U.  S. 
solicited  envelope  business  from  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  smaller  towns.  It  does  this, 
he  asserted,  through  the  postmasters,’ 
and  the  latter,  he  said,  not  only  obtain 
the  business  because  of  the  unfair  com¬ 
petition,  but  leave  the  impression  that 
the  owner  of  the  small  town  newspaper 
is  “a  robber”  because  of  the  price  he 
is  compelled  to  charge  for  the  same 
class  of  printing. 

“Do  you  mean,”  interposed  Rep. 
Joseph  1!.  Shannon,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  “that  the  postmasters  in  the 
small  towns  actually  solicit  printing?” 

“Certainly,”  Mr.  Tucker  replied. 
“The  postmasters  are  dependent  upon 
the  income  of  their  office  for  their 
salary.  If  the  office  income  increases, 
the  postmaster’s  salary  increases.” 

Other  Missouri  editors  who  attended 
the  hearing  were:  P.  G.  Wightman, 
Bethany  Times;  Mrs.  P.  M.  Christian, 
Monroe  City  News;  J.  W.  Brown, 
Marionville  Free  Press;  T.  Ballard 
Waters,  Marshfield:  H.  D.  Berry,  Buf¬ 
falo  Reflex;  Val.  H.  Geisler,  Salisbury 
Press-Spectator ;  John  Stapleton,  Stan- 
berry  Headlight ;  J.  P.  Tucker,  Park¬ 
ville  Gazette;  H.  C.  Hewitt,  Shelby- 
ville  Herald;  E.  B.  Roach,  Carthage 
Democrat;  M.  W,  Stauffer,  Maryvtlle 
Forum,  and  Ralph  Stufflebam,  Bolivar 
Herald. 

C.  L.  Hobart  of  Holden,  Mo.,  testified 
he  had  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
47  years. 

“.And  there  are  450  other  Missouri 
editors  who  find  themselves  in  the  same 
position  I  am  in,”  he  declared.  “I  feel 
that  the  government  had  no  right  to  en¬ 
gage  in  anything  that  is  not  a  govern¬ 
ment  function.  It  would  be  just  as 
logical  for  it  to  furnish  lipsticks  for 
stenographers,  as  to  furnish  printing  at 
the  ridiculously  low  prices  it  charges 
for  envelopes. 

“When  I  buy  envelopes  it  costs  me 
85_  cents  for  500.  Yet  the  government 
prints  and  delivers  500  envelopes  for 
98  cents.  That’s  the  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion  the  government  is  giving  editors." 

D.  W.  STEVICK  RECOVERING 

D.  W.  Stevick,  president  of  the  D.  W. 
Stevick  Newspapers,  is  recovering  from 
a  major  operation  performed  at  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  Bloomington,  Ill., 
July  21.  Mr.  Stevick  was  taken  ill  in 
Texarkana  and  was  removed  to  the 
Bloomington  hospital.  Although  con¬ 
siderably  weakened,  he  rallied  follow¬ 
ing  the  operation  and  is  reported  mak¬ 
ing  satisfactory  progress. 


McLEAN  ON  COAST 

Richard  McLean,  in  charge  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal,  is  spending  several  weeks 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  investigating  mar¬ 
keting  methods  and  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  California  group  of  Copley 
newspapers. 
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‘DON’T  TALK  TOO  MUCH’  SAYS  MILLER 

Coast  Reporter,  Elevated  Spectacularly  to  Substitute  for  Hey  wood  Broun,  Tells  How  He  Wrote 
Cover  the  Waterfront’’ — Fingers  Shook  When  He  Started  First  New  York  Column 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


Last  week  followers  of  Heywood 
j  Broun  in  the  Xcw  York  World- 
Telegram  opened  the  paper  and  found 
a  new  face  and  a  new  name  substituted 
for  the  benign  smile  of  Broun  and  the 
familiar  "It  Seems  to  Heywood  Broun" 
heading.  The  picture  was  that  of  a 
handsome  young  man  in  his  early 
thirties  and  the  title  was  “It  Seems  to 
Max  Miller.” 

A  columnist  of  nation-wide  reputation 
had  departed  for  his  vacation  and  a 
small-town  reporter  from  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  bewildered  at  the 
thought  of  writing  for  Xew  York’s  mil¬ 
lions,  was  in  his  place.  It  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  journalistic 
broad  jumps  of  a  decade. 

Max  Miller,  until  the  puhlication  of 
his  book  “I  Cover  the  Waterfront”  less 
than  two  months  ago,  was  just  another 
of  the  thousands  of  news  gatherers  who 
do  their  job,  coyer  any  beat  assigned 
to  them,  specialize,  perhaps,  on  one, 
write  book  reviews  and  occasional  Sun¬ 
day  features,  and  dream  of  the  time 
when  they  will  have  written  their  way 
“out”  of  the  routine  and  become  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  world  of  letters.  Xow  he 
has  to  all  ap]>earances  “arrived”  in  the 
grand  manner — with  his  book,  unani¬ 
mously  blessed  by  the  critics,  going  into 
its  third  edition,  and  with  his  conspicu¬ 
ous  occupancy  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  newspaper  col¬ 
umns. 

Max  Miller  sat  in  his  room  on  the 
14th  floor  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in 
Xew  York  one  day  this  week  and  tried 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  this  sudden 
emergence  into  the  spotlight.  Still 
dazed  and  questioning,  he  talked  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  the  contribut¬ 
ing  factors  in  the  changes  in  his 
fortunes. 

It  started,  it  seems,  about  two  years 
ago  when  Miller  decided  that  as  a 
newspaperman  he  had  talked  too  much 
and  accomplished  too  little.  He  en¬ 
joyed  his  job  but  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  “veteran”  reporter, 
with  the  staff  giving  him  a  gold  watch 
on  his  25th  and  50th  anniversaries.  He 
felt  that  he  could  write.  He  had  to 
fight  the  tendency  of  relieving  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  daily  stint  by  hilarious 
drinking  at  night  and  interminable  con¬ 
versations  with  friends  in  and  out  of 
the  newspaper  office,  conversations  that 
often  led  nowhere  except  to  another 
bottle  of  gin  or  a  game  of  poker.  Max 
Miller  divided  himself  into  two  per¬ 
sonalities,  one  the  reporter  and  the 
other  the  literary  man.  When  he  fin¬ 
ished  work  he  went  home,  took  a  bath, 
ate  dinner,  and  became  Max  Miller 
No.  2.  He  wrote  steadily,  at  first  with 
little  or  no  thought  of  publication,  and 
then,  as  he  began  finding  himself,  with 
assurance.  People  he  met  in  his  daily 
rounds — the  harbor  salvager,  a  lobster- 
fisherman,  Mello  the  enthusiastic 
swordfish  expert,  a  much-married  fel¬ 
low  reporter — characters  he  had  done 
over  and  over  in  the  newspaper  were 
Drought  back  to  life  casually,  reflec¬ 
tively,  in  a  manner  unfitted  perhaps  for 
newspaper  publication  but  at  one  with 
w  way  Max  Miller  thought  of  them, 
ror  years  he  had  jotted  down  notes  on 
these  people,  and  they  were  resurrected 
*»sily,  with  no  rewriting  to  speak 'of, 
*nd  with  a  chapter  at  a  sitting..  It  is 
surprising.  Miller  said,  how  copy  piles 
up  when  you  write  every  day. 

The  publishers — Dutton — liked  the 
hwk,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  a 
nop.”  They  delayed  printing  it  many 
months.  Then  when  it  came  out  finally, 
against  the  publishing  firm’s  better  busi¬ 
ness  judgment,  the  critics  took  it  up:  it 
yas  different,  it  reflected  a  mellow, 
nistinct  personality,  and  they  gave  it 
adjectives  that  made  good  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  publisher’s  announcements, 
hs  big  sales  are  considered  a  phenome- 
non  in  the  publishing  business  because 
It  violates  all  the  “best  seller”  rules. 


-And  so  a  modicum  of  fame  descended 
on  Miller's  head.  Clippings  poured  in. 
There  was  heavy  correspondence  with 
his  publishers  and  others.  He  was 
asked  to  autograph  his  books.  It  was 


Max  Miller 


a  surprising  and  delightful  experience 
to  the  San  Diego  Sun  reporter.  The 
kindness  of  people  astounded  him. 

But  he  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
World-Telegram  invitation.  He  was 
in  Los  .Angeles,  autographing  books  at 
a  department  store,  wlien  he  heard  of  it. 
When  it  finally  sank  into  his  head  his 
heart  flapped  like  a  sail  in  a  north¬ 
wester.  He  went  to  his  hotel  room  and 
threw  himself  on  the  bed.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  offer  came  as  a  distinct 
physical  and  mental  shock;  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  for  him  to  lie  down  to  collect 
himself  and  to  put  his  tumultuous 
thoughts  into  some  semblance  of  order. 
His  first  thought  was  that  someone  was 
playing  a  ghastly  joke  on  him.  but 
since  the  word  of  the  offer  came  from 
Paul  C.  Edwards,  editor  of  the  Sun, 
and  no  practical  joker,  he  accepted  it 
as  authentic. 

"On  the  train  going  to  New  York,’’ 
he  said,  “I  shook  all  over  thinking  about 
the  spot  I  was  in.  Every  time  I  got  out 
my  typewriter  and  started  mv  New 
York  column  my  fingers  trembled  so 
much  I  couldn’t  do  a  thing.”  It  was  a 
hot  and  long  ride,  and  it  gave  Miller 
too  much  opportunity  to  think  of  his 
marvelous  chances  for  “flopping.”  He 
arrived  in  New  York  on  a  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  his  column  unwritten.  He  was 
to  start  at  the  World-Telegram  on 
Monday.  In  a  fever  he  went  to  Lee 
Wood,  World-Telegram  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  for  counsel,  which  he  received  to¬ 
gether  with  the  information  that  his 
column  had  to  be  in  the  next  day.  In 
his  hotel  room,  overlooking  the  un¬ 
familiar  walls  and  stones  of  the  city, 
he  sat  down  and  sweated  out  his  first 
column.  ‘T’ve  aged  a  year  and  a  half 
in  these  two  weeks  in  New  York,”  he 
said.  “I  can  tell  it  by  looking  in  the 
mirror." 

The  next  column  came  a  little  easier 
— but  not  much.  "Miller,”  he  kept  say¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “you’ve  got  to  do  better.” 
He  would  walk  over  to  the  window  and 
watch  the  city  workers  going  about 
their  routine  in  the  office  windows. 
“Miller,”  he  would  say.  “you’ve  got  to 
write  something  that  will  interest  them, 
interest  everybody.”  “It  made  be  so 
goofy,”  he  said.  “I  had  to  lie  down 
often.  Finally  I  decided  that  T  would 
try  to  be  myself — just  as  I  had  in  the 
book.  There  was  no  sense  in  trying  to 
appear  brilliant,  especially  in  New  York, 
the  home  town  of  thousands  of  brilliant 
men.  I  said  to  myself.  ‘Damn  it.  Mil¬ 
ler.  if  you  can’t  write  an  interesting 
column  you  have  no  business  being 
here.’  I  went  through  a  hundred 


Eugene  (^'Xeill  ‘asides’  for  every  hun¬ 
dred  words  I  wrote.  It  made  me  blotto. 
I’m  still  blotto.  I’ll  be  glad  when  this 
little  boy  can  go  back  to  the  home 
ground  and  get  somewhere  where  he 
can  think  things  out.  I'll  be  glad  when 
that  time  comes.  I’m  trying  to  get  a 
couple  of  columns  up  in  advance  so  I 
can  leave  early  this  week.  Do  you 
know  that  I’m  liere  on  my  vacation? 
What  a  hell  of  a  way  to  spend  a  vaca¬ 
tion  !” 

Miller  had  been  in  Xew  York  before, 
as  a  member  of  a  U.  S.  Navy  suh-chaser 
crew  during  the  war,  but  this  was  a  bit 
different.  His  time  has  been  so  occu¬ 
pied,  however,  that  he  realizes  he  can¬ 
not  “catch”  the  city. 

“I  don’t  think  I  would  be  able  to 
do  much  writing  here,”  he  said.  “There 
is  no  place  to  hike  to  where  you  can  be 
alone.  There  are  too  many  ‘squares’ 
and  too  many  big  buildings. 

‘Tf  you  were  here  very  long  I  believe 
you  would  start  thinking  in  terms  of 
bricks  and  stones  and  great  hordes  of 
people. 

“And  there  is  too  much  talking  here. 
You  could  spend  your  life  talking  to 
other  people.  The  people,  I  have  found, 
are  not  different  from  those  at  home, 
and  they  talk  in  the  same  terms,  but 
there  are  so  many  of  them!  I  like  to 
talk  as  well  as  anybody,  but  you  can’t 
do  too  much  of  it  and  get  anything  done. 

“And  besides  I  think  N^ew  York  is  a 
bad  place  for  a  beginning  writer.  There 
is  too  much  brilliance  on  every  hand — 
people  who  are  scholarly,  well-read,  in¬ 
formed  on  specific  matters,  and  so  on. 
A  writer  trying  to  be  himself  would 
have  a  hard  job  doing  it  in  this  city.” 

Miller  wants  to  be  natural  and  easy 
in  his  writing,  above  everything  else. 
He  is  affable  and  earnest  but  he  is  also 
an  individualist  just  beginning  to  feel 
his  mental  oats.  He  often  refers  to 
himself  in  the  third  person.  .And  _  so 
it  was  natural  that  he  resented  hearing 
from  some  source  that  he  was  trying  to 
imitate  the  portly  and  glib  Heywood 
Broun  in  his  World-Telegram  column. 
A  shadow  crossed  Miller’s  brow  when 
he  mentioned  that.  “I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  charge,”  he 
said  seriously,  adding  with  a  note  of 
vindication :  “I  considered  the  source.” 
All  he  knew  of  Broun,  he  said,  _  was 
what  he  read  in  some  of  the  magazines : 
the  San  Diego  Sun  did  not  carry  his 
column. 

Miller  is  tall  and  tanned  and  hand¬ 
some  looking.  He  has  a  pleasant,  earn¬ 
est  smile.  He  talks  slowly  and  with 
concentration,  looking  just  over  the 
right  ear  of  whoever  is  listening  to  him. 
Full  of  his  consciousness  of  being  an 
author  he  talks  about  himself  as  though 
his  actual  person  were  in  some  other 
room.  He  gets  up  occasionally  and 
walks  about.  His  hearing  is  charm¬ 
ingly  incongruous  with  his  lusty  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  looks  as  though  he 
would  much  rather  uncork  a  bottle  of 
rye  with  friends  than  search  out  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  in  some  lonely 
shell-strewn  beach,  but  in  type  his  gen¬ 
uine  delight  with  simple  things  and  with 
ordinary  work  people  who  have  no 
literary  viewpoint  on  life  is  authentic 
and  unostentatious. 

Was  he  going  to  continue  in  news¬ 
paper  work  ? 

“Why  sure,”  he  said.  “That’s  what 
I  am  best  fitted  for  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing.  I  like  it.  It  helps  me  in  my  other 
writing.  I  have  acquired  the  feeling 
that  my  readers  are  all  copy  readers, 
and  that  they  want  a  beginning  and  end 
to  a  sentence  the  same  as  do  the  boys 
on  the  desk  at  home.  When  you  feel 
that  you  are  writing  for  the  desk  you 
calm  down  and  stick  to  intelligibility. 
Of  course  I  am  going  to  stay  with  the 
paper — that  is,  unless  I  am  fired.” 

Miller  has  another  book  almost  fin¬ 


ished — most  of  it  was  written  when  he 
was  waiting  for  the  decision  on  “I 
Cover  the  Waterfront"  from  Dutton’s. 
The  tentative  title  of  the  new  work  is 
“He  Went  Away  for  a  While,”  the 
going  away  consisting  of  the  mental 
release  of  a  newspaper  reporter — a  re- 
IKirter  “much  like  myself.” 

“It’s  not  good  business  to  talk  about 
your  books  that  aren’t  finished,”  Miller 
said,  "but  I  can  mention  this  one,  be¬ 
cause  I’ve  got  the  thing  licked.” 

Miller  was  born  near  Traverse  Citv, 
•Mich.,  in  1901. 

“I  had  some  grade-schooling  in  Ever¬ 
ett,  Wash.,”  he  said.  “Then  I  was 
yanked  just  in  the  midst  of  football 
season  to  a  ranch  my  father  was  trying 
to  develop  in  Montana  on  the  windy 
stretches  north  of  Conrad,  in  the  Sitting 
Bull  country  not  far  from  the  Canadian 
border. 

“My  first  newspaper  work  started  in 
the  8th  grade.  I  preferred  the  work 
because  it  was  the  furthest  thing  I 
could  think  of  from  farming.  I  did 
the  school  sports,  first  playing  the 
games,  then  running  over  to  the  oflFice 
at  night  and  writing  them.  In  this 
way  1.  the  second-baseman,  was  fairly 
sure  of  printed  notice  in  the  morning 
paper,  the  Everett  Xezvs.  My  work 
with  this  paper  continued  on  through 
high  school,  until  along  about  my 
junior  year  I  was  covering  everything. 
I  was,  in  fact,  the  reporter." 

.At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Miller 
“fudged”  on  his  age  and  enlisted  in  the 
navy,  was  assigned  to  a  submarine 
chaser  crew  and  did  guard  duty  for 
months  while  the  boat  was  being  built. 
By  the  time  the  boat  reached  eastern 
waters  via  the  Panama  Canal  the  war 
was  over. 

“After  the  war,  when  universities 
were  lenient  to  ‘us  veterans’  ( I  hate 
the  word),  I  entered  the  University  of 
Washington,”  Miller  continued. 

“I  obtained  my  finances  working 
for  the  Seattle  Star,  a  little,  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  a  little,  and  then 
in  my  junior  year  received  pay,  actual 
pay,  for  editing  the  campus’  monthly 
magazine.  The  Columns.  In  my  senior 
year  I  received  $80  a  month  for  editing 
the  campus  daily,  the  University  of 
Washington  Daily,  and  never  felt  quite 
so  rich  before  or  after. 

"When  my  four  years  were  com¬ 
pleted,  in  1923,  I  left  immediately  for 
Australia  on  a  lumber-boat  and  worked 
on  the  Melbourne  Herald. 

“For  the  Australasian  Syndicate  I 
went  South  to  write  about  conditions  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  I  ‘did’  just 
about  all  of  the  reachable  islands.  1 
guess,  which  straddle  the  Equator,  and 
acquired  among  other  things  the  cus¬ 
tomary  frightful  case  of  malaria. 
Eighteen  months  and  no  precautions 
gave  it  to  me. 

“Doctors  patched  me  up  and  to  pay 
them  I  did  articles  for  the  N.E.A. 
Service  while  in  Seattle  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  then  joined  the  San  Diego 
Sun.  I  have  been  there  almost  ever 
since  except  for  a  trip  to  China  during 
the  war  trouble  there  in  1927.” 


MASON  ON  VACATION 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor  of  the  Neiv 
York  Evening  Post,  was  to  leave  July 
30  for  a  month’s  vacation  at  Small 
Point,  Me.  He  will  return  to  his  desk 
after  Labor  Day.  Mr.  Mason  was  host 
at  a  luncheon,  July  22,  at  which  Mrs. 
Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  and  Alfred 
E.  Smith  were  introduced  for  the  first 
time.  The  animated  conversation  of 
Mrs.  Longworth  and  Mr.  Smith  ex¬ 
tended  the  luncheon  for  more  than  two 
hours.  The  talk  was  mainly  on  politics. 

BENESCH  WRITING  POLITICS 

Aaron  Benesch,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  has 
has  joined  the  political  staff  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star  and  Times. 
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N.E.A.  ELECTS  CRAEMER  PRESIDENT; 
CONSIDERS  REORGANIZATION 

Orange  (Cal.)  New*  Publisher  Succeeds  L.  M.  Nichols — 
Baldridge  Report,  Calling  for  Drastic  Changes,  May 
Be  Submitted  to  Referendum 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

LOS  ANGELES,  July  27— At  the 
j  concluding  business  session  of  the 
47th  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  yesterday,  Justus 
Craemer,  Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  Nczvs, 


means  to  finance  the  national  and  affili¬ 
ated  bodies.  It  discusses  a  five-year 
program  of  development  of  services  for 
the  membership,  including  publications, 
advertising  contacts,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  and  protection,  general  newspaper 


.4  group  of  National  Editorial  Association  officers  and  former  officials  photo* 
graphed  during  the  Pacific  Coast  convention.  Left  to  right,  seated:  L.  M. 
Nichols,  Bristow  (Okla.)  Record,  retiring  president;  Albert  Tozier,  Portland, 
Ore,,  president  in  1901;  H.  C,  Hotaling,  St,  Paul,  executive  secretary;  L,  C, 
Hall,  Wareham  (Mass.)  Courier.  Standing:  Herman  Roe,  Northfield  (Minn.) 
News,  field  secretary;  J.  C.  Brimblecom,  Newton  (Mass.)  Graphic;  Charles 
Meredith,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press;  George  P.  Dolliver,  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Moon-Journal;  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers,  .Ark.,  and  Justus  F.  Craemer, 
Orange  (Cal.)  News,  newly  elected  president. 


was  elected  president  succeeding  Lea  M. 
Nichols,  Bristozv  (Okla.)  Record. 
VV.  D.  .Allen,  Brookline  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle  was  elected  vice-president,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Craemer.  and  Joseph  F.  Biddle, 
Huntington  (Pa.)  Daily  Nezcs,  Ken¬ 
neth  F.  Baldridge,  Bloomfield  (la.) 
Democrat  and  Walter  H.  Crim,  Salem 
(lnd.)Ref<ublican  Leader  were  elected 
directors  for  a  three-year  term.  Robert 
H.  Pritchard.  IVeston  (W.  Va.)  Demo¬ 
crat  was  elected  a  director  for  a  two- 
year  term. 

The  directorate  will  meet  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  of  Sept.  26  to  select 
the  1933  convention  city  from  the  22 
invitations  submitted.  The  choice  is 
expected  to  be  made  between  Indian¬ 
apolis  and  Des  Moines,  it  was  said. 

The  convention  in  its  closing  session 
went  on  record  as  “indorsing  corrective 
legislation,  which  will  bring  radio 
broadcasting  of  lotteries  under  the  same 
restrictions  as  are  imposed  on  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  public  interest.” 

It  urged  members  to  hold  up  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  deplored  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  move  the  government 
out  of  the  printing  business  in  which 
the  government  is  charged  with  com¬ 
peting  with  citizen  printers  at  “unfair 
prices”  and  with  the  added  advantage  of 
free  government  transportation. 

The  convention  adopted  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  authorizing  creation 
of  a  Bureau  of  Accredited  New’spapers 
for  standardization  purposes,  and  an¬ 
other  amendment  making  it  possible  to 
amend  the  constitution  by  referendum 
vote.  The  directorate  was  then  Ordered 
to  revise  and  submit  to  referendum  a 
proposal  that  the  association  consider¬ 
ably  reorganize  itself  along  the  lines 
set  out  in  what  is  known  as  the  Bald¬ 
ridge  report. 

This  report  recommends  changing 
the  name  of  the  association  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  with  affiliated  state  organizations 
and  involves  consideration  of  ways  and 


improvement,  newspaper  business  prac¬ 
tices,  auditing,  research  and  surveys.  It 
anticipates  a  possible  membership  rev¬ 
enue  from  3.5()0  weekly  newspapers  and 
500  daily  members.  Work  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  would  be  broken  down  into 
departments,  viz :  daily  newspaper, 
weekly  newspaper,  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion  managers,  accredited  newspapers, 
legislative,  annual  tour,  newspaper 
audits,  surveys  and  educational  research. 

The  report  also  recommends  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  central  office  in 
Chicago,  with  a  full-time  staff,  and  with 
the  establishment  eventually  of  branch 
offices  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 
Consideration  of  plans  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  national,  state  and 
regional  associations,  looking  forward 
to  a  federation  with  a  delegate  system 
of  representation  at  N.  E.  A.  conven¬ 
tions,  is  also  recommended. 

Kenneth  F.  Baldridge,  publisher  of 
the  Bloomfield  (la.)  Democrat  and 
other  low’a  papers,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  drew  up  the  report. 

Speakers  at  Tuesday’s  sessions  in¬ 
cluded  Alma  Whitaker,  feature  writer, 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam. 

About  50  members  of  the  California 
Press  Association  arrived  Tuesday  in 
Los  Angeles  to  join  the  N.  E.  A.  in  its 
tour  of  southern  California. 

Business  sessions  were  resumed  in 
Ix»s  -Angeles  Saturday  morning,  July  23, 
by  the  delegates  after  a  leisurely  trip 
down  the  coast  from  San  Francisco. 
Headquarters  w’ere  established  at  the 
Hotel  -Ale.xandria. 

The  Saturday  session  was  opened 
with  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Fr.  John 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Tidings,  local 
Catholic  weekly. 

Crombie  -Allen,  former  publisher  of 
the  Ontario  (Cal.)  Report,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  an  extensive  tour 
of  Soviet  Russia,  spoke  on  “Russia  and 
American  Journalism.”  He  painted  a 
graphic,  tolerant  picture  of  the  struggles 


being  made  by  the  Russians  to  attain 
their  avowed  ideals.  He  discounted  the 
menace  of  Red  propaganda  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  declaring  that  while  the  Russians 
do  speak  of  “world  revolution”  his  ob¬ 
servations  led  him  to  believe  that  they 
had  their  hands  full  in  solving  their 
own  domestic  problems. 

While  voicing  the  belief  that  the  Five- 
Year  Plan  was  impossible  of  fulfillment, 
Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  attempt  was 
certain  to  result  in  tremendous  progress. 

“If  they  have  done  nothing  else,  they 
have  show'n  us  the  wisdom  of  planning 
ahead,”  he  declared. 

“There  is  nothing  like  a  free  press 
in  Russia,”  said  Mr.  Allen,  “for  while 
the  papers  may  say  almost  anything 
they  please  about  government  officials 
and  their  manner  of  performing  their 
duties,  they  are  not  permitted,  even  if 
their  editors  wish,  to  say  anything 
against  the  sacred  Five-Year  Plan  or 
Communism  itself.” 

“Legislation  Prohibiting  Utility  Com¬ 
panies  Selling  Gas  and  Electric  Appli¬ 
ances,”  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Leroy  M.  Edwards,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  the  Southern  Counties  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  He  said  it  has  been  proven  that 
everyone  in  the  business  community 
suffers  by  the  retirement  of  the  utili¬ 
ties  from  the  merchandising  business. 

The  last  address  of  the  session  was 
delivered  by  George  F.  Church,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 
His  subject  was  “County  Correspond¬ 
ence;  Space  Filler  or  News.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  how  editors  may  work 
with  rural  correspondents  to  make  their 
contributions  a  valuable  feature  of 
small-town  newspapers  and  aid  in  com¬ 
munity  and  business  development. 

The  addresses  were  followed  by  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  winners  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  contests  conducted 
among  members,  carried  in  full  in  last 
w'eek’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  for  news¬ 
papers,  an  award  was  made  again  this 
year  in  a  headline-writing  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  Charles  M.  ^leredith,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Quakertown  (Pa.)  Free  Press 
and  a  past  president  of  N.E.A.  The 
subject  on  which  the  contestants  worked 
was  a  four-deck  headline  on  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  address.  The  desk  set 
offered  by  Mr.  Meredith  went  to  Her¬ 
bert  F.  Theis  of  the  staff  of  the  Scotts- 
bluff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald. 

(3n  their  trip  down  the  coast  from 
San  Francisco,  the  delegates  stopped  at 
Santa  Maria  and  were  entertained  at 
breakfast,  followed  by  a  sight-seeing 
trip. 

Arriving  at  Santa  Barbara  they  were 
given  a  welcome  in  the  old  Sanish  man¬ 
ner.  At  a  banquet  in  Los  Angeles  Fri¬ 
day  evening  Mayor  John  C.  Porter,  and 
Henry  W.  Wright,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  extended  the  wel¬ 
come  of  the  community.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  included  Byron  C.  Hanna,  attorney 
representing  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  Harry  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy,  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News. 

Justus  F.  Craemer  presided  at  the 
banquet,  and  L.  M.  Nichols,  president, 
responded  to  greetings. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  delegates 
visited  Grand  Central  Airport,  where 
they  were  served  a  buffet  luncheon  as 
the  guests  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
of  Pasadena  and  Glendale.  At  the 
festivities  the  editors  were  joined  by 
United  States  Senator  Oddie  of  Nevada. 
In  a  short  speech  he  promised  the  edi¬ 
tors  he  w’ould  wage  a  fight  to  take  the 
government  out  of  the  printing  business 
and  continue  fighting  for  more  equit¬ 
able  second  class  mail  rates. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  delegates  also 
visited  the  famous  Huntington  Library 
at  Pasadena.  Here  they  saw  exhibits 
of  early  newspapers. 

Sunday,  as  there  was  no  business  ses¬ 
sion,  the  delegates  made  a  tour  of  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor,  boarding 
the  Panama  Pacific  liner  California  for 
a  short  voyage  to  Long  Beach,  and  an 
inspection  of  the  United  States  battle 
fleet. 

At  the  Monday  morning  session 


Walter  H.  Crim,  past  president  of  the 
Indiana  Press  Association,  newly  elected 
director  of  the  national  association, 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “The  Responsibil¬ 
ity  of  a  Country  Editor  to  His  Com¬ 
munity.” 

That  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  a 
country  editor  is  to  earn  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  his  community  cannot 
be  over-emphasized  was  the  opinion  of 
Crim. 

“It  requires  years  to  know  intimately 
the  character  of  your  community."  he 
said,  “and  if  a  publisher  is  to  be  of 
real  help  he  must  know  the  people  by- 
face  as  well  as  name.  He  must  not 
merely  know  the  merchants  who  adver¬ 
tise  with  him,  or  the  politicians  or  the 
officials  but  the  man  who  works  at  the 
bench  in  the  factory,  the  woman  who 
works  in  the  Red  Cross,  the  farmer  and  | 
the  farmer’s  wife.  ) 

“He  must  know  the  boys  and  girls, 
both  in  country  and  town,  and  publish 
their  achievements.” 

Mr.  Crim  deplored  “muck-raking" 
as  a  purpose  in  itself,  and  out  of  his 
observations  of  such  practices  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  country  papers  he  sounded  a 
warning  by  citing  instances  where  it 
had  signally  failed.  He  urged  that 
marital  news  and  scandal  be  handled 
discreetly  and  that  especially  in  the 
cases  of  young  offenders,  the  paper 
show  consideration  for  them. 

Past  President  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers, 
Ark.,  spoke  on  a  “Message  to  Garcia" 
deploring  the  situation  in  which  many 
newspaper  men  find  themselves  through 
loss  of  their  jobs.  Mr.  Funk  pointed 
out  that  it  was  unwise  for  them 
to  wait  for  a  return  of  their  jobs,  stat¬ 
ing  that  many  of  them  will  be  replaced 
with  new  blood  when  better  times  do 
return.  He  suggested  that  the  man 
whose  job  crashed  on  the  rocks  start 
out  at  whatever  best  thing  is  available 
and  no  longer  wait  for  reinstatement  in 
his  former  position. 

Dr.  Samuel  J.  Hume,  University  of 
California,  spoke  on  “Oriental  Rela¬ 
tions,”  and  particularly  discussed  the 
“Exclusion  Act”  which  has  barred  L 
Chinese  and  Japanese  and  pointed  out 
its  menace  as  affecting  our  relations 
with  the  Orient. 

Monday  afternoon  the  delegates  took 
a  motor  tour,  and  Monday  evening  they 
were  guests  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  at  a  dinner  and  fea¬ 
ture  program.  VV’^ill  Rogers,  “unofficial 
mayor”  of  Beverly  Hills,  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker. 

Tuesday  the  delegation  motored  to 
Hollywood  and  had  luncheon  at  the 
Writers’  Club  after  which  they  broke 
up  into  groups  and  visited  motion  pic¬ 
ture  studios. 

This  morning  they  left  by  special 
train  for  Fullerton,  thence  for  an  auto 
tour  of  Orange  county  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  were  to  leave  for  San  Diego 
and  Agua  Caliente.  San  Diego  has 
planned  an  aerial  show  by  the  army  and 
navy  for  the  visitors  tomorrow.  They 
will  return  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
Olympic  Games  opening  Saturday,  after  I 
spending  Friday  in  Riverside  and  San  | 
Bernardino.  I 


GREAT  LAKES  NAMES  AGENT 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  formerly  associated  with 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Company, 
has  appointed  Parsons  and  Whittemore, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  selling  agents  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  Great  Lakes  is  being  managed 
independently  by  the  National  Trust 
Company,  Ltd.,  as  receiver  and  manager 
and  under  Canadian  law  contracts  made 
by  this  party  have  preference  over 
bonds  and  the  receivership  cannot  be 
terminated  without  making  provision 
for  their  protection.  The  mill  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  30  to  40  per  cent  capacity  and 
is  equipped  with  two  machines,  one  of 
them  of  304  inches  width. 


WON  TRIP  TO  CHICAGO 

Six  carrier  boys  of  the  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune  earned  a  two-week  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  by  gaining  the  most 
subscriptions  during  the  month  of  June. 
Robert  O’Neil,  city  circulation  manager, 
will  accompany  the  boys  on  the  trip. 
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The  Talk  of  the  Town! 

Read  What  Boston  Store  Executives  Are  Saying 
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1932  Has  Brought  Strikingly  Significant  Changes  in  Linage  for  Boston  Newspapers 
The  Boston  American  Was  the  Only  Standard  Size  Paper  to  Show  Gains 


MONTH  OF  JUNE,  1932 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 

BOSTON  AMERICAN  .  .  . 

+539I83  Lines  GAIX  or28«T% 

2nd  Paper  —  6,372  lines  LOSS 

3rd  Paper  — 36,481  lines  LOSS 

4th  Paper  —37,272  lines  LOSS 

5th  Paper  .  —99,228  lines  LOSS 

Linage  Source, 


6  MONTHS  ENDING  JUNE,  1932 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 

BOSTONT  AMERICAA^ _ 

+92,290  Lines  GAIX  or  7.7% 

2nd  Paper  — 177,999  lines  LOSS 

3rd  Paper  — 302,518  lines  LOSS 

4th  Paper  — 455,998  lines  LOSS 

5th  Paper  — 732,776  lines  LOSS 

Media  Records,  Inc. 


BOSTON  Evening  AMERICAN 

Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  New  England  by  More  Than  75,000 
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HOT  WEATHER  PLAN 
STIMULATES  COPY 

Newspaper  Promotion  Idea  Is  Based 
on  Fact  That  Vacations  Spent  at 
Home  Call  for  Cool  Clothing, 
Fans,  Showers,  Etc. 


A  promotion  campaign  by  the  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers  of  Philadelphia  has 
been  unusually  successful  in  stimulating 


promoting  sales  of  ‘‘keep  cool” 
merchandise. 

retail  advertising  in  hot  weather,  usu¬ 
ally  considered  a  slack  season  in  retail 
advertising. 

The  campaign  was  built  on  the  idea 
that  more  people  are  spending  their 
vacations  at  home  this  year,  and  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  spend  part  of 
their  usual  vacation  money  on  making 
themselves  cool  and  comfortable  at 
home.  Scven-hundred-line  advertise¬ 
ments  are  appearing  twice  a  week  in 
each  of  the  three  newspapers,  the  In¬ 
quirer,  the  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  calling  attention  to  the 
comfort  to  be  found  in  light  clothing, 
outdoor  furniture  and  furnishings,  elec¬ 
tric  fans,  backyard  pools  and  showers 
for  children,  etc. 

Local  advertisers  were  thoroughly  in¬ 
formed  about  the  plans,  and  advance 
proofs  of  each  advertisement  are  sent 
to  them  a  week  ahead  of  publication  so 
that  copy  may  be  prepared  to  tie  in  with 
the  promotion  idea.  Solicitors  found 
that  interest  in  the  plan  made  it  easier 
for  them  to  get  the  merchants’  atten¬ 
tion.  Not  only  department  stores,  but 
smaller  retailers  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  emphasize  their  hot-weather 
merchandise,  both  in  newspaper  space 
and  in  window  displays. 

WILCOX  ON  VACATION 

Grafton  S.  Wilcox,  managing  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  on  vacation. 


Largest 

Home-De  livered 
Circulation 
on 

Pacific  Coast 

§ 

Los  Angeles  Times 


NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  RISE 


June  Shipments  From  Canada  In¬ 
crease  Over  May 

The  value  of  June  exports  of  news¬ 
print  from  Canada  was  $215,641  higher 
than  that  of  exports  in  \ray,  according 
to  figures  issued  last  week  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The 
tctal  was  $7,377,790  compared  with 
$7,162,049  in  May,  and  $10,069,585  in 
June,  1931.  Of  the  total  exports  in 
June,  the  United  States  accounted  for 
$6,501,656. 

Australia  was  the  next-best  customer, 
with  $271,109,  and  .\rgentina  with  $24ft.- 
684  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  $103,- 
202  followed. 

In  June,  exports  of  wood  pulp  and 
screenings  from  the  Dominion  had  a 
value  of  $1,296,166,  against  $1,381,025 
in  May  and  $2,241,548  in  June.  1931. 
Of  the  total  for  June  shipments  to  the 
United  States  accounted  for  a  total  of 
$1,044,040. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau  indicated  that  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1932  Canadian  news¬ 
print  mills  had  produced  999,885  tons, 
compared  with  1,150,768  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1931;  1,284,158  tons  in 
1930  and  1,311,322  tons  in  1929,  when 
the  existing  high  record  was  established. 
The  decrease  this  year  from  last  for 
the  six  months  was  13  per  cent. 

“SPECIAL”  FILES  SUIT 

A  suit  for  $20,000  was  started  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court  this 
week  by  Hyman  I.  Circle,  publishers’ 
representative,  against  the  Gardner 
Publications,  Inc.  The  plaintiff  charges 
he  was  made  eastern  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Gardner  publications 
in  June.  1929,  and  that  last  Feb.  15  the 
defendant  breached  his  contract.  The 
defense  set  up  that  the  contract  was 
terminable  at  will. 


GIVING  TAX  INFORMATION 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  last 
week  started  a  series  in  which  free  tax 
advice  is  given  to  readers. 


More  Than 

BIGNESS 

The  LEE  SYNDICATE  circulation 
of  225,992  is  impressive  for  its  size 
alone.  But  mere  BIGNESS  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  enough  today.  You 
must  also  have  circulation  that  is 
wholesome,  healthy  and,  above  all, 
productive. 

Because  the  LEE  SYNDICATE  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  inflated  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  it  is  purposely  limited  to  ac¬ 
tual  trading  areas,  it  helps  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  get  real  returns  from  each 
advertising  dollar  spent.  Thus, 
the  Lee  Syndicate  newspapers  offer 
the  most  productive  type  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Why  not  write  ns  today 
for  complete  information? 


The  LEE  Syndicate 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


C0Vera^0^Plut  AeapontiVcneaa 


Davenport,  Iowa, 

Democrat 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

Times 

Hannibal,  Mltsourl, 
Courier*Poat 
Kewanee,  Illlnoli. 

Star-Courier 
La  Croaie,  Wisconsin, 
Tribune 

Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Evenlnf  Mar 


Lincoln.  Nebraska. 

State  Journal 
linden,  Nebraska, 
Sunday  Journal-Star 
Madison.  Wisconsin. 

State  Journal 
Mas<m  City,  Iowa, 

Globe  Qaaette 
Muscatine.  Iowa, 

Journal 

Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Courier 


CSIE,  MTHENBUIG  A  MEE,  Im. 

10  East  40tk  Street  Hew  York 

Foreign  Advertieing  Representatives 


DAILY  SUSPENDED 


New  Britain  Record  Sold  to  Herald 

— Printing  Business  Continues 

Suspension  of  the  A'ew  Britain 
(Conn.)  Record  after  82  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  publication  was  announced  this 
week  by  M.  A.  Doyle,  president  of  the 
New  Britain  Record  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  good-will,  subscription  list 
and  equipment  were  sold  to  the  Neiv 
Britain  Herald.  The  Record  was  an 
evening  paper  as  is  the  Herald.  John¬ 
stone  Vance  is  publisher  of  the  Herald. 

The  printing  business  of  the  Record 
Company  will  be  continued,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Britain  Record  Printing  Company.  In 
announcing  the  suspension,  the  publish¬ 
ers  said; 

“\Ve  regret  that  this  procedure  was 
necessary  after  so  many  long  years  of 
continuous  service  but  business  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  present  time  made  it  very 
difficult  for  us  to  continue.” 

The  Record  was  established  in  1850. 


TO  REVIEW  LOCAL  NEWS 

The  town  of  Harrison,  N.  Y.,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  this  week  to  check 
up  on  news  stories  emanating  from  that 
community  for  misstatements  of  fact. 
Their  efforts,  according  to  Judge  Win¬ 
fred  C.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  directed  mainly  toward 
obtaining  proper  recoj^ition  of  the 
town  in  New  York  City  newspapers. 
The  committee  members  are  Wells  F. 
Harvey,  business  manager,  American 
Weekly;  Thomas  F.  Flanagan,  of  the 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Advertising  Agency; 
and  Richard  K.  Bard,  editor  Harrison 
Citizen-Observer. 


JOINS  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

B.  H.  Goodwillie  Given  Dinner  by 
Detroit  News  Associates 

Byron  H.  Goodwillie.  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Detroit  News,  has  resign^  * 
to  become  associated  with  the  national  ■ 
advertising  department  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers  in  the  Chicago  office. 

A  farewell  dinner  at  the  Detroit  ’ 
Golf  Club  was  given  in  Mr.  Good-  ! 
willie’s  honor  July  29,  by  his  Detroit 
News  associates.  Among  those  present 
were  H.  S.  Scott,  vice-president,  Her¬ 
bert  Ponting,  general  manager,  Jeffer¬ 
son  B.  Webb,  sales  director  and  W.  H, 
Moore,  general  advertising  manager. 
Mr.  Goodwillie  had  been  with  the  De¬ 
troit  News  for  ten  years. 

DEALERS  OPPOSE  CHARGE  ' 

A  group  of  newsdealers  of  West¬ 
chester  County  and  territory  in  Con¬ 
necticut  along  the  New  York  border 
recently  protested  to  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  publishers  against  the 
service  charge  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Ginsburg  News  Company  of  Mount 
Vernon.  The  Ginsburg  agency  is 
wholesale  distributor  for  Westchester 
and  Connecticut,  and.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  informed,  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  New  York  morning  news¬ 
papers  to  make  a  service  charge  to 
dealers.  This  charge  is  said  to  be  in 
return  for  a  recent  decrease  in  the  Gins¬ 
burg  Company’s  haulage  rates  from 
New  York.  Following  a  meeting  of  the 
dealers  in  Stamford,  their  representa¬ 
tives  met  with  Major  John  Mansfield, 
circulation  commissioner  for  the  New 
York  morning  newspaper  group. 


Worcester,  Manachusetts 

PRESIDENTS  to  PRIZE-FIGHTERS 

Deeply  rooted  in  the  affection  of 
Worcester  folk  is  this  historic  hall 
which  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  identified  with  the 
life  of  the  community. 

Mechanics  Hall  has  served  all.  and 
closed  its  doors  to  none.  The  bresd  of 
widely  differing  communions  has  here 
been  broken,  and  here  Ingersoll  unloosed 
his  lashing  tongue.  Here  have  met 
Masons  and  United  Irishmen,  and  here 
the  Fenians  were  fined  $10  for  nailing 
the  tables  to  the  floor. 

The  history  of  this  hall  is  a  roll-call  of  America’s  great  —  Presidents  and 
prize-fighters,  statesmen  and  singers,  evangelists  and  atheists,  scholars, 
explorers,  generals,  fiddlers,  dancers,  authors.  Here  the  yeast  of  the 
Free-Soil  men  worked  mightily;  here  the  lads  of  Worcester  were  called  to 
the  colors  in  ’61 ;  here,  since  1837,  the  issues  outstanding  before  the  nation 
have  been  debated  by  orators  of  every  party  and  every  faction.  Here  the 
Worcester  Music  Festival,  founded  in  1 858,  has  played  and  sung  its  way  to 
world  wide  fame. 

Every  important  event  that  has  aver  taken  place  in  this  historic 
hall  haa  been  faithfully  reported  by  these  newapapers.  Founded  in 
1801,  The  Evening  Gazette  was  a  civic  power  in  Worcester  long 
before  the  building  of  the  Hall ;  the  daily  and  Sunday  Telegram 
have  rounded  out  nearly  a  half-century  of  aervice. 


Worcester  has  outgrown  the  Hall,  and  is  now  build¬ 
ing  a  $2,000,000  Municipal  Memorial  Auditorium  to 
meet  present-day  needs.  But  these  newspapers  have 
grown  with  Worcester,  rendering  a  service  so  indis¬ 
pensable  that  93%  of  all  newspaper  buyers  in  this 
city  now  buy  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  for  the  news  of 
the  day. 

The  Telegram -Gazette 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Asaociates,  National  Representatives 
New  York  Boston  Chiesro  Detroit  Philadelphis  Ssa  rrsadsoo  Los  Angeles 


How  the  Truline 
works  in  San  Francisco 


LINE 

RATE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS..  22c. 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  . . .  28c. 

San  Francisco  Examiner .  42c. 

San  Francisco  Chronicle .  26c. 


TRULINE* 

RATE 

22.4c. 

30.4c. 

54.1c. 

33.8c. 


E.XCESS  OVER 
LINE  RATE 


CONCENTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  WHERE 
GREATEST  PROFIT  CAN  BE  MADE 


^TRULINE  FORMULA:  Divide  the  total  circulation  by 
the  effective  circulation  and  multiply  by  the  line  rate 


The  San  Francisco  News 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


PRESS  ...  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


SCRIPPS  -  HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


DALLAS 


PHILADELPHIA 


fiAN  FRANCISCO 


'S  . 
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MANY  REPORTERS  AT 
EMPIRE  PARLEY 

Pre(>  Facilities  Taxed  at  Imperial 
Conference  at  Ottawa — London 
Delegation  Includes  Times’ 
Editor 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Ottawa,  Oxt.,  Julj-  25 — Nearly  200 
newspaper  editors  and  writers  Irom 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  the  United 
States,  are  here  to  cover  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  of  the  British 
Dominions  which  opened  late  last  week. 

Facilities  for  press  coverage  were 
overtaxed  by  the  large  number  of  news¬ 
papermen  present  and  it  was  expected 
that  accommodations  in  the  Parliament 
buildings  would  be  greatly  enlarged. 

Newspaper  representatives  are  assem¬ 
bling  twice  daily  to  receive  the  official 
communiques  based  on  the  reports  of 
the  various  committees.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Manion,  Minister  of  Railroads,  press 
liaison  officer,  is  being  assisted  by  \V. 
R.  Buchanan,  president  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Press  Gallery,  in  cooperating 
with  the  press.  Questions  are  submitted 
daily  to  Dr.  Manion  by  the  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Many  notable  journalists  are  here  for 
the  conference,  among  them  Geoffrey 


CHANGES  IN  MEMPHIS 

Pigue  Succeeds  Stone  On  Press- 
Scimitar — Latter  Transferred 

Several  changes  in  the  sports  depart¬ 
ments  of  two  Memphis  dailies  have 
been  announced. 

Naylor  Stone,  sports  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar  since  1926,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  executive  position  in 
the  sports  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  another  Scripps-Howard  paper. 

Robert  Pigue,  sports  editor,  Memphis 
Evening  Appeal,  will  succeed  Stone  on 
the  Press-Scimitar  Aug.  1.  Meantime, 
George  Bugbee,  assistant  sports  editor 
of  Press-Scimitar,  will  be  acting  sports 
editor. 

Early  Maxwell,  sports  writer  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal  from  1920  to  1930 
and  a  sports  promoter  and  publicity 
man  the  past  two  years,  will  become 
sports  editor  of  the  Evening  Appeal. 
Ben  Epstein  will  continue  as  assistant 
sports  editor. 

NEW  STATION  PLANNED 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied¬ 
mont  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  for  a  construction  permit 
for  a  new  broadcast  station  to  operate 
on  the  800-kilocycle  wave  with  1  kilo¬ 
watt  power,  unlimited  time.  A  hearing 
will  be  held  on  a  date  to  be  set  later. 


$500,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 

Suit  for  $500,000  damages  brought  by 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company  against 
Capt.  G.  T.  Fitzhugh,  Memphis  attor¬ 
ney,  and  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  has  been  dismissed  by  the 
state  supreme  court.  The  publishing 
company  charged  that  Capt.  Fitzhugh 
and  the  paper  company  had  injured  its 
standing  and  credit  by  attempting  to 
have  it  thrown  into  receivership.  The 
defendants  filed  a  demurrer,  pointing 
out  that  the  litigation  involving  the 
publishing  company  had  not  been  finally 
settled  and  that,  therefore,  any  suit  for 
damages  growing  out  of  it  was  prema¬ 
ture.  Tennessee  Publishing  Company  is 
headed  by  Luke  Lea  and  publishes  the 
Nashville  Tennessean. 

URGES  USE  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Mayor  Frank  Hague  told  a  group  of 
merchants  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  recently 
that  if  they  wanted  to  advertise  their 
business  the  proper  medium  was  the 
newspapers.  The  merchants  had  asked 
the  mayor  to  repeal  the  ordinance  for¬ 
bidding  distribution  of  circulars  or  to 
make  an  exception  in  their  case.  They 
wanted  to  advertise  special  sales,  they 
said.  Mayor  Hague  said  the  ordinance 
was  passed  because  streets  and  build¬ 
ings  had  been  littered  with  the  hand¬ 
bills. 


JONESBORO  EDITOR  SHOT 

Attacked  As  Result  of  Religious 
Feud — Will  Recover 

James  F.  Young,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Craighead  Counlv 
Journal,  who  was  shot  in  the  arm  July 
20,  is  recovering  at  the  Campbell  Clinic 
in  Memphis.  Young,  who  is  only  24, 
has  carried  on  a  vigorous  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  against  Gus  Chambers,  candidate 
for  sheriff,  and  against  Evangelist  Joe 
Jeffers,  who  about  a  year  ago  precipi¬ 
tated  a  religious  “war”  in  Jonesboro 
whicli  necessitated  calling  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard.  The  Young  editor  was 
shot  by  Walter  Montague,  a  supporter 
of  both  Chambers  and  Jeffers, 

A  circular  which  Young  printed  for 
Montague’s  father  attacking  Evangelist 
Jeffers  is  said  to  have  caused  the  trouble. 
A.  bullet  from  Montague’s  revolver  hit 
Young  in  the  left  arm  and  broke  it. 

Montague  was  arrested  and  later  re¬ 
leased  on  $3,000  bond. 

PREPARING  FOR  ELECTION 

About  half  of  the  third  floor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star  building  has  been  fitted 
up  especially  for  receiving  and  record¬ 
ing  election  results  on  Aug.  2.  Julius 
Klein  of  the  local  staff  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  large  force  of  reporters  and  ac¬ 
countants. 


Daw’son,  editor  of  the  Lottdon  Times. 
Other  London  newspapermen  present 
include  George  Hambleton,  Canadian 
Press  correspondent ;  Allan  Robbins, 
Times;  Basil  Long,  Cape  limes;  A.  J. 
Cummings,  News  Chronicle;  J.  Steele, 
Chicago  Tribune  correspondent;  A. 
Penman,  Reuters  Agency;  William 
Barkeley,  Daily  Express;  H.  A. 
Gwynne,  Morning  Post,  and  W.  T. 
Massey  and  V.  Gordon  Lennox,  Daily 
Telegraph;  J.  R.  Broadbent,  Daily 
Mail;  E.  Hunter,  Daily  Herald,  and 
H.  E.  Cant,  Exchange  Telegraph. 

Others  present  include  Cyril  Arthur 
Player,  foreign  editor,  Detroit  News; 
Denys  Smith,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  London  lilorning  Post;  H.  A.  Mc¬ 
Clure  Smith,  Sydney  (Aus.)  Morning 
Herald;  J  .A.  Gray,  South  African  Ar¬ 
gus;  Carroll  Binder,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Sven  Tillge  Tasmussen,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Politiken;  E.  Munck,  Copenha¬ 
gen  Berlinske  Tidende;  Roy  Carmichael, 
Irish  Daily  huJependent,  and  Jean 
Baube,  Havas  Agency,  Paris. 

Visiting  newspapermen  were  allotted 
several  rows  in  the  rear  of  the  press 
gallery  at  the  opening  of  the  conference 
J uly  21 .  Accredited  correspondents  have 
been  furnished  with  credentials  to  pass 
the  mounted  police  guarding  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  buildings. 

LEAS  ASK  NEW  TRIAL 

A  formal  motion  for  a  new  trial  has 
been  filed  in  Buncombe  county  superior 
court,  Asheville,  N.  C.,  by  attorneys 
for  Luke  Lea,  his  son  Luke  Lea,  Jr., 
and  Wallace  B.  Davis,  all  of  whom 
were  convicted  last  August  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  misapply  and  for  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  funds  and  credits  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  The  mo¬ 
tion  says  new  evidence  has  been  dis¬ 
covered. 
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CLOTHING  II%DUS- 
TRIES  EMPLOY 
MOST  WORKERS 

To  clothe  men  and  boys  (ex¬ 
cept  shoes  and  gloves),  in  1929, 
over  6,212  establishments  pro¬ 
duced  merchandise  valued  at 
more  than  ^1,396,034,894. 

Women’s  clothing  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  7,978  factories  and 
shops  by  183,306  wage  earners, 
paid  ^240,168,992,  valued  at 
^1,584,929,002. 

Furs  manufactured  (in  1927) 
were  valued  at  ^299,615,000. 

In  1927,  202,191  employees 
were  paid  ^218,342,882  to  pro¬ 
duce  363,168,013  pairs  of  foot¬ 
wear.  Shoes  and  gloves  (and 
mittens)  were  made  in  1,585 
factories,  and  valued  at  over 
^1,000,000,000. 

7,600  textile  mills  with  one  and 
a  quarter  million  employees  have 
an  output  valued  at  five  billions 
of  dollars  or  more. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  advertisements  on  Newspaper  Advertising 
and  the  co-operation  offered  advertisers  by  a  Progressive  Group  of 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS*  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  newspaper  has  a  practical  monopoly  of 'advertising  of  merchandise 
largely  dependent  for  sales  upon  “style.” 

We  shall  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  tell  you  what  is  selling  in  our 
markets — whether  belts  or  suspenders,  soft  hats  or  derbies,  knickers  or 
slacks;  silk,  rayon  or  cotton,  plain  or  figured,  delicate  or  colorful. 


IX 
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DAILY  BALKS  POLITICAL  FAVORITISM 
IN  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RELIEF  JOBS 

New  York  World-Telegram  Also  Wins  New  Trial  For  Man 
Condemned  To  Death  After  Staff  Questions 
Jury’s  Verdict 


A  SWIFT  and  effective  editorial  vic¬ 
tory  was  chalked  up  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  this  week  when 
an  expose  of  political  favoritism  in  tlie 
distribution  of  unemployment  relief  jobs 
resulted  in  the  immediate  discharge  of 
four  unworthy  job  holders  and  the 
promise  of  an  official  investigation  of 
others.  This  victory  followed  closely 
on  the  heels  of  a  previous  one  in  which 
the  World-Telegram  brought  about  the 
release  of  Harry  Cashin  from  the  Sing 
Sing  death  house  to  await  a  new  trial. 
The  first  victory  was  the  result  of  an 
outside  tip.  The  second  resulted  from 
the  belief  of  several  staff  men  that  the 
Cashin  verdict  had  been  unfair. 

The  job  investigation  story  broke 
when  John  J.  Knowland  of  Brooklyn 
told  the  World-Telegram  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  he  had  encountered  in  obtaining 
promotion  from  two  days’  work  a  week 
to  four  days’  with  a  raise  from  $10  to 
$20.  In  an  affidavit  Mr.  Knowland  said 
he  had  been  told  the  list  of  workers  in 
the  Brooklyn  parks,  who  were  eligible 
for  promotion  were  sent  to  John  Mc- 
Cooey,  Brooklyn  Democratic  boss  for 
approval  before  any  promotions  were 
made.  He  charged  that  enrolled  Demo¬ 
crats  were  given  the  preference  whether 
they  needed  the  relief  work  or  mrt.  and 
that,  when  he  commented  on  this  in 
the  office  of  Park  Commissioix-r  James 
I.  Browne,  he  was  told  he  was  “pretty 
fresh.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  daily  imme¬ 
diately  started  investigating.  City  Edi¬ 
tor  George  Lyon  assigned  five  reixtrters 
to  check  up  on  Knowland's  story  and 
investigate  the  workers  under  suspicion. 
E.  K.  Titus  was  in  charge  of  the  story, 
reporting  back  to  B.  f).  McAnney,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  He  was  assisted  by 
Fred  O’Connor,  .•Kubrey  Graves,  Donna 
Risher  and  Tom  Menkel.  .\  list  of  48 
workers  who  were  promoted  from  $10 
a  week  to  $20  a  week  jobs  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Park  Commissioner  and 
,  the  World-Telegram’s  reporters  checke^ 
the  living  conditions,  voting  and  politi¬ 
cal  enrollment  record  of  every  i)erson 
on  the  list.  The  investigation  was  made 
through  calls  at  the  workers’  houses 
and  talks  with  their  neighbors.  It  was 
found  that  the  list  was  made  up  of  33 
enrolled  Democrats,  two  enrolled  Re¬ 
publicans,  seven  Democrats  whose  regis¬ 
tration  could  not  be  cliecked  and  six 
whose  voting  could  not  be  traced.  Fif¬ 
teen  were  friends  of  Park  Commis¬ 
sioner  Browne  and  one  of  these  15,  it 
was  revealed,  has  a  wife  in  whose  name 
a  car  is  registered.  Commissioner 
Browne  frankly  admitted  to  the  World- 
Telegram  that  he  had  deliberately 
chosen  the  15  from  among  his  friends. 
When  asked  why  Democrats  predomi¬ 
nated  on  the  list,  he  .said : 

“More  Democrats  are  out  of  work. 
Republicans  usually  have  jobs.” 


The  names  and  records  of  five  well- 
to-do  persons  who  were  promoted  from 
two  to  four  days’  relief  work  were 
printed  by  the  World-Telegram.  These 
were  Wilbur  Rickard,  whose  family 
owns  two  cars  and  lives  in  the  most 
fashionable  section  of  Brooklyn:  Paul 
Keeler,  who  lives  with  his  family  and 
whose  father  is  working  at  $7  a  day 
with  the  city;  Frank  Hanrahan,  nephew 
of  an  assistant  postmaster,  who  lives  in 
a  firstclass  apartment  house ;  Edward 
Regan  who,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
lives  with  his  parents  in  a  fairly  well- 
to-do  neighborhood;  and  Frank  Murray, 
whose  wife  has  a  small  sedan.  The 
names  of  others  on  tlx*  promotion  list 
were  not  printed,  Lee  B.  Wood,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said,  because  it  was  felt 
such  action  would  be  unfair  to  them. 

“While  there  are  plenty  of  people 
who  ix-ed  the  jobs  and  the  promotions 
more  than  those  who  obtained  them,” 
Mr,  Wood  said,  “we  found  that  the 
I)eople  on  the  list  did  need  aid  to  some 
extent,  and  printing  their  names  would 
merely  have  given  their  neighbors  cause 
fo  gossip.” 

The  World-Telegram  told  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  investigation  on  Monday, 
J  uly  25,  and  the  same  day  Lawson 
Purdy,  chairman  of  the  Emergency- 
Work  and  Relief  Committee  announced 
the  ousting  of  Rickard,  Keeler,  Regan 
and  Murray  from  their  jobs.  Hanra¬ 
han  was  not  removed  because  he  con¬ 
vinced  city  investigators  he  had  to  sup¬ 
port  his  mother  and  father. 

While  the  Cashin  story  was  not  as 
far-reaching  as  the  job  expose,  it  was 
fully  as  significant.  The  World-Tele¬ 
gram’s  action  saved  Cashin  from  ex¬ 
ecution  for  murder  and  won  him  a  new- 
trial.  Cashin  had  been  charged  o^ith 
the  murder  of  Detective  Schueing  in  a 
Mew-  York  speakeasy.  The  principal 
w-itness  against  him  w-as  a  speakeasy 
habitue  named  Gladys  Clayton.  Detec¬ 
tive  Pape  who  was  with  Detective 
Schueing  w-hen  he  w-as  killed  did  not 
identify  Cashin  as  the  murderer.  Mr. 
Lyon,  Mr.  McAnney  and  others  of  the 
World-Telegram  staff,  who  had  been 
watching  the  trial  felt  certain  Cashin 
w-ould  be  acquitted,  and  w-hen  Fred 
O’Connor,  who  w-as  on  the  story,  phoned 
in  the  verdict  they  agreed  it  seemed 
unfair.  George  Britt  was  assigned  to 
investigate.  He  went  to  Cashin’s  law¬ 
yers  and  review-ed  the  case  with  them. 
O’Connor,  meanwhile  had  been  talking 
to  people  around  the  court  about  the 
verdict,  and  one  day  lx;  was  informed 
that  J.  D.  C.  Murray,  noted  attorney, 
was  interested  in  the  case.  The  World- 
Telegram  immediately  invited  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  to  act  as  Cashin’s  counsel  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  for  a  retrial.  The  attorney  ac¬ 
cepted  and  served  w-ithout  fee. 

The  World-Telegram  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Denver  Ro:ky  Moun- 


CERTIFIEDS  OFFER  FULL  VALUE 

Only  quality  at  the  risht  price  gives  the  buyer  full  value. 

CertiFieds  with  their  easy  molding.  Fast  scorching  and  Facile  casting  character¬ 
istics  plus  their  price  oFFer  you  Full  value. 

We  respectfully  suggest  you  prove  this  to  yourself  by  trying  some  CertiFieds 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  —  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

AAADE  in  the  USA 


PUBLISHER  CHALLENGES 
OFFICIAL  TO  SUE 

IN  ANSWER  to  “intimations 
being  spread  broadcast  by  some 
very  interested  gentlemen”  that  the 
Covington  (Va.)  Virginian  will  be 
sued  if  it  doesn’t  halt  its  efforts  to 
clear  up  w-hat  it  believes  is  in  the 
least  “rotten  inefficiency”  in  the 
management  of  county  affairs,  the 
editor  Col.  Richard  F.  Bierne 
answers  “Sue  and  be  damned.” 

The  crisp  statement  appeared  in 
a  front  page  editorial. 

Col.  Bieme  (a  colonel  in  his  own 
right)  is  a  son  of  the  fiery  Captain 
Bierne  who  fought  the  last  duel 
in  the  state  of  Virginia,  wounding 
his  adversary  in  a  political  feud. 
The  duel  was  staged  near  W’aynes- 
boro. 


tain  News,  another  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  tried  to  get  a  statement  from 
Gladys  Clayton,  who  was  in  that  city. 
Miss  Clayton  gave  a  vague  and  some¬ 
what  confusing  statement  concerning 
her  testimony.  The  case  w-as  reopened 
and  the  Court  of  Appeals  remanded 
Cashin  to  Tombs  Prison,  New  York, 
to  await  a  new  trial. 


CHARGED  WITH  CONTEMPT 

Harvey  Biery,  former  publisher  of 
the  Dresden  (O.)  Transcript,  weekly, 
was  charged  with  contempt  of  court  in 
county  pleas  court  recently,  after  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Miller,  who  had  purchased  the 
paper  at  a  sheriff’s  sale,  reported  that 
some  of  the  property  had  been  removed 
following  the  sale. 

H.  N.  SWANSON  RESIGNS 

J.  M.  Lansinger,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  College  Humor  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Patricia 
Reilly  Foster  as  editor  of  that  maga¬ 
zine.  She  succeeds  H.  N.  Swanson  who 
has  gone  to  Hollywood  as  story  editor 
for  RKO  films. 


A.B.P.  JUDGES  NAMED 

Thomas  D.  Cutler  is  Chairman  of  < 
Editorial  Awards  Committee 

Members  of  the  committee  w-hich  will 
make  the  fifth  annual  A.B.P.  awards 
given  by  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  editorial  services  by  class  and  in¬ 
dustrial  publications,  have  just  been 
named.  They  are :  Chairman,  Thomas 
D.  Cutler,  publisher.  Ice  Cream  Trade 
Journal;  Saunders  Norvell,  president 
Remington  .Arms  Company;  (j.  Lynn 
Sumner,  G.  Lynn  Sumner  .\gency; 
Charles  F.  Abbott,  executive  director, 
.American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc¬ 
tion;  and  Fred  R.  Davis,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

The  awards  annually  recognize  three 
types  of  endeavor ;  The  .-K.B.P. 
Medal  is  conferred  upon  the  magazine 
performing  the  most  outstanding  service 
to  its  industry  and  money  prizes  go  to 
writers  of  the  best  editorials  and  the 
best  series  of  articles  or  news  reports. 

F'ntries  must  be  filed  by  member  pub¬ 
lications  before  Sept.  15  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  .Associated  Business 
Papers,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  The  jury’s  decisions  are  to  be 
announced  in  October. 


PERRY  HOST  TO  WRITERS 

Glen  Perry,  yachting  editor  of  the  .Vcu' 
York  Sun,  recently  entertained  regatta 
committeemen  and  yachtsmen  writers  at 
a  Dutch  supper  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Besides  his  father,  Lawrence  Perry  of 
the  Consolidated  Press,  the  guests  were 
William  H.  Taylor,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  James  Robbins,  New  York 
Times;  John  Ramsey.  Neiv  York 
American;  Montague  Worthley,  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Joseph  King, 
New  York  World-Telegram;  Edward  C. 
Morris,  assisting  yachting  editor,  New 
York  Sun;  Samuel  Wetherill,  assistant 
editor.  Yachting,  and  Eric  Sproule  of 
the  American  Yacht  Club;  also  Albert 
McGall  of  Orange  and  Finnis  K.  Farr 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 
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HELPFUL  INFLUENCES 

ARE  ACCUMULATING 


No  one  can  rin^  a  gong  when  the  hottom 
is  reached,  as  the  bottom  for  all  things  is  not 
reached  at  the  same  time.  However,  the  re¬ 
cent  improvement  in  commodity  prices  is 
leading  to  the  hope  that  the  turn  has  come  in 
some  directions. 

♦ 

In  the  West,  the  rise  in  hog  and  cattle 
prices  is  fostering  increased  confidence,  and 
holds  promise  of  renewed  purchasing  power 
among  the  farmers  this  Fall. 

♦ 

With  the  Home  Loan  Banks  will  come  a 
measure  of  relief  for  many  home  owners, 
while  the  wider  use  of  the  trade  acceptance 
is  aimed  at  the  stimulation  of  credit,  and 
benefiting  the  individual  merchant  and  busi¬ 
ness  man. 

♦ 

Adjournment  of  Congress  relieves  business 
from  further  tax  increases  and  agitation  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  but  leaves  us  with 
adequate  relief  measures  for  the  coming  Fall 
and  Winter. 

♦ 

The  strengthening  of  bond  prices  has 
added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
reserves  of  financial  institutions,  and  hank 
and  business  failures  are  reported  sharply  re¬ 
duced  from  recent  levels.  This,  and  other 
favorable  factors,  are  tending  to  bring  new 
issues  of  securities  into  the  market. 


Through  the  Glass-Steagall  Bill  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  been 
broadened,  and  the  committees  of  bankers 
and  industrialists  in  the  several  Reserve  dis¬ 
tricts  are  at  work  bringing  together  worthy 
projects  and  dependable  financing. 

♦ 

The  capital  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  has  been  raised  to  four  billion 
dollars — the  largest  sum  ever  entrusted  to  a 
single  government  agency  for  peacetime  allo¬ 
cation — and  is  a  strong  influence  for  finan¬ 
cial  stability. 

♦ 

At  Lausanne,  the  leading  European  nations 
have  found  a  larger  common  footing  than  at 
any  time  since  the  W^ar.  In  Ottawa,  the 
family  of  British  Commonwealths  is  meeting 
to  consider  its  mutual  problems  in  relation 
to  World  affairs.  These  deliberations  may 
pave  the  way  for  a  further  and  more  effective 
meeting  of  the  conference  on  reduced  arma¬ 
ments. 

♦ 

Definite  action  on  the  St.  Lawrence-Seaway 
project  has  added  confidence  to  other  hope¬ 
ful  conditions  in  the  mid-west,  while  through¬ 
out  the  country  there  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  it  is  about  time  to  make  needed  replace¬ 
ments,  and  to  buy  or  build  what  may  be 
needed  or  wanted  in  the  next  few  months. 


The  accumulation  of  these,  and  other  helpful  influences 
shouUl  result  in  an  increased  confidence. 

t 


The  National  Publishers^  Association 

“As  the  most  nearly  self-contained  nation,  we  have  tvithin 
our  own  boundaries  the  elemental  factors  for  recovery.” 

Published  in  the  interests  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  fundamental  influences  at  work  for  national  betterment. 
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LOW  ADVERTISING  RATES  NO  REAL 
SOLUTION  FOR  ADVERTISERS 

How  Western  Department  Store  Found  Better  Business  in 
Hig^her  Newspaper  Charges  Described  by  Consultant 
— Individual  Study  of  Cases  Needed 

By  HOMER  S.  CURTIS 
Newspaper  Analyst  and  Retail  Sales  Consultant 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  I  was  the  signed  it  for  a  three-years’  term.  The 
advertising  manager  for  the  larg-  25  per  cent  rise  went  into  effect, 
est  store  in  a  middle  western  city  of  Things,  for  the  paper,  turned  out  just 
about  400,000  population  when  the  pub-  as  I  had  ventured  they  would.  We  pro- 
lisher  of  the  largest  paper  came  to  me  duced  better  advertising,  they  gave  us  a 
and  said;  more  readable  paper,  and  both  of  us 

“Curtis,  we  find  that  we  will  have  to  made  money. 


raise  our  rates  the  first  of  the  year.’’ 
“How  much?” 

“Fifteen  per  cent.” 


The  old  rate  had  been  so  low  that 
the  paper  could  not  make  money  even 
on  a  large  bulk  of  copy.  With  the 


“If  you  do  I'll  fight  you!’’  Plenty  of  new  rate,  the  number  of  pages  dropped. 


emphasis  on  that. 

The  publisher  looked  at  me  in  aston- 


Stores  which  had  used  full  pages  cut 
down  to  smaller  space,  permitting  read- 


ishment,  and  went  on:  “We  are  trying  ing  matter  beside  their  advertisements, 
to  give  you  a  good  paper.  We  are  The  paper  began  to  look  like  a  news- 


ready  to  turn  our  books,  costs,  circula¬ 
tion  statements,  bills,  anything  you 


paper,  instead  of  a  billboard. 

The  sequel  to  the  story  comes  just 


want,  over  to  your  store  controller  or  a  20  years  later,  in  1932.  Another  pub- 
certified  public  accountant  so  that  you  lisher  is  on  the  job.  The  depression  has 
can  see  for  yourself  that  we  are  not  worked  havoc  with  the  department  store 
asking  for  anything  to  which  we  do  not  business.  The  new  publisher  goes  to 
think  we  are  entitled.  We  can’t  con-  these  self-same  stores  with  a  different 
tinue  to  give  you  a  good  paper  at  the  kind  of  a  proposition,  as  follows : 
present  rates.  We  believe  we  should  “I  gather  that  you  merchants  are  hav- 
have  a  fair  profit  on  the  service  we  are  ing  a  pretty  hard  time  to  get  business 
giving  you.  We  think  you  want  a  good  and  that  you  are  cutting  exj^nses  in 
paper  and  that  we  should  have  a  good  every  direction.  I  don’t  believe  you 
living  out  of  it.  Don’t  you?”  want  to  cut  down  your  advertising  space 

“Sure,  I  do.  But  if  you  raise  your  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Now,  here  is  what 
rates  15  per  cent  I  am  going  to  fight  we  will  do  to  help  you  out.  If  you 
you,”  I  told  him.  “I  don’t  like  your  will  continue  to  use  the  same  amount  of 
paper.  We  don’t  get  as  good  positions  linage  that  you  used  last  year  we  will 
as  I  think  we  should  have.  There  is  try  to  make  a  rate  that  will  help  you 
not  enough  editorial  content  for  the  to  do  so.” 

advertising  carried.  The  paper  is  t<w  The  stores  and  the  paper  soon  got  to- 
bulky  and  it’s  too  hard  to  read.  I  don’t  gether  on  what  each  agreed  was  a  fair 
like  a  dern  thing  about  it  excepting  the  and  equitable  rate  under  the  circum- 
service  I  get  out  of  your  composing  stances.  Business  of  much  handshaking 
room  and  the  quantity  of  its  circula-  and  backslapping.  The  linage  held  up 
tion.”  Etc.,  ad  lib,  for  about  20  minutes,  as  per  agreement — for  a  few  weeks. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  we  ought  Publishers  and  advertising  men  can 


to  do?”  he  asked. 

“Raise  your  rates  25  per  cent !” 


guess  the  rest  of  the  story. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  us  admit 


“Raise  our  rates  25  per  cent  he  j}-,at  there  is  merit  in  the  arguments  of 
gurgled.  “I  don’t  understand.  W  hat  gjjes  of  the  newspaper  rate  con- 

would  happen  if  we  did  that?  \ou  troversy  and  that  there  is  a  modicum 
just  got  through  telling  me  you  would  of  truth  in  the  things  both  sides  say 
fight  us  if  we  raised  them  15  per  cent,  about  each  other.  But,  on  the  merchants’ 


I  don’t  get  you.” 


side,  the  loud  pedal  is  held  down  on  just 


“I’ll  tell  you,”  I  replied.  “This  is  things,  to  wit :  “Papers  do  not  pro- 
what  will  happen.  If  you  raise  your  duce  as  they  used  to”  and  “Newspaper 
rates  25  per  cent  the  _  most  of  your  rates  ought  to  come  down  because 
advertisers  will  be  running  around  like  ever>’thing  else  has  come  down.”  With 
a  spring  maverick  after  its  ma.  Many  first  argument  I  take  exception, 
of  them  who  do  not  run  big  schedules  effect,  a  newspaper  is  like  a  farm, 

will  stay  out  of  your  paper  for  a  while.  The  publisher  presents  the  advertiser 
But  after  four  or  five  months  they  will  with  a  farm  of  a  certain  size.  The 
be  coming  back  with  the  same  amount  farm  has  a  very  rich  soil.  The  pub- 


of  money  they  spent  before. 


lisher  advises  that  if  it  be  planted  in 


“in  our  case,  we  have  just  so  much  com,  with  a  lister,  and  cultivated  four 
money  to  spend.  We  won’t  spend  a  times  during  the  growing  season,  it  will 
cent  more  than  we  can  afford.  We  will  produce  a  crop  of  not  less  than  50 
cut  our  space  down  to  equalize  a  25j»r  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  if  the  instruc- 
cent  rise.  I  will  have  to  merchandise  fions  are  not  followed,  the  corn  is 
my  advertising  more  carefully — and  put  planted  in  hills  instead  of  with  a  lister, 
more  brains  into  my  copy.  But  I  ex-  jbe  har\est  amounts  to  only  20 

pect  that  you  will  give  me  a  bushels  per  acre,  it  is  the  advertiser’s 

paper  than  you  are  now  doing — better  fault — not  the  farm’s  (or  paper’s), 
position,  more  reading  matter  for  your  jf  jj^e  merchants’  contention  is  on  a 
subscribers  and  a  bulk  that  won  t  need  dollar  basis,  it  is  quite  likely  to  be 
a  music  rack  to  hold  it  whenever  any-  true.  But  if  the  unit  volume  produced 
one  wants  to  read  it.  is  taken  into  account  it  will  be  found 

“From  your  side  of  the  fence,  you  that  the  papers  nowadays  are  just  as 
will  be  able  to  put  more  worth-while  productive  as  they  ever  were  and  often- 
stuff  in  the  paper  and  you  will  be  savmg  times  more  so  when  the  advertising  is 
on  all  costs  outside  of  the  editorial  de-  intelligently  done.  Otherwise  look  to 
partment.  You  will  make  considerable  the  advertising  for  the  reason.  The 
savings,  I  should  guess.”  trouble  with  advertising  for  the  past 

That  publisher  was  about  as  flabber-  f^.^  years  is  that  it  has  been  much  like 
gasted  as  any  publisher  I  have  milking  a  steel  cow  into  a  tin  bucket — 

seen.  To  think  that  his  largest  adver-  plenty  of  noise  but  no  milk  for  the 
tiser  should  suggest  a  larger  rate  rise  reader. 


than  he  had  asked  for  was  beyond  his  Macy’s,  of  New  York,  says  that  their 
comprehension.  j'k  advertising  should  show  a  cost  of  not 

He  reached  for  his^^  hat,  and  towed  more  than  6  per  cent  against  volume 
himself  out  with  an  “I  would  like  to  qp  rbe  advertised  item.  Loeser’s. 

think  that  over.”  of  Brooklyn,  tries  to  get  under  the  7 

Atout  a  week  later  my  telephone  p^r  cent  mark  and  many  stores  around 
rang.  This  publisher  wanted  me  to  country  are  satisfied  when  the  ex- 
come  over  and  talk  to  his  board  of  di-  pense  is  under  10  per  cent  This  is  all 
rectors.  I  _  told  them  my  sfO’T’  ,  very  well  and  is  much  better  than  using 
some  additions,  and  that  yardstick  at  all.  But  it  fails  to 

they  would  try  my  plan  if  I  would  stand  ^bow  what  influence  the  advertising  has 
by  my  word  to  accept  a  25  per  cent  nse.  jbe  entire  store  and,  therefore,  gives 
A  contract  was  handed  to  me  and  1  ^be  store  a  lopsided  view  of  the  power 


of  its  advertising  media.  Furthermore, 
it  fails  to  reckon  with  the  potential 
producing  powers  of  the  paper  used. 

There  are  too  many  cases  of  late 
record  proving  that  papers  do  produce 
as  well  as  they  ever  did  (if  properly 
handled)  to  warrant  further  discussion. 

It  is  true  that  some  papers  should  re¬ 
duce  their  rates.  It  is  also  true  that 
some  papers  are  not  getting  as  much 
as  they  are  entitled  to,  if  we  base  our 
contentions  on  averages  and  merchan¬ 
dising  circulation  instead  of  numerical 
coverage.  But  the  argument  that  news¬ 
paper  rates  should  come  down  because 
everything  else  has  is  simply  an  insult 
to  one’s  intelligence.  Might  as  well  say 
that  every  publisher  ought  to  grow  a 
lieard  because  all  members  of  the  House 
of  David  are  required  to  wear  beards 
and  long  hair. 

However,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
wrong  side  of  the  case  for  a  moment 
and  agree  that  newspaper  rates  should 
come  down.  But  how  much?  How  are 
we  going  to  decide  what  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  rate?  Is  it  to  be  on  gross 
circulation  or  is  it  to  be  on  what  the 
paper  is  actually  worth  to  the  store — its 
potential  trade  possibilities,  in  other 
words?  To  me  the  latter  seems  to  be 
the  proper  basis  for  estimating  rates — 
the  potential  value  of  the  paper  to  the 
store. 

The  value  of  a  paper  varies  with 
every  store.  It  will  not  pull  to  the  same 
extent  for  each  store.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  we  remember  that  not 
every  store  caters  to  the  same  class  of 
trade  and  that  stores  are  no  more  alike 
than  people.  Neither  are  papers,  for 
that  matter. 

So  we  find  these  questions  entering 
into  the  discussion:  What  papers  are 
best  for  direct  returns?  What  papers 
are  best  for  delayed-returns  merchan¬ 
dise?  In  what  papers  will  institutional 
advertising  produce  results?  What  is 
the  waste  circulation  to  a  store  of  each 
paper  ?  What  is  the  customer  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  each  paper?  What  is  the 
difference  in  drawing  power  of  each 
paper  for  the  various  merchandise  clas¬ 
sifications?  And,  finally,  what  is  the 
actual  cost  per  thousand  of  useful  circu¬ 
lation  to  a  store?  This  last  question  is 
the  most  important. 

Incidentally,  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
merchant  who  actually  knew  what  he 
was  paying  for  merchandise  circulation. 
Altogether  too  many  of  them  place  their 
advertising  from  a  standpoint  of  prece¬ 
dent,  on  a  basis  of  guesswork  or  from 
a  follow-the-leader,  sheep-style  attitude. 
And  they  go  on  hollering,  “Newspaper 
rates  ought  to  come  down  because 
everything  else  has.”  That  is  not  a 
good  reason. 

Naturally,  a  publisher  cannot  have  a 
different  rate  for  every  advertiser.  And 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  merchants 
to  get  together  and  demand  the  same 
percentage  of  rate  adjustment  for  all 
the  papers  in  a  city.  Neither  would  it 
be  fair  for  the  publishers  to  adopt  like 
belligerent  attitudes. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  paper  has  a 
producing  area  of  a  certain  size  for  a 
specific  store,  that  the  area  is  of  an¬ 
other  size  for  another  store,  and  still 
another  for  the  next  store,  and  so  on. 
By  determining  what  these  areas  are, 
and  taking  the  average  for  all  stores, 
an  adjustment  policy,  either  upward  or 
downward,  can  be  quickly  arrived  at 
fair  for  both  paf^r  and  merchant. 

One  of  the  basic  troubles  of  the  whole 
business  structure  at  this  time  is  that  all 
of  us  are  still  over-valuing  our  busi¬ 
nesses  and  are  striving  to  produce  re¬ 
turns  and  profits  which  are  not  in 
harmony  with  conditions. 

A  merchant  came  to  me  atout  his 
advertising  returns.  I  looked  into  the 
matter  of  profits  on  his  capitalization 
and  compared  them  with  those  of  the 
year  previous.  I  advised  him  to  take 
a  loss,  however  great,  and  put  on  his 
books  the  value  of  his  store  on  a  basis 
of  what  it  was  actually  worth  at  that 
time.  He  did.  He  has  been  showing 
a  profit  ever  since.  Others  who  did  not 
do  likewise  have  been  showing  losses. 
And  papers  are  taking  the  blame  for 
many  things  that  are  the  merchants’ 
own  fault. 


Hold  Vacationists 
with  these 

GRIPPING 

SERIALS 

t**The  Mystery 
Mary  Grier’’^ 

WALLACE 

Wlierein  Detertive  Captain  Jordan  tn- 
rein  nut  thr  arertH  blaatinx  thia  prrttj 
at<‘iioerapliFr’H  lifr  and.  after  putting 
tier  eneniieN  to  rout,  marrir*  her. 

**The  Man 
from  Sing  L  M 

Sing”  ifgy 

E.  PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM  • 

Telling  how  the  framer  of  a  Wall 
Street  financier  reccivea  retribution  at 
the  handH  of  a  clever  atenographer  and 
beautiful  Ncreen  actrcaa. 

^^Money 

REX  BEACH 

A  myater.v  man  in  a  dreaa  auit  fall! 
from  the  Hky  braide  the  boat  of  a 
young  girl  wlio  later  playa  the  atork 
market  and  wins  her  father’a  freedoai 
UH  well  aK  her  own  happineaN. 

“Treasure 

Hunt” 


BARBARA  WEB 

A  fttenoicrapher  rrreiveM  »  map  indl* 
eating  a  tmisarr  trove.  Enduring  tur¬ 
moil  and  terror  while  followinic  its 
iruidanre  she  maketi  a  prt^ious  arqoi- 
Nition. 


'•^TheWrong 

Wife’^ 

By  ARTHUR 
SOMERS  ROCHE 


A  modem  cavalier's  proposal  to  one 
alrl  is  received  and  accepted  by  another 
of  similar  name.  Through  chivalry  he 
marries  **the  wrons  wife'*  but  Andsthst 
she  is  the  rifrht  one  after  all. 


*^The  Million 
Dollar  GirV* 

VERA  BROWN 

A  suspenseful  serial  reversing  the 
rinderella  motif  by  making  the  heroine 
lose  her  millions  and.  after  many  trib¬ 
ulations,  win  her  struggling  lover*  who 
rises  to  affluence. 

For  Term*  and  Samples  Wire 

LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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These  Constantly  Increasing  Billions 

in  Resources - Stabilize  the  Great 

FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union 


CCORDING  to  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  newest  complete  report 
by  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shows  the  aggregate  resources  of  all 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


banks  and  trust  companies  stood  at  $22,474,000,000  in  1931 
— after  approximately  twenty-four  months  of  the  business 
slump  extending  from  1929  through  1931. 

In  spite  of  seven  severe  national  business  depressions  occurring 
in  the  past  forty-one  years.  New  York  State  resources  have 
risen  from  a  “mere”  $1,869,000,000  in  1890  to  the  staggering 
figures  given  above. 

It  is  the  impregnable  economic  backing  and  the  potential 
buying  power  represented  in  these  statistics  which  makes  New 
York  State  the  great  FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union.  The 
Empire  State  continues  to  roll  up  its  billions  in  resources  each 
year,  regardless  of  conditions. 

This  is  the  greatest  mass  sales  market  in  the  world,  measured 
as  an  individual  trade  field  for  the  merchandising  of  standard 
national  brands.  And  as  the  summer  of  ’32  advances  with 
slow  but  steady  improvement  in  business,  trade  and  industry^-^ 
so  does  the  Empire  State  market  keep  pace  with  this  bettered 
condition. 

The  FIRST  MARKET  is  so  far-flung  in  its  network  of  huge 
trade  ramifications  that  a  single  step  in  such  an  advance  often 
means  more  to  merchandisers  than  the  combined  improvement 
returns  from  entire  markets  elsewhere. 

The  pre-eminent  New  York  State  newspapers  given  here  are 
the  logical  linage  pacemakers  for  this  ’32  advance,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  results.  Empire  State  advertising  has  steadily 
paced  the  state’s  economical  growth  from  way  before  1890 — 
to  the  present  day. 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

**Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

47,791 

.13 

.13 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . . . 

..(M) 

30,264 

.12 

.12 

••Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. . . . 

....(S) 

49,526 

.17 

.17 

••Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat. 

...(E) 

9,231 

.05 

.05 

ft  Auburn  Citizen -Advertiser . 

...(E) 

8,920 

.065 

.055 

ttBufTalo  Courier-Express . 

..(M) 

124,242 

.25 

.25 

ttBuffalo  Courier-Express . 

,...(S) 

171,570 

.30 

.30 

ttBufTalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

180,532 

.35 

.35 

••Coming  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

8,688 

.05 

.05 

••Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser. lE&M) 

32,856 

.11 

.11 

ttGeneva  Daily  Times . 

...(E) 

5,929 

.04 

.04 

••Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

&  Leader-Republican . < 

E&M) 

13,605 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News . 

. . .  (E) 

8,106 

.05 

.05 

••Jamestown  Morning  Post . 

,..(M) 

12,999 

.045 

.045 

L 


••Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

...(E) 

8,678 

.05 

.05 

••Newburg-Beacon  Daily  News. . . 

...(E) 

16,053 

.09 

.09 

ttThe  Sun,  New  York . 

. . .  (E) 

308,091 

.70 

.65 

ttNew  York  Times . . 

...(M) 

467.296 

.90 

.882 

ttNew  York  Times . 

....(S) 

780,470 

1.20 

1.176 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

...(M) 

336,166 

.75 

.735 

ttNew  York  Herald  Tribune . 

....(S) 

475,018 

.80 

.784 

ttNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

,...(E) 

23.255 

.08 

.08 

ttPort  Jervis  Union  Gazette . 

,...(E) 

3,371 

.035 

.03 

••Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Enterprise 

....(E) 

15,359 

.09 

.09 

•Rochester  Times-Union . 

(M&E) 

|'162,548 

.40 

•Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

(M&E) 

.40 

••Troy  Record . 

(M&E)' 

24,703 

.07 

.07 

tGovemment  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
•A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1931. 
tfOovemment  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
**A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 


Putting  Millions  of  Idle 


K\-\  ‘^r 


Another  threatening 
cloud  has  been  dispelled  .  .  . 

The  canning  industry  had  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  tied  up  in  tender  succulent  vegetables, 
ripe,  flavorful  fruits,  choice  poultry  and 
meats,  fresh  sea  foods,  new  pasteurized  milk 
— more  than  two  hundred  palate-tempting, 
health-giving  foods. 

The  immediate  heavy  loss  with  which  the 
canners  were  threatened  was  only  the  first 
of  a  series  that  loomed  upon  the  horizon. 
Farmers  soon  would  need  monev  with 


which  to  buy  seeds,  fishermen  would  be 
unable  to  outfit  their  boats  without  funds, 
1932  packs  would  have  to  be  curtailed. 
Workers  in  allied  industries  would  find 
themselves  without  jobs. 

But  the  National  Canners  Association 
rose  to  the  emergency.  They  raised  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  an  able  advertising  agency. 
A  great  packing  house  agreed  to  tie-in  with 
its  own  advertising.  Newspapers  co-oper¬ 
ated  by  securing  local  wholesale  and  retail 
tie-up  advertisements. 

Funds  climbed  toward 
the  million  mark. 

Advertising  in  sev¬ 
enty-two  newspapers  in 
sixty-nine  cities  got 
quick  action.  Canned 
goods  began  to  move 
into  the  homes  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Retailers  be¬ 
gan  to  order  from  job¬ 
bers,  and  jobbers  from 
brokers  and  packers. 


These  Facts  Presented  by  the  Followinj 


Arson  Beacon-Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telecram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 


Dau  as  News 
Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News  ' 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS 
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ollars  to  Work  in  1932 


HELPS  BUSINESS  TURN  THE  CORNER  .  . 


The  details  of  this 
story  of  achievement 
should  he  helpful  to 
any  industry  or  board  of 
directors  whose  press¬ 
ing  problem  is  sales. 

For  this  is  a  good 
time  to  vote  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  use  of  your  sales 
manager  in  newspaper 
advertising.  He  will 
guarantee  results. 


lEY  CITY  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telecram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 


Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times 
Westchester  Newspapers, 
Inc.  (8  Dailies) 
Waterbury  Republican 
Waterbury  American 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


THE  GREAT  BALANCE  WHEEL 
OF  THE  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

The  value  of  foods  packed  in  tin  in  1929 
was  over  800  millions  of  dollars;  packed 
in  glass  nearly  300  millions. 

One  half  the  milk  of  America’s 
23,000,000  cows  is  ample  for  household 
consumption.  $173,469,962  was  the  value 
of  milk  canned  in  1929. 

There  are  4,564,541  farms  in  the  U.  S. 
The  vegetables  and  soups  canned  in  1929 
sold  for  $325,738,329;  fruits  $137,399,341; 
meats  and  poultry,  nearly  $50,000,000. 

There  are  nearly  80,000  boats  engaged 
in  commercial  fishing;  the  catch  of  3,000,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1929  was  worth  $113,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  fish  canned, 
mostly  salmon,  sardines,  and  tuna, 
$101,965,955. 

The  packing  was  done  in  2,882  establish¬ 
ments  by  97,261  workers. 

Canning  added  nearly  one  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  value  of  raw  products 
for  which  farmers,  fishermen,  etc.,  were 
paid  other  hundreds  of  millions. 

Five  billions  of  tin  cans,  more  than  two 
billion  glass  containers  were  needed; 
printed  and  lithographed  labels,  etc.,  by 
the  biUions.  Nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
was  spent  for  canning  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  1929. 


And  the  packers  were  again  able  to  con¬ 
tract  for  crops  and  finance  the  sailing  of 
fishing  fleets. 

THE  MAGIC  OF 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

The  newspapers  were  Aladdin's  Lamp.  The 
Canners  rubbed  the  lamp.  The  consumer 
appeared!  And,  behold,  the  farmer  has 
money  for  his  planting  —  the  fisherman 
caulks  his  boat  and  overhauls  his  nets — 
the  wheels  of  great  industries  begin  to  turn. 


ADVERTISING 


IN  72  NEWSPAPERS 


SOLD  CANNED  GOODS 


IN  69  MARKETS 
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E  D 

OPTIMISTIC  NEWS 

The  true  causes  of  the  past  32  months  of 
depression  are  fairly  well  known,  as  they  lie 
in  the  measurable  field  of  economics,  but  the 
amount  of  distress  and  harm  which  might  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  an  unjustifiably  alarmed,  even  panicky,  mass 
psychology  is  a  wholly  intangible  factor.  It  has 
operated,  of  course,  and  was  beyond  human  control. 

The  general  press,  we  think,  has  treated  the  two 
years  and  eight  months  reversal  of  business  and 
employment  in  honestly  realistic  terms.  It  has  jus¬ 
tified  the  faith  of  the  reading  public.  That  news- 
paperdom  has  been  censured  from  some  sides  for 
printing  the  unpleasant  truth,  and  in  equally  vdie- 
ment  terms  has  been  denounced  from  other  sides  as 
having  suppressed  the  facts,  to  us  indicates  that  it 
has  done  a  thorough  and  excellent  job  of  public- 
service  news  telling.  Certainly,  the  press  did  not 
“pull  the  punch”  when  the  news  concerned  toppling 
mountains  of  credit,  collapsing  skyscrapers  known 
as  price  and  wage  structures  and  vast  crumpling 
balloons  called  “deflation.”  All  of  these  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  generally  and  duly  chronicled  in 
the  news  and  in  no  wise  have  the  people  been 
deceived  as  to  the  extent  and  violence  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  upheavaL 

By  the  same  token,  now  that  there  are  some  rays 
of  relieving  daylight  on  a  situation  heretofore  dark, 
the  press  is  publishing  as  important  news  any  devel¬ 
opment  indicating  recovery.  Hence  we  note  columns 
of  telegraph  items  in  the  newspapers,  telling  of 
instances  of  renewed  industrial  activity  in  scattered 
localities.  The  big  play  the  press  gave  to  the  sud¬ 
den  recovery  of  prices  in  the  livestock  markets 
seemed  to  us  wholly  warranted  and  we  rather  gloried 
in  a  headline  appearing  in  Omaha  IV arid  Herald  as 
follows :  “Livestock  Gains  Add  95  Millions  to  State 
Values  .  .  .  Hogs  Touch  $5.10.” 

So  long  as  this  type  of  news  is  honestly  and 
realistically  reported  it  is  jolly  good  public  service. 
If  and  when  it  is  exaggerated,  blown  up  for  effect, 
either  political  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  power¬ 
ful  influences  seeking  to  make  newspapermen  mirror 
fair  conditions  whether  true  or  false,  such  optimistic 
news  is  dangerous  and  to  be  avoided.  Readers 
naturally  are  anxious  to  hear  that  the  storm  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  blow  over,  but  they  want  no  false  hopes, 
no  mirages,  no  mere  prosperity  propaganda.  To 
discriminate  between  fact  and  fancy,  actual  truth 
vs.  rainbow  prophecy,  calls  for  sober  editing.  The 
wire  services  especially  should  be  on  guard  to  give 
the  reader  a  square  deal  in  these  recovery  stories. 
Publication  of  glowing  revival  fakes  would  undo 
the  conscientious  work  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
Reaction  from  false  promises  may  be  even  more 
harmful  than  any  panicky  feeling  the  public  has 
exhibited  over  direct  bad  news  during  the  depression. 

The  manner  in  which  newspapers,  by  and  large, 
have  handled  delicate  public  opinion  in  relation  to 
local  bank  situations  is  a  chapter  which  must  some 
day  be  written  in  full.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  how  many  bank  failures  have  been 
averted  by  direct  press  action.  We  know  of  several 
instances.  In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe  that  the  Michigan  Bankers’  Association  at  a 
recent  convention  adopted  resolutions  commending 
the  newspapers  of  that  state  for  a  “major  contri¬ 
bution  in  steadying  the  social,  economic,  industrial 
and  business  structure  of  the  communities  they 
serve,  the  state  of  Michigan  and  the  country  as  a 
whole.” 

Such  commendation  is  not  misplaced  and  we  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  many  organizations 
of  business  men,  as  well  as  bankers,  will  find  them¬ 
selves  passing  similar  resolutions  in  appreciation  of 
newspaper  service  in  the  trying  years  since  1929. 
Perhaps  not  the  least  of  the  achievement  to  be 
appraised  will  be  the  effort  newspapermen  have  made 
to  block  commercial  and  political  hotheads  from 
tearing  down  the  structure  of^  American  business 
standards  in  an  insensate  attempt  to  defend  rank 
inflations  at  the  top.  This  hysterical  pressure  to 
lower  living  standards  will  not,  in  the  long  view, 
succeed,  for  America  will  never  submit  to  conditions 
which  limit  comfort  and  happiness  in  a  land  of 
plenty. 


The  astomshing  complexity  of  present  inter¬ 
national  and  dontcsiic  problems  calls  for  expert 
icriting  in  er'cry  department. 


Get  wisdom:  and  with  all  thy  getting  get 
understanding. — Proverbs,  IV;  7. 


THE  TAX  ORGY 

WRITES  a  prominent  Southern  newspaper 
executive  to  Editor  &  Publisher:  “It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  in  a  position  in  these  trying  times  to  perform 
a  great  public  service,  both  to  readers  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  through  an  organized  effort  to  obtain  lower 
taxes,  federal  and  local.  Each  publisher  ought  to 
question  his  state’s  representatives  in  Congress,  as 
well  as  nominees  for  office,  asking  where  they  stand 
on  the  tax  question.  The  replies  should  be  published. 
Lower  government  expenditures  naturally  mean 
lower  taxes  for  corporations,  firms  and  individuals. 

“Mounting  expenditures  now  present  an  appalling 
prospect.  Simultaneous  action  by  organized  pub¬ 
lishers,  say  early  in  October,  would  yield  an  impor¬ 
tant  result.  The  condition  calls  for  drastic  measures.” 

We  are  glad  to  publish  this  appeal  and  back  it 
up  with  some  astounding  figures: 

Next  year,  according  to  estimates,  the  federal 
government  will  spend  more  than  four  billions  of 
dollars.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  national  budget 
reached  a  billion  dollars,  a  sum  which  seemed  fan¬ 
tastic  at  that  time.  With  business  prosperous  and 
workers  generally  flourishing,  it  was  no  great  trick 
to  meet  federal  expenses  in  early  post-war  years. 
However,  in  the  present  depleted  condition  of  busi¬ 
ness,  taxation  becomes  a  vastly  complicated  problem. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  fiscal  year,  1931, 
the  250,000  (count  ’em)  corporate  bodies  in  the 
U.S.A.  that  are  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  taxes, 
drew  upon  the  people  for  more  than  fourteen  billion 
tax  dollars.  This  was  an  increase  in  only  three 
years  of  two  and  a  quarter  billions.  Counting  inter¬ 
est  charges  on  debts  the  whole  cost  of  government, 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  in  one  form  or  another, 
promises  in  1932  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$19,000,000,000.  To  cover  this  stupendous  sum 
would  require  recovery  of  business  in  miraculous 
time  and  volume. 

Better  to  comprehend  what  the  federal  condition 
is,  one  should  read  what  former  U.  S.  Solicitor- 
General  James  M.  Beck,  now  a  member  of  Congress, 
writes  in  his  book  “Our  Wonderland  of  Bureau¬ 
cracy.”  We  quote  a  single  instance: 

“The  mushroom  growth  of  the  bureaucratic 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
so  astounding  that  Congress  appropriated  $17,500,- 
000  to  construct  an  office  building  containing  3,311 
rooms,  occupying  a  land  area  of  nearly  eight  acres 
and  seven  stories  high  with  total  floor  area  of 
1,605,066  square  feet.  A  tabulated  statement  of 
the  expenses  of  this  department  for  the  fiscal  year 
1914,  1921  and  1932  shows  $10,329,608.44,  $23,912,- 
394  and  $54,959,586.67  respectively." 

The  rapidity  of  increase  in  expenditures  of  the 
federal  government  is  duplicated,  often  exceeded,  by 
certain  state,  city  and  county  governments.  Addi¬ 
tional  borrowing  to  pay  the  cost  of  government  has 
brought  perilous  conditions  to  such  metropolitan 
cities  as  Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Detroit.  No  systematic  plan  for  reduction  of  debt- 
creating  agencies  has  been  contrived.  The  burden 
of  “doles,”  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  handed 
out,  threatens  to  make  next  winter  historic,  at  least 
from  the  viewpoint  of  taxpayers. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  suggestion  our  Southern 
friend  makes  is  that  organized  newspapermen  should 
attack  the  citadels  of  bureaucracy  as  an  emergency 
measure.  He  hopes  to  see  some  non-political  body 
at  work  warning  legislative  powers,  whether  Con¬ 
gress,  legislatures  or  local  boards,  that  government 
must  be  transacted  at  reduced  cost.  We  have  faith 
that  newspapermen  could  procure  the  facts  and 
present  them  in  impressive  form  to  the  authorities. 


Consider,  please,  the  amount  of  energy  certain 
advertising  people  are  putting  into  saving  one 
or  two  per  cent  from  their  bills,  and  also  how 
little  good  copy  is  current  to  induce  buying. 


I  A  L 

A  LETTER  AND  A  REPLY 

OLLOWING  is  a  letter  sent  to  a  newspaper 
publisher  on  the  date  mentioned; 

July  19,  1932. 

Publishers  Daily  Blank. 

Gentlemen:  Every  cost  that  enters  into  our 
operation  has  been  very  materially  reduced  within 
the  last  three  years.  In  the  last  few  months 
magazine  rates  have  been  reduced  in  a  great  many 
instances.  The  price  of  our  products  has  been 
tremendously  reduced.  We  think  all  this  is  jus¬ 
tified. 

We  are  wondering  whether  or  not  you  contem¬ 
plate  reducing  your  advertising  rates. 

We  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company 
R.  F.  Rogan,  Advertising  Manager. 


We  do  not  know  how  publishers  have  replied,  if 
at  all,  to  this  left-handed  attempt  to  break  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates,  but  we  can  easily  think  of 
a  reply  a  publisher  might  make  if  the  condition  of 
his  business  is  typical.  Here  it  is: 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 

Cincinnati,  O. 

(Attention  R.  F.  Rogan,  Advertising  Manager.) 

Gentlemen :  Every  element  that  entered  into  your 
oiieration,  including  sales  price,  was  very  materially 
increased  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to  1930, 
with  one  exception — newspaper  advertising.  In  that 
astounding  period  of  inflation,  prosecuted  so  largely 
at  the  expense  of  the  present  day,  most  newspapers 
kept  their  heads  and  a  sense  of  proportion  and  did 
not  run  wild  with  increased  advertising  rates.  There¬ 
fore,  since  we  did  not  participate  in  the  inflation 
orgy,  we  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  deflation 
katzen  jammer. 

What  magazines  have  done  is  not  our  affair. 
Newspapers  in  general  have  held  circulations  by 
maintaining  editorial  and  service  standards.  News¬ 
papers  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  now  as  heretofore. 
They  bring  very  satisfactory  results  to  advertisers 
like  your  company.  You  are  running  an  Ivory 
campaign  at  present,  largely  in  the  daily  press,  and 
it  is  no  doubt  yielding  satisfactory  returns.  Why 
are  you  so  keenly  active  to  interpose  your  will  in 
the  conduct  of  my  business,  offering  a  method  which 
would  tend  to  break  down  an  instrument  that  is 
giving  you  a  profitable  return  on  your  investment? 

We  congratulate  you  on  being  able  to  reduce  your 
sales  price,  but  can  understand  that  you  are  thus 
supporting  your  volume  and  therefore  your  profits. 

The  newspaper  business  is  quite  different  from 
the  ordinary  industry  and  therefore  must  be  regarded 
as  special.  You  see,  our  chief  product  is  always, 
year  by  year,  sold  under  cost.  There  are  excellent 
reasons  in  public  policy  to  account  for  this  method. 
We  thrive  from  our  by-product,  advertising.  Despite 
hard  times  we  have  continued  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  within  2  per  cent  of  as  many  copies  as  in 
1929,  which  constitutes  full  service  for  advertisers 
and  the  reading  public.  But  the  volume  of  our 
by-product,  advertising,  has  fallen  off  about  one- 
third  since  1929.  Naturally,  we  too  depend  upon 
volume  for  profit.  This,  then,  is  our  contribution 
to  the  “world-wide  depression,”  and  the  nation-wide 
deflation.  The  effect  is  severe,  as  we  are  robbed 
of  most  of  our  profit  and  have  been  forced  by  this 
circumstance  to  make  rigid  economies,  passing  on 
some  share  of  our  troubles  to  other  innocent  people 
It  is  a  vicious  circle,  and  we  do  not  enjoy  it.  You 
say  you  think  “all  this  is  justified.”  Why?  By  what 
process  of  reasoning? 

We  have  made  no  economy  which  seriously  im¬ 
pairs  the  value  of  our  newspaper,  either  to  reader 
or  advertiser.  We  are  sure  that  you  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  the  99  44/lOOths  per  cent  purity  of  Ivory  soap 
at  the  lower  price.  And  so,  at  least  we  agree  on 
one  point,  namely :  standards  of  quality  must  be 
upheld.  Perhaps  you  would  admit  that  it  is  as 
necessary,  in  public  policy,  for  us  to  provide  good 
news  service  as  for  you  to  provide  good  soap.  You 
can  readily  understand  that,  without  increased  vol¬ 
ume  guaranteed,  we  might  wreck  our  news  service 
were  we  to  cut  advertising  rates  on  the  amount  of 
space  now  running.  Therefore,  we  can  relieve  your 
wonderment  on  this  score  by  telling  you  that  we  do 
not  contemplate  any  such  course.  This  is  the  letter 
you  request. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


Samuel  l.  slover,  publisher 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  and 
Rufus  G-  Roberts,  publisher  Culpeper 
(Va.)  Virginia  Star,  have  been  named 
!  ,0  a  commission  to  formulate  plans 

j  for  that  state’s  participation  in  the  Cen- 
,  jury  of  Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago 
beginning  June  1,  1933. 

John  H.  Fahey,  publisher,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Post,  entertained  Presidential 
candidate  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  his 
summer  home  in  Swampscott,  Mass., 
last  week. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  publisher.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Titnes-Picayune,  was 
called  to  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  last 
week  by  the  death  of  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
(  May  Poitevant. 

*  H.  C.  Ogden,'  publisher.  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  addressed  the 
Young  Republican  Club  of  Wheeling 
recently. 

James  M.  Langley,  publisher.  Con¬ 
cord  (N.  H.)  Monitor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Unemployment  Relief  Committee. 

C.  A.  Noble,  president,  Richmond 
Hill  (N.  Y.)  Record,  is  spending  two 
weeks  at  Jamesport,  L.  I. 

Eugene  E.  Early,  publisher,  Jamaica 
(N.  Y.)  Queens  Evening  News,  has 
returned  to  work  after  an  absence  of 
several  weeks  during  which  he  covered 
the  conventions  in  Chicago  and  later 
visited  Wisconsin. 

Oliver  L.  Hall,  editor,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Iward  of  trustees  of  Hampden 
Academy. 

Fred  L.  Kohli,  publisher,  Monroe 
(Wis.)  Green  County  Herold,  and  for¬ 
mer  mayor,  has  been  nominated  for  the 
Wisconsin  state  assembly. 

Curtis  B.  Hurley,  publisher.  Morril- 
ton  (Ark.)  Democrat,  and  Walter  B. 
Sorrells,  managing  editor.  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Commercial,  have  been  ap- 
.  pointed  to  the  executive  committee  of 
'  the  Run-Off  Primary  Association,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  obtain  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  run-off  primary  law  in  that 
state. 

Harry  B.  Albro,  editor  and  publisher. 
Harwich  (Mass.)  Independent,  and 
former  state  representative,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  the  state 
senate. 

D.  B.  MacRae,  editor-in-chief,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  has  left  for  east¬ 
ern  Canada  on  his  vacation.  While  in 
Ottawa  he  will  cover  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  for  his  paper. 

John  G.  Heher,  president  and  pub- 
li^r,  Lockwood  (O.)  Mills  Creek 
Valley  Nezvs  and  Valley  Shopper,  left 
recently  for  a  month’s  stay  in  Europe. 
During  his  absence  Ward  Brelsford  and 
Charles  Durrett,  former  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune  staff  members  will 
conduct  the  papers. 

0.  D.  Whitehill,  co-editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Elroy  (Wis.)  Leader-Tribune, 
is  campaigning  for  the  office  of  state 
assemblyman. 

Murray  Powers,  editor,  Portsmouth 
(0.)  Times,  has  returned  from  a  three- 
•iay  trek  with  Ringling  Bros.’  circus. 
I  He  is  planning  a  circus  scries  for  his 
paper,  southern  Ohio  member  of  the 
Bnish-Moore  group. 

L  E.  Vause,  editor,  Williston  (Fla.) 
JUS,  was  elected  mayor  of  Williston. 
.Inly  19, 

McKinley  H.  Sauer,  editor,  Ripley 
(0.)  Bee,  tore  the  ligaments  in  his 
left  foot  when  stepping  from  a  taxicab 
in  Columbus  last  week.  Mr.  Sauer, 
who  is  tlw  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  Sixth  Ohio  District, 
was  attending  the  state  G.O.P.  meeting. 

].  Warren  White,  publisher,  Hollis 
(Okla.)  Post-Herald,  Hollis  Sunday 
pmes,  and  Altus  (Okla.)  Jackson 
County  Chronicle,  was  recently  made 
fommander  of  the  seventh  district  of 
Spanish  American  War  Veterans. 

Paul  B.  Williams,  editor,  Utica 
Y.)  Daily  Press,  recently  ad¬ 


dressed  the  graduating  class  of  Albion 
(N.  Y.)  High  School. 

R.  M.  Andrews,  publisher,  Menominee 
(Mich.)  Herald-Record,  is  again  acting 
as  sponsor  of  a  troop  of  honor  guides 
composed  of  Eagle  Boy  Scouts  at 
Mackinac  Island  this  summer. 

Lou  Frazier  has  completed  47  years 
as  publisher  of  the  Fillmore  Chronicle, 
weekly,  at  Fairmont,  Neb.,  the  longest 
record  of  continuous  active  ownership 
of  any  Nebraska  publisher.  He  served 
18  ihonths  on  the  same  newspaper  be¬ 
fore  becoming  an  owner  July  1,  1885. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

AB.  STEVENSON,  advertising 
•  manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server.  who  recently  underwent  a  minor 
operation,  has  returned  to  work. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  vice-president. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Schurz, 
are  on  a  two  week’s  vacation  in  North- 
port  Point,  Mich. 

A.  L.  Fish,  general  manager.  Salt 
Lake  Telegram,  is  spending  his  vaca¬ 
tion  at  the  Grand  Canyon. 

L.  Roy  Phillips,  advertising  director, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Lions  Club  recently. 

Joseph  C.  Rowett,  circluation  man¬ 
ager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American. 
Republican  and  Sunday  Republican,  and 
Mrs.  Rowett  have  returned  from  a  va¬ 
cation  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

Ralph  M.  Young,  at  one  time  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Mtincie  (Ind.)  Morning 
Star,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Indiana. 

Homer  Record,  assistant  circulatioti 
manager,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  Republican  and  Sunday  Republican, 
and  Mrs.  Record  are  on  a  motor  trip 
to  Maine  and  Canada. 

John  Hanlon,  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  advertising  staff,  is  con¬ 
valescing  from  an  emergency  operation 
for  appendicitis. 

Arthur  Price,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Neio  York  Herald  Tribune,  spoke 
July  21  at  the  .American  Designers 
Fashion  Show  at  the  Plaza  Hotel. 

James  Heffrin,  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can-Republican,  is  on  vacation  in  New 
York. 

William  W.  Battle,  73-year-old  dep¬ 
uty  collector  of  customs  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  who  was  retired  recently 
by  the  Federal  economy  bill,  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  in  1878. 

William  J.  Peyton,  collector  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  on 
July  23  celebrated  his  82nd  birthday. 

Paul  Raymond  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American-Republican  classi¬ 
fied  staff,  spent  his  vacation  in  Willi- 
mantic.  Conn. 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

WHEN  the  hundreds  of  corre¬ 
spondents  and  sports  writers 

landed  in  Los  Angeles  this  week  for 

_ the  opening  of 

the  Tenth  Olym- 
pic  Games  they 

turned  to  William 
r  M.  Henry  for  as- 

sistance  in  cover- 
ing  all  of  the 
\2  various  events  to 

be  presented  from 
July  30  to  Aug. 
14.  Mr.  Henry  is 
head  of  the 

mm  sports  -  technical 
HI  department  for 

the  Tenth  Olym- 
W.  M.  Henry  piad. 

Born  in  San 

Francisco.  Mr.  Henry  received  a  part 
of  his  education  abroad.  He  attended 
.school  for  two  years  in  England  and 
one  year  at  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  with 
a  year  at  the  University  of  Sydney, 
Sydney,  Australia.  He  was  graduated 
from  Occidental  College,  lx)s  Angeles, 
in  1914.  He  immediately  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  and,  except  for  a  period  in 
1920  when  he  organized  the  Douglas 
.Aircraft  Company  and  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  secretary,  he  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  work  continuously  since. 

From  1914  to  1925  he  was  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  In  the 
course  of  his  scholastic  and  newspaper 
work,  Henry  has  attended  all  major 
national  and  international  sports  events, 
including  past  Olympic  Games,  and  has 
studied  their  organization.  Since  1925 
he  has  been  Sunday  editor  of  the  Times. 
He  is  on  leave  of  absence  while  with 
the  Olympic  Games. 

He  is  president  of  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Tennis  Association,  a  director  of 
the  California  Tennis  Association  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  .Athletic  Con¬ 
trol  at  Occidental  College. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CO.  KNOWLES,  managing  editor, 
•  Toronto  (Ont.)  Evening  Telegram, 
entered  the  golfers  Hall  of  Fame  July 
23  when  he  sank  his  tee  shot  on  the  13th 
hole  of  the  Cedarvale  Golf  Club  for  a 
hole-in-one. 

Col.  C.  J.  Smith,  managing  editor, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning  Call,  and 
commander  of  the  213th  Anti-Air  Craft. 
Field  Artillery,  is  at  the  National 
Guard  camp  at  Virginia  Beach,  for  a 
two  week  training  period. 

Thomas  F.  Waldron,  manager  editor 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  in  St.  Francis’  Hospital 
from  an  operation  for  appendicitis. 

William  E.  Woods,  managing  editor; 
John  Clair,  librarian ;  Miss  Mary  Franz, 
reporter;  and  Joseph  Hahn,  reporter, 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Keep  ’em  laughing! 

If  we  can  just  get  a  hundred  million  more  laughs  before 
cold  weather,  the  depression  will  be  buried  in  the  first 
flutter  of  snow. 

Try  Rube  Goldberg.  He’s  always  funny. 

Will  Rogers  will  do  his  share,  day  by  day. 

Roe  Fulkerson  gets  a  chuckle  that  ought  to  help. 

We  have  others.  And  then  there  are  human  interest 
and  adventure  features  that  will  make  for  better  times. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc* 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 
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Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ohscn'cr-Dispatch,  are 
<iii  vacation. 

Thomas  Fauntlcroy,  managing  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  at  Nashville  July  23  covering  the 
State  Democratic  Primary  Board 
meeting. 

Hinston  Stiles,  assistant  managing 
editor  Hoston  Daily  Record,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  Canada. 

Conrad  X.  Church,  managing  editor. 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  is  on 
vacation. 

John  T.  Burke,  associate  editor, 
Newark  (X.  J.)  Ledger,  last  week  ob- 
serjjpd  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a 
newspaperman.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  old  Ne7v  York  Star  in  1882.  For 
many  years  he  was  night  editor  of  the 
Neio  York  Herald,  later  becoming 
F.uropean  correspondent. 

Francis  P.  Murphy,  city  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  Canada. 

Fred  L.  Bagby,  veteran  Salt  Lake 
City  newspaperman  has  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  as  head  of  the  copy 
desk. 

Charles  R.  Mcl^ndon,  assistant  city 
editor,  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
on  vacation  at  Houston,  Tex.,  where 
Mrs.  McI.endon  is  visiting  relatives. 

Charles  H.  Chambers,  assistant  city 
editor,  ll'oreester  (Mass.)  Evening 
Gazette,  has  returned  after  a  vacation 
at  Old  Orchard. 

George  Vandegrift,  sports  editor. 
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Flushing  (X.  Y.)  Journal,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  spent  in  Virginia. 

Dan  Desmond  and  Lloyd  Hagan, 
sports  editors  of  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal  and  Tribune,  respectively,  cov¬ 
ered  the  Deni’cr  Post  baseball  tourna¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  of  a  local  entrant. 

Frank  Godwin,  sports  editor,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  Ne^cs,  is  covering  the 
Miami  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
tour  of  Eastern  cities. 

Glenn  Allan,  of  the  sports  department 
.Vc7i'  ]'ork  Herald  Tribune,  whose  first 
novel.  "Old  Manoa,”  is  just  off  the 
jiress.  is  working  on  a  sequel  to  that 
book,  and  also  beginning  a  book  on 
horses. 

William  Kelly,  sports  editor,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  has  been  elected  to  his 
sixth  consecutive  term  as  president  of 
the  Buffalo  Newspapermen’s  Golf  As¬ 
sociation,  which  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  KK). 

Edward  W.  Ccxhrane,  sports  editor. 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post  who  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  Olympic  games  for  his  news¬ 
paper,  also  will  be  one  of  the  officials 
at  the  East- West  college  football  game 
to  be  played  the  night  of  Aug.  8  in  the 
Olympic  stadium. 

Kenneth  W.  Berry,  drama  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  is  on  vacation  at  his 
old  home  in  Augusta,  Me. 

Miss  Irma  Masterson,  social  and  club 
editor,  Boone  (Iowa)  N ews-Republiean, 
has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

J.  H.  Lowry,  state  editor,  Sioux  City 
(la.)  Tribune,  is  on  vacation.  He  is 
being  relieved  by  Harold  Milner  of  the 
local  staff. 

Katherine  McHugh,  editor  of  “Betsy 
Chats’’  in  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Evening 
Press,  is  spending  her  vacation  at  Say- 
brook  Manor  Beach.  Conn. 

Forrest  Corson,  editor  of  the  Nassau 
edition.  Flushing  (X.  Y.)  Journal,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Carl  Purcell  of  the  Neze  York  Times 
staff,  is  spending  his  vacation  at  the 
home  of  his  parents  in  Grand  Junction, 
Colo. 

C.  Louis  Mortison.  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American-Republican  cartoon¬ 
ist,  has  been  on  vacation  in  Trenton, 
X.  J. 

John  W.  Kelly,  chief  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  news  bureau  at  Washington, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Oregon. 

Steve  Mergler,  reporter.  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  is  on  a  month’s  leave,  visit¬ 
ing  in  Michigan. 

Donald  Wood,  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  who  has  been  in 
Waterbury  hospital  suffering  from 
blood  poisoning,  has  returned  to  work. 

Bert  Griffith,  copy  desk.  Port  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  Mrs.  Griffith,  are 
the  parents  of  a  son.  Bert  (Griffith,  Jr., 
born  June  5. 

Richard  F.  Crandell,  daily  picture  edi¬ 
tor.  Nezo  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  in  Maryland. 

Miss  Vina  Lindsay  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  staff,  is  on  a  two 
months’  leave.  Miss  Lindsay,  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  American  Mercury, 
North  American  Reznew  and  other  pub¬ 
lications,  is  spending  her  time  writing. 

John  Lardner,  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune  reporter,  is  on  vacation  at 
Easthampton,  L.  1. 

Marcus  Duffield.  gravure  editor,  Nezv 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  on  vacation  in 
Connecticut. 

Gilbert  Smith  of  the  Kanttas  City 
Journcl-Post  staff,  has  returned  from  a 
\acation  in  Colorado. 

\\  alter  M.  Merkel,  feature  writer. 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  trip  to  Nova 
Scotia. 


E.  Gwynn  Thomas,  reporter,  Worces¬ 
ter  ( Mass. )  Evening  Post,  has  returned 
from  a  vacation  motor  trip  to  Niagara 
Falls. 


Nancy  Carey,  home  economics  col¬ 
umnist,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  has 
purchased  a  farm  at  Woodburv,  N.  J. 


(jeorge  McCoy,  state  news  editor, 
Asheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  Mrs. 
McCoy  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  George, 
Jr.,  born  July  22. 

Thomas  O’Brien,  editorial  staff, 
Brockton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  En¬ 
terprise,  sailed  July  23  on  a  vacation 
trip  to  Bermuda. 

Herb  Goodall,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  district  man,  has  been  attend¬ 
ing  the  annual  National  Guard  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Mt.  Gretna.  Pa.,  as  a  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  First  City  Troop. 

Mrs.  Lois  Balos,  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Whitman  (Mass.)  Times,  has  re¬ 
signed? 

Vincent  McGrath,  district  man,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Ez’ening  Ledger,  left  last  week 
by  plane  to  attend  the  Olympic  Games 
at  I-os  Angeles.  He  will  be  on  the 
Pacific  coast  a  month. 

Jackson  Elliott,  Jr.,  son  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  Associated 
Press,  has  joined  the  Jamaica  (L.  1.) 
Queens  Ez'cning  Nezvs,  as  a  reporter. 

Joseph  E.  Kinney,  sports  assistant, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  on 
vacation. 

Tom  Rose,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard  copy  reader,  is  on  vacation. 

David  M.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  news  editor, 
Philadelphia  Ez'ening  Ledger,  is  spend¬ 
ing  a  month  at  his  bungalow  at  Clemen- 
ton,  N.  J. 

Florence  Fisher  Parry,  Pittsburgh 
Press  columnist,  left  this  week  for  Los 
.\ngeles  to  cover  the  Olympic  Games. 

James  G.  Colligan,  political  editor, 
and  .Arch  Macdonald,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  are 
on  an  automobile  trip  to  Montreal. 

Sam  Murray,  sports  writer,  Neze 
Orleans  (l^.)  Times-Picayune,  and  for- 
^ner  Georgia  Tech  football  star,  re¬ 
cently  used  a  flying  tackle  to  land  a 
burglar  he  found  in  his  home.  The  man 
attempted  to  escape  and  Murray  landed 
him  after  a  short  chase  and  held  him 
for  the  police. 

Carroll  Shelton,  city  hall  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  is  at  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Olympic  Games. 

Kathleen  Mullan,  editor,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post  magazine  section, 
and  Miss  Florence  Arnold,  secretary  to 
the  editors,  are  on  vacation. 

Robert  Jones,  editorial  writer,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  has  returned 
from  an  automobile  tour  of  New  York 
state. 

Andy  McDermott,  Regina  (Sask.) 
Daily  Star  police  and  aviation  reporter, 
flew  to  Kelvington,  Sask.,  200  miles 
north  recently  to  cover  one  of  western 
Canada’s  greatest  man-hunts  for  the 
slayers  of  Corporal  Ralls.  R.C.M.P. 
Harry  Savage,  Regina  I.eader-Post  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Yorkton,  70  miles  from 
Kelvington,  travelled  there  by  car. 

.Allen  Cass,  slot  man,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  Nezvs,  is  on  vacation. 

Chris.  Higginbotham,  Regina  (Sask.) 
I.eadcr-Post  reporter,  left  for  England 
recently  on  a  holiday  visit. 

Ray  Krimm,  rewrite  man,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  Nezvs,  has  begun  a  semi- 
humorous  column  entitled  “Your  Town 
and  Mine.”  Staff  writers  contribute 
part  of  the  material. 

Everett  Holies,  political  writer.  South 
Bend  T ribunc,  is  covering  the  special 
session  of  the  Indiana  legislature. 

James  Galvin,  superior  court  re¬ 
porter,  IVaterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  New  York 
City.  William  Moriarty,  political 
writer,  has  returned  from  vacation. 

.Allen  Taylor,  rewrite  man,  Atlanta 
Journal,  is  spending  a  five  weeks’  leave 
in  the  Adirondacks  with  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Kenneth  E.  McClure,  court  reporter. 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  vacation. 

.Arch  Hall,  feature  department,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier,  is  taking  a  three 
months’  leave  to  make  a  cruise  to 
Alaska  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

Edward  L.  Fay,  telegraph  editor  and 
Harold  E.  Senior,  police  reporter,  of 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American,  are 


spending  their  vacations  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts. 

'  Charles  Humes,  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Post,  is  leaving 
the  Camden  office  and  will  represent  the 
paper  in  Atlantic  City. 

Mary  Clines,  manager  of  the  library, 
St,  Louis  Star  and  Times,  is  spending 
her  vacation  in  the  Ozark  Mountains 
in  Missouri. 

Elizabeth  Cushman,  formerly  feature 
writer  for  County  Publishers,  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
women’s  editor  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Statesman  a  member  of  the 
County  Publishers.  Miss  Peggy  Wal¬ 
ton,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  chosen  as  Miss  Cush¬ 
man’s  assistant. 

Arthur  Ruhl,  of  the  staff.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  ben  assigned  to 
cover  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Wil- 
liamstown.  Mass. 

Hugh  Harlan,  former  sports  editor, 
Glendale  (Cal.)  Herald,  is  author  of  the 
handbook,  “The  History  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games,  Ancient  and  Modem,” 
adopted  as  the  official  history  of  these 
events  by  the  Southern  California  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  Olympic  Finance 
Committee. 

John  Hudson,  New  Orleans  Tima- 
Picayune,  who  covers  the  Mississippi 
legislature,  was  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  last 
week  covering  the  Mississippi  Legion 
convention.  W.  D.  Coppenbargh,  Jack- 
son,  correspondent  for  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  and  Mobile  Press,  and 
Howard  Suttle,  Jackson,  also  covered 
the  meeting. 
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WEDDING  BELLS 

Hudson  C.  burr,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bosttm 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  to  Marie 
S.  Ware  of  Boston,  July  16.  After  the 
ceremony  the  couple  left  for  a  three 
weeks’  cruise  on  the  bridegroom’s 
power  yacht. 

Lucien  P.  Arant,  business  manager 
and  co-publisher.  Baker  (Ore.)  Dmy- 
crat-Herald,  to  Miss  Mamie  Cunning  in 
Baker  recently. 

Blackburn  Wilson  Johnson,  editor 
and  publisher,  Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press, 
to  Miss  Ruth  Bruce,  of  Franklin, 
July  21. 

Arthur  L.  Lennon,  credit  manager, 
Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Ruth 
Deighton  of  the  classifi^  department. 
July  9,  in  Elk  Point,  S.  D. 

Charles  Bennett  Smith,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Niagara  Palls  (N.  Y.)  Journal, 
to  Miss  Frances  Elizabeth  Meyer,  of 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
recently. 

Miss  Ruth  Clark,  circulation  clerk, 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  to  Victor 
Jones  in  Salem  recently. 

Katherine  K.  Crosby,  Boston,  asp 
ciate  editor  of  the  Cape  Cod  magazine 
and  former  editor  of  the  Bostonian, 
to  C.  Bruce  Macinness,  July  25,  at 
Boston. 

Malcolm  Hartley,  representative  of 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger  at  Pomeroy, 
O.,  to  Miss  Minerva  M.  Edwards  of 
Columbus,  at  the  latter  place  July  18. 
They  will  reside  in  Pomeroy. 

Anthony  G.  Grybowski,  reporter  for 
the  Nezv  Britain  (Conn.)  Evening 
Herald,  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Baclasld,  » 
nurse  of  New  Britain,  at  New  Britain 
recently. 

Lester  O.  Harris,  night  police  re¬ 
porter,  Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  to 
Miss  Agnes  Thompson  ot  Sioux  City, 
July  16. 

Miss  Margaret  Haley,  society  editor, 
Decatur  (Ind.)  Daily  Democrat,  to 
Orville  Rhodes,  of  Portland,  Ind.,  re¬ 
cently. 
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NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

PRINTING  offices  of  the  Allendale 
(S.  C.)  County  Citizen,  which  also 
prints  the  Hampton  (S.  C.)  Hampton 
County  Guardian  and  the  Ridgelana 
(S.  C.)  Jasper  County  Record,  moved 
from  its  old  location  on  Railroad  ave¬ 
nue,  July  15,  to  new  quarters  at  Rail¬ 
road  avenue  and  Main  street. 
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news  men  identified 
dead  holdup  man 

Quickly  Solved  Case  Which  Had 
Baffled  Alliance,  O.,  Police  and 
Aided  Officers  In  Making 
Arrests 


In  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
(eats  of  reporting  exhibited  in  Alliance, 
0.,  mystery  surrounding  the  identity  of 
a  youth  slain  in  Youngstown,  30  miles 
east  of  .\lliance,  was  solved  through  the 
efforts  of  four  members  of  the  Alliance 
Retiew  staff.  As  a  result,  the  trail 
was  opened  for  the  eventual  arrest  of 
three  members  of  an  alleged  gang  of 
robbers  claimed  to  have  been  active  in 
that  section. 

When  Dean  Wilbargar,  19,  of 
Sebring,  five  miles  east  of  Alliance, 
was  shot  Friday  night,  July  8,  by  a 
Youngstown  confectioner,  who  sus¬ 
pected  him  of  being  a  holdup  man,  his 
companions  fled.  Wilbarger  died  al¬ 
most  instantly.  The  only  source  of 
identification  was  an  .•\lliance  high 
school  ring,  with  the  inscription, 
■M.A.M.B.,  1932." 

Saturday  morning,  the  Review  posted 
bulletins  throughout  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  a  policy  it  follows  when  unusual 
events  occur.  The  jeweler  who  en¬ 
graved  the  ring  read  a  bulletin  and  upon 
investigation  of  his  records  found  he 
had  engraved  it  for  Martha  A.  M. 
Binius,  who  was  to  have  been  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  June  class  from  Alliance 
high  school. 

Acting  on  this  information,  the  Re¬ 
view  located  Miss  Binius  at  her  home  in 
Alliance  and  then  took  her  to  Youngs¬ 
town  to  identify  the  dead  youth.  She 
said  she  had  given  the  ring  to  Wil¬ 
barger  and  had  last  seen  him  with 
Ernest  Staufeneger,  her  uncle,  living  be¬ 
tween  .Alliance  and  Sebring  on  a  farm, 
the  day  before. 

Wilbarger’s  family  and  Staufeneger 
were  interviewed  while  Miss  Binius  was 
on  her  way  to  Youngstown,  where  she 
established  positive  identification.  Police 
had  been  unable  to  get  any  trace  of  the 
youth’s  identification  until  Miss  Binius 
was  taken  to  A’oungstown. 

Information  which  Miss  Binius  gave 
led  to  the  arrest  of  Staufeneger’s 
brother-in-law,  Fred  Schmied,  who  gave 
a  confession  implicating  his  brother, 
Herman,  and  Junior  Morrison,  both  of 
Sebring  and  vicinity,  in  another  robbery. 

The  investigation  was  directed  by 
Paul  W.  Reed,  city  editor  of  the 
Review.  Miss  Binius  was  located  by 
Roy  E.  Dickey,  Sebring  reporter,  and 
taken  to  Youngstown  by  Henry  Untch, 
circulation  manager.  Clarence  Steffy, 
city  hall  and  police  reporter,  inter¬ 
viewed  Wilbarger’s  sister,  Catherine, 
and  Staufeneger,  and  wrote  the  story 
carried  in  the  edition  of  July  9. 


REPORTERS  ENTERTAINED 


EDITOR  JOGS  MEMORIES 
IN  POLITE  MANNER 

“  I_JERS0N.ALS’’  are  the  salt  of 
I  a  good  local  newspaper,  hut, 
with  hiiiiian  nature  what  it  is,  Mrs. 
Ed  Diiley  ^  ood.  editor  of  the 
Fleminniburg  (Ry.)  Times-Demo- 
crut,  just  knows  that  most  Fleming- 
lonians  will  probably  forget  to  tell 
her  the  all-important  items  with¬ 
out  a  weekly  reminder.  Conse- 
(|uently  at  the  head  of  the  Times- 
Denioerat’s  personal  column  each 
issue  appears  the  admonition: 

"If  you  have  visitors  of  whom 
you  are  not  ashamed,  report  to  this 
office.’’ 
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Writers  Covering  Olympic  Games 
Guests  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Newspapermen  and  women  visiting 
Los  Angeles  to  cover  the  Olympic 
Games  were  entertained  July  29  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
with  tours  through  the  county,  and 
through  the  city’s  industrial  plants. 

One  tour  left  the  city  at  8  a.m.  by 
automobile  and  journeyed  through  the 
orange  belt  district  and  beach  cities  in 
the  morning.  A  barbecue  luncheon  was 
served  by  the  Pomona  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
press  representatives  visited  the  walnut- 
growing  districts  and  plants. 

The  industrial  group  was  divided  into 
several  sections,  with  luncheon  served 
at  various  plants.  In  the  afternoon  the 
writers  attended  a  special  air  fiesta  at 
the  Municipal  Airport,  staged  by  two 
hombing  squadrons  and  a  pursuit  squad¬ 
ron  under  the  direction  of  Col.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  commanding  officer  of  March 
rield.  In  the  evening  they  were  guests 
at  an  old-timer’s  night  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Athletic  Club,  with  Jack  Dempsey, 
Jess  Willard,  Jim  Thorpe,  Jim  Jeffries 
>nd  others  among  the  invited  guests. 
It  was  estimated  about  900  reporters 
*re  in  Los  Angeles  to  attend  the  Games. 


McNAUGHT  SUED  BY  FLINT 

Former  Employe  Asks  $187,381 
Charging  Contract  Breach 

•A  suit  was  instituted  in  the  New 
York  County  Supreme  Court  this  week 
by  E'arris  A.  Flint  against  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate  for  $187,381.  It  is 
based  on  an  alleged  breach  of  contract. 

In  connection  with  petition  to  serve 
an  amended  answer,  Charles  V.  Mc- 
Adam,  president  of  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate,  supplied  an  affidavit  in  which  he 
said,  “This  is  an  action  for  $187,381 
alleged  to  be  due  by  the  defendant  to 
the  plaintiff  as  the  result  of  the  alleged 
breach  of  an  agreement  alleged  to  have 
been  made  between  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  for  the  employment  of  plain¬ 
tiff  by  the  defendant  in  connection  with 
defendant’s  publicity  enterprises.’’ 

After  the  defense  stated  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  denial  was  served,  it  went  on  to 
state  that  there  was  no  time  limit  on  any 
agreement  and  that  it  was  terminable 
by  the  defendants  at  will.  The  de¬ 
fendants  further  stipulated  that  the 
plans  of  the  plaintiff  were  without  any 
value  and  resulted  in  no  profits. 

Justice  Edward  S.  Dore  granted  the 
defendants  until  Aug.  4  to  serve  an 
amended  answer. 

V.  V.  McNitt,  chairman  of  the  Mc¬ 
Naught  Syndicate,  told  E'ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  Mr.  Flint  had 
been  employed  by  the  syndicate  in 
August  of  last  year  as  a  contact  man 
between  free  lance  artists  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  His  work,  Mr.  McNitt  said, 
was  completely  independent  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate’s  newspaper  service,  and  was  in 
connection  with  the  syndicate’s  Talent 
Bureau.  Most  of  the  money  that  Mr. 
Flint  claims  is  due  him  is  based  on 
Flint’s  own  valuation  of  the  ideas  he 
submitted  to  the  syndicate  during  his 
period  of  employment,  Mr.  McNitt 
said. 

NATHAN  PLANS  MAGAZINE 

A  new  magazine  in  newspaper  format 
was  announced  this  week  by  George 
Jean  Nathan,  well-known  writer  and 
critic,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  in 
Fiurope.  Ray  Long  and  Richard  R. 
Smith  will  publish  the  magazine  which 
will  have  the  title  The  American 
Spectator  and  will  appear  monthly. 
Associated  with  Mr.  Nathan  will  be 
Theodore  Dreiser,  James  Branch  Cabell, 
Eugene  O’Neill  and  Ernest  Boyd.  The 
Spectator’s  contents,  Mr.  Nathan  told 
reporters,  will  avoid  political  subjects 
and  concentrate  on  the  literary  scene. 
Only  solicited  contributions  will  be  used, 
he  said. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

ENNIS  LANDRY,  manager  of 
the  Salem,  Ore.,  bureau  of  the 
-Associated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Landry, 
have  returned  from  a  vacation  trip  to 
California. 

Herman  Olsen,  day  filing  editor  in 
the  Indianapolis  bureau  of  the  Asst)- 
ciated  Press  has  returned  from  his  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Gabriel  Tolan,  formerly  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  copy  desk,  has  been 
temporarily  with  the  United  Press  dur¬ 
ing  the  special  session  of  the  Indiana 
legislature. 

Sam  Blum,  Philadelphia  office.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  returned  from  a 
vacation  spent  at  Wildwood,  N.  J. 

Robert  C.  Anderson  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  returned  from  his  vacation. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

WAYNES VI LLE  (N.  C.)  Moun¬ 
taineer  was  purchased  July  21  by 
W.  C.  Russ  and  P.  D.  Deaton  from 
Thomas  M.  Seawell  and  W.  T.  Betts. 
Mr.  Russ,  who  has  been  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  becomes  director  of  the  news  de¬ 
partment  while  Mr.  Deaton  will  be 
general  manager. 

C.  C.  Whittington,  owner  of  the 
Crossett  (Ark.)  Observer,  has  leased 
the  newspaper  and  printing  plant  to 
G.  H.  Norman,  cashier  of  the  Bank 
of  Crossett. 

Mrs.  Lois  Allen  and  son,  James,  have 
purchased  the  Colorado  Sprinc/s  (Colo.) 
Independent  from  J.  H.  McCreary. 
Mrs.  Allen  was  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Press  Association  in  1920. 

Half  interest  in  the  Franklin  (Tenn.) 
Williamson  County  Nezvs  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Maynard  Lemen,  of  Bicknell, 
Ind.,  from  Frank  D.  Lander.  Mr. 
Lemen  is  a  graduate  of  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indianapolis. 

D.  M.  Reagan,  former  publisher. 
Gentry  (Ark.)  Journal  Adz-ance.  has 
purchased  the  Conzoay  (Ark.)  Home 
Exponent,  owned  by  L.  S.  Dunaway, 
state  circulation  manager  of  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gacette.  The  Exponent 
formerly  was  published  by  Arol  I. 
Smith. 


COUNTY  APPEALS  DECISION 

Hempstead  county  has  filed  appeal  in 
the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  from  the 
circuit  court  decision  holding  that  it 
must  pay  the  full  legal  rate  of  50  cents 
to  the  Hope  Star,  for  printing  the  1931 
delinquent  tax  list.  The  county  judge, 
L.  F.  Higgason,  refused  to  approve  a 
claim  for  the  legal  rate,  declaring  that 
Alex  H.  Washburn,  publisher,  had  of¬ 
fered  to  publish  the  list  at  25  cents  per 
tract,  which  Washburn  denied. 

AEROIL  BURNER  APPOINTS 

The  Aeroil  Burner  Company,  San 
Francisco,  has  appointed  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  Company,  also  of  San  Francisco, 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  the  Aeroil 
burner,  a  disinfecting  torch. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  associated  with  the  W lscon- 
siN  Daily  Newspaper  League,  held  a 
conference  at  the  Hotel  Raulf,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  July  19.  Most  of  the  33  dailies 
were  represented  by  one  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertising  staff.  Plans 
were  discussed  to  co-operate  in  a  state 
movement,  known  as  Wisconsin  Prod¬ 
ucts  Week,  sponsored  by  the  state  and 
local  chambers  of  commerce  and  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  25.  The  plan  proposes  to 
make  the  state  and  the  nation  “Wis- 
consin-Products  Minded,’’  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  sales  of  such  protlucts. 

SuwANEEJ  River  Press  .Association 
held  its  monthly  meeting  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  Beach,  Fla.,  July  16.  Members 
were  guests  of  the  Jacksonville  Tinu's- 
Union  and  the  Farm  and  Livestock 
Record.  The  group  voted  to  meet  in 
conjunction  with  the  Florida  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  at  Hollywood.  Oct.  21-23. 
The  August  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Silver  Springs. 

Univt-rsity  Press  Club  of  Michi¬ 
gan  will  hold  its  1932  meeting  in  Ann 
Arbor  Oct.  6-8. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  will  be  the  scene 
of  the  first  meeting  of  the  newly  formed 
Intercollegiate  Press  Union  some 
time  in  September.  It  includes  college 
papers  of  all  the  western  and  eastern 
Canadian  universities  and  is  under  the 
joint  directorship  of  W.  F.  Payton, 
Toronto  Varsity;  Adam  S.  Marshall, 
editor-in-chief  McGill  Daily,  Montreal, 
and  A.  M.  Cohen,  Manitoban,  Winnipeg. 

Two  new  directors  of  the  Financial 
Aditjitisers'  Association  have  been 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  board, 
Peter  Michelson,  advertising  manager. 
Bank  of  America,  San  Francisco,  and 
Stephen  H.  Fifield,  assistant  vice- 
president,  Barnett  National  Bank,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla. 


Los  Angeles  .Advertising  Club  re¬ 
cently  elected  Charles  T.  McGuire  presi¬ 
dent.  Other  officers  are:  Clarence  A. 
Lyman,  first  vice-president ;  Ralph  L. 
Gamier,  second  vice-president ;  Ray¬ 
mond  I.  Tennant,  secretary -treasurer ; 
and  H.  C.  Newton,  Guy  T.  Burroughs 
and  H.  Lewis  Haynes,  new  directors. 

W.  L.  Straub,  editor,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Club.  Other  officers  are:  L.  C. 
Brown  and  Bart  Bryan,  vice-presidents ; 
James  Robertson,  secretary  ;  Ted  Zeid- 
ler,  treasurer. 

Joseph  Polonsky,  former  head  of  the 
foreign  press  service,  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Studios,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Hollywood  .Associa- 
Tio.N  OF  Foreign  Correspondents,  com¬ 
posed  .of  representatives  of  250 
magazines  and  newspapers  in  foreign 
countries.  D.  Pek  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 

E.  j.  Halloran,  Flint,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  Feder.a- 
tin  of  Typographical  Unions  at  the 
recent  meeting  in  Flint.  G.  B. 
McLaughlin,  Pontiac  Press,  was  elected 
vice-president  and  A.  B.  Cumming, 
Jackson,  secretary  -  treasurer.  Detroit 
was  selected  as  the  1933  conven‘i.)ii  cii'. . 

Utah  State  Press  Association  held 
its  annual  convention  at  Fish  Lake  re¬ 
cently,  with  Joseph  L.  Ashbury,  Rich¬ 
field  Reaper,  and  Howard  W.  Cherry, 
Salina  Sun,  in  charge  of  arrangements 

SCHOOLS 

Donald  l.  mcl.aughi.in. 

Milwaukee,  a  graduate  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  College  of  Journalism, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Detroit. 
He  formerly  was  with  the  .Associated 
Press. 

New  staff  for  next  year’s  Hulla¬ 
balloo,  weekly  newspaper  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  has  been 
announced  as  follows:  Ralph  Pearson, 
editor;  Mallory  Reed,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Edmond  LeBreton,  associate  edi- 
torj  Harry  DeBuis,  sports  editor,  and 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Wilcox,  Newcomb 
college  editor. 

Journalism  will  be  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  Loyola  University,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  with  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
Dr.  Hugh  Mercer  Blain,  founder  of 
the  school  of  journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University  and  instructor  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Tulane  University  for  several 
years,  will  head  the  new  department. 
The  course  will  include  only  first-year 
work  in  the  beginning,  but  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  later. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

First  issue  of  the  Doyle  (Tenn.) 

Messenger,  weekly,  appeared  July  5. 
R.  L.  Sutton,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  Expositor  Printing  Company, 
Sparta,  Tenn.,  is  manager  and  editor. 

.Albert  T.  Ellis,  formerly  Stratford 
and  Milford  reporter,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  started 
publication  of  the  East  Hampton 
(Conn.)  News,  a  weekly,  covering  the 
communities  of  East  Hampton,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Aliddle  Haddam,  Haddam  Neck 
and  Cobalt. 


ORGANIZING  BOSTON  CLUB 

To  replace  the  defunct  Boston  Press 
Club  a  group  of  newspapermen  headed 
by  Mark  McIntyre  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  will  this  week  obtain  a  charter 
for  The  Headline  Club,  an  organization 
to  be  composed  of  newspaper  workers 
exclusively.  Only  editorial  workers  are 
eligible  for  full  membership.  Associate 
memberships  are  open  to  employes  of 
other  departments.  William  Griffin. 
Herald;  Thomas  Grant,  Globe;  Thomas 
Horgan,  A.P. ;  Samuel  Cohen,  Sunday 
Advertiser;  Paul  Whelton,  American; 
Frank  Hebach,  Traveler;  Carl  Shrift- 
geiser.  Transcript;  and  Edward  Drohan, 
Post,  are  among  the  organizers. 

PLANNING  FALL  MEETING 

The  Massachusetts  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  fall  meeting  and  outing  at 
the  Cape  Codder  Hotel  in  Falmouth. 
Mass.,  Sept.  9  to  13. 
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pUR  OVN  VOR!^ 

IP- or  Letters 


Department  and  specialty 

stores  invest  almost  one-quarter 
of  the  billion  dollars  in  advertising 
each  year — but  of  course  every  news¬ 
paperman  knows  how  dependent  both 
for  advertising  revenue  and  r*"  circula¬ 
tion  he  is  on  these  advertisers.  But 
does  he— do  you — realize  how  largely 
that  sort  of  advertising  is  promotion  of 
fashion  goods?  Or  that  no  type  of 
merchandise  gets  so  much  advertising 
in  proportion  to  sales  as  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  ?  And  that  none  needs  so  much  ? 
And  that  none  is  so  poorly  done 
These  questions  will  suggest  the  value 
to  the  newspaper  library  of  Dr.  Paul 
H.  Nystrom’s  new  book  on  Fashion 
Merchandising,  just  published  by  the 
Ronald  Press  Company.  It  is  a  sequel 
the  the  same  author’s  and  same  pub¬ 
lisher’s  Economics  of  Fashion — and  is 
much  more  concrete  for  the  newspaper 
space-seller  and  for  his  friends  in  re¬ 
tail  business.  There  is  theory  in  this 
volume  for  the  cause-hunting  analyst, 
but  with  it  plenty  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  profit-seeking  merchant — 
and  theory  is  based  on  practical  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  Dr.  Ny Strom  besides  being 
professor  of  marketing  in  Columbia 
University  School  of  Business  is  an  as¬ 
sociate  of  the  Amos  Parrish  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  forecasts  styles  and  advises 
department  stores,  and  he  was  formerly 
director  of  the  Retail  Research  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation. 

The  theorist  and  the  social  historian 
will  enjoy  the  author’s  sketch  of  the 
spread  of  style  influence  from  high 
priced  lines  to  all  lines.  \\  e  used  to  say 
fashion  was  increasingly  important, 
thanks  to  prosperity  and  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  living;  but  the  last  three  years 
have  proved  in  a  depression  that  style 
alone  will  sell  goods — price  won’t. 
There  is  a  very  sound  and  illuminating 
chapter  on  competition  and  the  methods 
tried  to  control  or  overcome  it — and 
then  the  practical  comment  that  a  price 
differential  as  small  as  5  i»r  cent,  goods 
and  service  being  equal,  will  defeat  com¬ 
petition;  and  the  definite  suggestions: 

Consider  the  possibilities  of  new  price 
ranges.  Stress  differences  rather  than 
similarities  between  yourself  and  other 
concerns.  Be  first  to  show  fashion 
goods.  Show  non-competitive  goods. 

Dr.  Nystrom’s  careful  definitions  of 
style,  fashion  and  design  are  useful  not 
merely  for  accuracy  in  phrase.  He 
makes  it  clear  that  the  objective  of  pro¬ 
motion  is  to  develop  a  style  into  a 
fashion  and  that  there  is  no  greater 
danger  than  thinking  (and  acting  on 
the  thought)  that  one  style  is  one  de¬ 
sign.  One  style  may  well  be  many  de¬ 
signs:  there  is  additional  profit  possi¬ 
bility  in  many  designs,  since  the  more 
desi^s  in  a  style  the  greater  the  chance 
for  individuality— ^and  individuality  in¬ 
side  a  fashion  ministers  to  high-price 
unit  sales  and  extra  margins. 

This  historical  outline  of  attempts  to 
control  fashion  is  illuminating.  All  that 
is  now  giving  place  to  scientific  fore¬ 
casting,  to  analysis  of  consumer  demand 
(for  instance  in  Macy’s  study  last  year 
through  the  J.  David  Houser  organiza¬ 
tion),  and  to  measurements  of  fashions 
and  their  trends. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Fashion  Analyst 
in  Present-Day  Business”  is  excellent 
propaganda  for  a  new  type  of  expert 
to  cooperate  with  designers  and  buyers. 
The  departments  that  most  need  this 
analysis  are :  women’s  and  misses’  ready 
to  wear,  yard  goods  and  dressmaking 
materials,  jewelry  and  accessories,  home 
furnishings,  and  men’s  and  boys’ 
clothing. 

Carefully  analyzed  are  the  seven  steps 
of  the  merchandising  plan,  and  these 
chapters  will  give  most  store  executives 
valuable  hints  on  advertising  fashion 
goods  and  an  even  more  valuable  per¬ 
spective  of  what  must  precede  and  what 
must  follow  advertising  if  there  is 


really  to  be  profitable  merchandising. 
Price-lining  for  instance — with  the  use¬ 
ful  warning  that  lowering  retail  price 
does  not  always  increase  sales,  the 
major  e.xception  being  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise.  Definite  hints  on  advertising  in¬ 
clude  these:  Advertise  only  fashion 
goods,  or  merchandise  with  promise  of 
tashion.  Don’t  think  that  advertising 
alone  will  sell  goods;  if  they  won’t  sell 
without  advertising,  they  are  not  worth 
advertising.  Push  specific  items.  Have 
an  adequate  stock.  Mention  price.  Ad¬ 
vertise  to  women — they  are  the  buyers. 

A  book  worth  your  careful  reading. 
Or  if  you  haven’t  the  time  and  the  con¬ 
centration,  buy  it  and  give  it  your  big 
retail  accounts. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  f.  henntng,  professor 

.  of  journalism.  Southern  Methodist 
University,  gives  the  cut-and-dried 
background  for  newspaper  work  in  his 
“Ethics  and  Practices  in  Journalism,” 
recently  published  by  Ray  Long  and 
Richard  R.  Smith,  Inc.  Intended  for 
students  who  have  had  no  practical 
experience,  the  book  theoretically,  at 
least,  serves  a  purpose.  It  is  informa¬ 
tive,  accurate,  and  written  with  a  little 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  city  room.  Our 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  lacks  vitality 
and  enthusiasm.  From  its  pages  ema¬ 
nates  the  close  stale  smell  of  the  class¬ 
room  instead  of  the  pungent  tang  of 
printer’s  ink. 

Mr.  Henning  devotes  considerable 
space  to  the  ethics  of  the  profession, 
stating  the  case  in  one-two-three  order 
with  little  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  tells  about  the  “sacred  cows,”  ex¬ 
patiates  on  ethical  codes  (one  chapter 
is  called  “Ethics:  The  Science  of  Hu¬ 
man  Duty”),  tells  of  news  suppression 
and  “faking,”  and  so  on.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  press  are  outlined,  together 
with  the  routine  that  goes  into  its  make¬ 
up.  He  speaks  with  assurance  and 
authority,  but  with  a  lack  of  ardor  or 
even  interest.  It  happens  to  have  been 
journalism  he  wrote  about,  but  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  about  selling 
dry -goods  or  life  insurance. — ^J.W.P. 

«  «  * 

CLINTON  W.  GILBERT,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Public  Ledger,  writes  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  last  Congress  in  an 
article  “The  People  Against  Pork”  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August.  The 
same  magazine  also  contains  an  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann  on  “The  Scholar 
in  a  Troubled  VV’orld”  and  an  analysis 
of  “Ivar  Kreuger :  His  Life  and  Work” 
by  T.  G.  Barman,  Stockholm  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times. 

*  *  * 

CATHARINE  BRODY,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  World  staff,  has 
written  a  novel  “Nobody  Starves,” 
which  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  pub¬ 
lish  Sept.  14. 
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SAW  BANK  ROBBERY 

Girl  Reporter,  Getting  Bill  Changed, 
It  Tear  Gat  Victim 

On  her  way  to  cover  a  tennis  tourna¬ 
ment,  Miss  Betty  Hardesty,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Ei’ening  Ledger  sports  writer, 

_ _  stopped  at  a  bank 

in  Morton,  Pa., 
to  get  a  bill 
t  Kfc  changed.  As  she 

M  I  stepped  up  to  the 

'w  jp'  .j'-  cashier,  four  men 

..  ’  with  drawn  re- 

,  volvers  entered 

W  I  ■  the  bank  and 

'  /  threw  a  tear-gas 

v  ,  bomb  at  the  re¬ 

porter  and  the 

'  J  cashier,  felling 

U _ t 

- The  bandits 

Betty  Hardesty  scooped  up  $1,967 

and  ran  to  an 
automobile  waiting  outside.  Miss 

Hardesty,  one  eye  blinded,  crawled  to 

the  door  to  see  the  fleeing  robbers  ex¬ 
change  shots  with  a  bus  driver  and  a 
pedestrian  who  started  a  futile  chase. 

She  got  to  a  telephone  and  was  giv¬ 
ing  her  story  to  the  paper  by  the  time 
the  police  arrived. 

Aside  from  the  shock  Miss  Hardesty 
suffered  few  ill  effects,  the  tear  gas 
inflammation  passing  in  a  few  hours. 
Before  joining  the  Evening  Ledger  she 
was  a  star  hockey  and  tennis  player 
at  Swarthmore  from  which  she  grad¬ 
uated.  _ 

NEW  RADIO  AFFILIATION 

Radio  station  KFAC,  Los  Angeles, 
on  July  20  became  the  official  broad¬ 
casting  station  of  the  Los  Angeles  Eve¬ 
ning  Herald  ayid  Express.  KFAC  re¬ 
places  KMTR  in  this  capacity,  the 
newspaper’s  tie-up  with  the  latter  sta¬ 
tion  having  continued  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  change  was  made  follow¬ 
ing  a  change  in  ownership  of  KMTR. 
KF.\C  is  a  full-time  station,  operating 
on  a  frequency  of  1,300  kilocycles,  and 
1,000  watts  power. 


BANKERS  PRAISE  PRESS 

Michigan  Group  Cites  Their  Im. 
partiality  and  Truthfulness 

Newspapers  of  Michigan  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  state  a  signal  service  during 
the  depression  according  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  recent  convention.  It  reads ; 

“Whereas,  the  newspapers  of  the 
state,  under  the  most  trying  conditions, 
have  preserved  the  detached  impartiality 
of  their  news  columns  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  news  has  been  decidedly 
unpleasant,  and 

“Whereas,  the  publication  of  certain 
unpleasant  facts  brought  a  general  real¬ 
ization  of  the  necessity  of  drastic  reme¬ 
dies,  and 

“W’hereas,  the  newspapers  of  the 
state  have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
become  the  victims  of  hysteria,  but 
have  maintained  the  high  traditions  of 
journalism,  refraining  from  disseminat¬ 
ing  slander,  malicious  rumors  and  false¬ 
hood,  and  using  their  power  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  interests  of  their  communi¬ 
ties  from  such  attacks  by  individuals 
and  organizations  essentially  un- 
American, 

“Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Michigan 
Bankers’  Association  highly  commends 
the  newspaj^rs  of  the  state  for  their 
major  contribution  in  steadying  the  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  industrial  and  business 
structure  of  the  communities  they  sene, 
the  state  of  Michigan  and  the  country 
as  a  whole.” 

NUPTIAL  KNOT  TIED  TWICE 

John  P.  McKnight,  Havana  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Associated  Press,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hall  Wharton  of  Cardenas,  Cuba, 
were  married  twice  recently.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Knight  and  Miss  Wharton  first  flew 
to  Miami,  Fla.,  where  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  home  of  Rex  Saffer,  Miami 
A.P.  correspondent,  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night.  Then  they  returned  to  Havana 
by  plane  and  were  married  again  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Wharton,  the  bride’s  father. 
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What  Do  You  Know 
About  Your  Local  Market? 

The  time  for  intensive  research  help  for  the  benefit  of 
Advertisers  and  their  Agents  by  Newspapers  is  here. 

Fall  accounts  are  being  made  ready. 

WANTED  MERCHANDISE 

What  do  you  know  about  your  local  demands  for  sale¬ 
able  merchandise?  Shop  your  market  and 

TELL  THE  WORLD 

about  your  local  conditions.  What  the  Department  Stores, 

Grocers,  Drug  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops  are  doing. 

WORK  WITH  THE  ADVERTISER 

and  his  Agents  —  tell  them  what  is  going  on  in  your 
trading  zone  —  do  it  regularly  at  least  once  a  month. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

will  contact  you  with  all  worthwhile  Advertisers  and 
their  Agents — Send  in  your  copy  early. 
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Advertising  Agencies  NEW  WRIGLEY  CAMPAIGN 


PHARMACISTS  BUYING  SPACE 


MAGAZINES  MERGE 


DAILIES  CARRY  NORGE 
CONTEST  COPY 


$500  Prizes  Being  Offered  In  50 
Sections  of  Country — Contestants 
Must  Register  With  Local 
Dealers 

Newspapers  are  receiving  the  bulk  of 
the  Norge  Corporation  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  promotion  of  the  Norge 
summer  cross-word  puzzle  contest  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  Cash  prizes  of 
$500  each  will  be  awarded  the  winners 
in  50  divisions  of  the  United  States  that 
have  been  determined  by  population. 

Details  of  the  contest  are  announced 
in  advertisements  which  are  appearing 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  country. 
Dailies  have  been  allotted  the  major 
share  of  the  budget,  because,  in  the 
words  of  Howard  E.  Blood,  president 
of  Norge  Corporation,  makers  of 
Norge  Rollator  refrigeration,  “the 
newspaper  offers  that  point-of-decision 
contact  which  is  obtainable  through  no 
other  medium.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  have  chosen  newspapers  to  tell 
readers  about  our  summer  contest.  Both 
distributors  and  dealers  will  release 
announcements  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  which  will  give  full  information 
on  the  contest.” 

Contestants  are  asked  to  solve  15 
cross-word  puzzles  and,  in  addition, 
write  brief  essays  telling  of  the  merits 
of  the  Norge  refrigerator.  The  judges 
are  to  be  newsi>apermen  in  the  resi)ec- 
tive  territories.  The  contest  ends 
August  27. 

Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee  advertising  agency  handling  the 
Norge  account,  is  placing  Norge  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  key  cities  on  the 
customary  national  basis.  Local  dealers 
are  using  tie-up  copy  in  some  cities. 

Rules  of  the  contest  provide  that  the 
contestant  is  to  register  at  a  Norge 
dealer’s  show  room  to  obtain  the  book 
of  rules  and  cross-word  puzzles,  as  well 
as  information  about  the  refrigerator. 

Each  of  the  puzzles  contains  several 
"hidden  words”  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  descriptive  of  Norge  and  which 
in  some  cases  name  the  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  Rollator  refrigeration. 

In  addition  to  the  consumer  contest, 
there  is  a  contest  for  the  8,000  dealers 
and  salesmen. 

Norge  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1932  came  within  six  per  cent  of 
equaling  the  total  volume  for  1931,  Mr. 
Blood  announced  recently.  This  con¬ 
tinued  volume,  he  said,  is  evidence  that 
the  American  public  still  has  purchasing 
power. 

In  addition  to  newspapers.  Norge  ad¬ 
vertising  appears  in  national  magazines, 
trade  papers  and  over  the  ain  A  new 
type  of  radio  program  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  Strong,  Carlisle  &  Hammond 
Company,  Cleveland  distributors.  A.  E. 
Bottenfield,  sales  director  of  the  Norge 
division,  has  worked  out  a  plan  which 
IKjrmits  the  radio  period  to  ^  devoted 
entirely  to  entertainment,  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  local  newspapers  carrying  the 
tie-up  and  making  the  offers  that  are 
customarily  part  of  the  broadcast  mes¬ 
sage. 

“The  Nikki  Norge  program  is  a 
period  of  solid  entertainment,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Bottenfield.  “Each  broad¬ 
cast  is  a  complete  unit,  outlining  one 
of  the  old  legends  of  the  Norsemen. 
The  single  comment  of  commercial  na¬ 
ture  tells  the  listener  to  see  the  lixal 
newspapers  for  the  Norge  advertise¬ 
ment  which  will  tell  how,  w'hen  and 
where  the  youngsters  of  the  family  may 
see  the  Marionette  show,  where  Nikki 
Norge  attends  in  person.  Evidently 
listeners  are  tired  of  too  much  product- 
mention;  they  turn  to  solid  entertain¬ 
ment  with  relief.  The  results  of  this 
understanding,  applied  to  broadcasting, 
and  tied  in  with  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  keep  the  Marionette  shows  busy 
in  all  localities.  At  these  shows,  of 
course,  we  spend  the  intermissions  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  merits  of  Norge  refrigera¬ 
tion.” 

H.  W.  Terry,  vice-president  of  Cra¬ 
mer-Krasselt  Company,  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  in  charge  of  the  Norge  Account. 


Eleven  Paper*  In  Georgia  Get  Copy 

Featuring  Cellophane  Wrapper 

“Kept  Right  in  Cellophane”  is  the 
keynote  of  a  new  \Vm.  Wrigley  Jr. 
Company  newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  started  this  week  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Georgia.  The  copy 
announces  the  new  Wrigley  cellophane- 
wrapped  package.  Eleven  newspapers 
are  carrying  the  schedule  which  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  major  markets  in  that  state. 
The  campaign  will  exceed  10,000  lines 
of  si)ace  and  will  extend  over  three 
months. 

No  other  plans  for  further  Wrigley 
newspaper  advertising  are  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  time,  George  Pearson, 
chief  space  buyer  at  the  Chicago  office 
of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

Supplementing  the  newspaper  sched¬ 
ules  are  billboard  and  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  entire  campaign  is  built 
around  the  new  wrapper,  which  fea¬ 
tures  a  red  ribbon  at  one  end  of  the 
pack  which,  when  pulled,  removes  the 
cellophane  covering. 

In  announcing  this  sales  drive.  P.  K. 
Wrigley,  president,  said  his  concern  is 
a  firm  believer  in  newsjiaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  “It  is  one  of  our  business  proverbs 
that  on  newspaper  advertising  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  company  was  built,”  he  said. 
"We  feel  now  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  at  this  time  when  we  have  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  indications  that  the 
liottom  of  the  business  depression  has 
been  reached,  will  build  the  business 
successes  of  the  coming  generation.” 

New  Post  for  DuCloe 

Chester  H.  DuCloe,  for  four  years 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company- 
agency,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Schucht-Mier-Robertson. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  to  conduct  analytical 
studies  of  marketing  and  advertising. 
Mr.  DuCloe  recently  returned  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  where 
he  was  manager  of  the  Thompson  office 
for  the  Near  East  territory. 

Agency  Completes  Market  Survey 

A  comprehensive  survey  covering  the 
buying  and  reader  habits  in  the  New 
Orleans  market,  has  been  prepared  for 
the  Nnt’  Orleans  Times-Picayune  by 
the  Fitzgerald  Advertising  Agency  of 
New  Orleans.  A.  F.  Murray,  Times- 
Picay-une  advertising  director,  w-as  in 
Chicago  last  week  presenting  the  study 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Marathon  Blade  Appoints 

The  Marathon  Razor  Blade  Company, 
Inc.,  Irvington,  N.  J.,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  Hirshon-Garfield. 
Inc.,  New  York.  Newspapers  will  be 
used  in  a  nationwide  campaign  on  the 
firm’s  new-  improved  blade. 

Boston  Agency  Appointed 

The  Stowe  &  Woodward  Company, 
Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  agency,  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  its  golf  ball  division. 


Direct  from 
hot  metal— 

The  Ludlow  produces  from 
the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
ready  to  drop  into  the  form, 
without  preliminary  labor 
expense  of  any  character 
whatsoever . 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 


Boston  Group  Starts  Year’s  Cam¬ 
paign  With  Double  Truck 

A  group  of  registered  pharmacists  in 
Boston  and  vicinity  this  week  started 
an  advertising  campaign  in  the  Boston 
Post,  urging  the  public  to  patronize 
neighborhood  druggists. 

The  opening  advertisement  w-as  a 
double  truck,  giving  full  particulars  of 
the  campaign  which  is  to  run  over  a 
period  of  52  weeks  with  an  insertion 
a  week.  The  campaign  is  sold  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  all  the  druggists 
listed  in  each  advertisement.  Members 
of  the  Pharmacists’  Guild  of  America 
are  sponsoring  the  campaign  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  public  health  and  safety. 

Needham  Heads  Cornell  Group 

W.  R.  Needham,  president  of  Need¬ 
ham  &  Grohmann,  Inc.,  New  York, 
this  week  was  elected  president  of  the 
Cornell  Society  of  Hotel  Men,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  250  alumni  of  Cornell 
University’s  four-year  course  in  hotel 
administration.  Mr.  Needham  was  one 
of  the  first  two  graduates  of  this  course. 

Bankruptcy  Petition  Filed 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy 
was  filed  in  New  York  this  w-eek  by  the 
Webster  Advertising  Corporation.  Lia¬ 
bilities  were  stated  as  $10,817;  assets, 
none. 


Packard  to  Young  &.  Rubicam 

The  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  has  appointed  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising,  effective  July  15th,  1932. 

Joins  Hetherington  Watson 

Karl  Grzybowski,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  McLain  Organization 
in  Philadelphia  has  joined  the  Hether¬ 
ington  VV’atson  Agency  in  that  city. 


Review  of  Reviews  Absorbs  Double.  , 
day-Doran’s  World’s  Work  < 

An  important  change  in  the  monthly  I 
magazine  field  was  recorded  last  week  ' 
with  the  merging  of  World’s  Work  ' 
with  Reinezv  of  Reviews.  Beginning  \ 
with  the  August  issue  Review  of  Re-  i 
views  will  carry  the  name  of  World's  ' 
Work  in  its  title,  but  there  will  be  no 
change  in  editorial  content. 

VV'orld’s  Work,  owned  by  the  Double-  ' 
day-Doran  &  Co.,  was  founded  32 
years  ago  by  Walter  Hines  Page.  Re- 
view  of  Reviews  was  founded  by  Al^n 
Shaw  42  years  ago.  Mr.  Shaw  is  still 
its  editor  and  owner.  Both  magazines' 
circulation  peaks  came  during  the 
World  War.  Frank  H^  Simonds  was 
Review  of  Reviews  foreign  editor  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  S 

W.  S.  Hoyt  Join*  Hays  MacFarlsnd 

W.  S.  Hoyt,  advertising  executive  of 
Chicago  and  New  York,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Hays  MacFarland  &  Co., 
Chicago  advertising  agency,  as  a  vice- 
president.  Prior  to  joining  the  Mac¬ 
Farland  agency,  Mr.  Hoyt  was  vice- 
president  in  the  Chicago  office  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  having  joined 
that  agency  in  1916. 

Appoints  Dowd  &  Ostreicber 

Dowd  &  Ostreicher,  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  apiwinted  to  handle 
the  advertising  accounts  of  the  Natal 
Publishing  Company  of  Providence, 

R.  L,  and  the  Balloon-Tred  Company 
of  Beverly,  Mass. 


Dress  Account  to  United 

Betty  Wales  Dressmakers,  Inc.,  New 
York,  makers  of  Betty  Wales  dresses 
have  placed  their  advertising  account 
with  the  United  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York. 


New  Albert  Frank  Client 

The  Bermuda  Railway  Company, 
Ltd.,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  New  York. 


New  Empire  Account 

Empire  Advertising  Service,  New 
York,  has  the  account  of  D.  J.  Mahler, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


BURGESS 
CHROME  MATS 


We  believe  we  have  successfully  demonstrated  that 
Burgess  Chrome  Stereotype  Mats  more  nearly  approach 
the  ideal  than  any  other  mat  on  the  market. 

They  are  uniform  in  moisture  content,  uniform  in  cali¬ 
per,  smooth  face  and  back,  firm  texture  assuring  fine 
printing  plates,  exceptional  facing  giving  easy  release 
when  casting,  priced  as  low  as  quality  and  good  prac¬ 
tice  will  permit  and  backed  by  a  guarantee  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  a  responsible  and  ethical  company. 

Our  representatives  are  selected  for  their  ability  to 
render  you  the  best  of  service.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  to  help  at  no  expense  to  you.  This  places  you 
under  no  obligation. 

Use  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  and  secure  for  yourself 
complete  satisfaction  in  quality  and  service. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
Freeport,  Illinois 
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^  A  Huge 
.  Metropolis 

’  Whose 
E  Necessities 
.  of  Life  Must 
be  Imported— 

That  Is 

I  NEW 

I  ENGLAND 

« 

« 

in  Reality 


The  most  thickly  settled  part  of  New 
England,  in  reality,  is  a  huge  city  divided 
into  groups  of  various  urban  centers  so 
closely  together  in  some  localities,  that 
their  municipal  boundries  are  merged. 

Thus  New  England  may  well  be  re¬ 
garded  by  the  national  advertiser  as  a 
metropolis  —  and  only  second  to  one 
other  in  the  country — when  he  makes 
his  merchandising  plans. 

This  enormously  profitable  mass  market 
has  an  urban  population  of  6,311,976, 
or  77.3% — while  1,854,365  of  its 
people  “live  out  in  the  country”. 

And  while  this  great  concentration  of 
people  essentially  is  industrial  —  its 
products  mostly  are  such  that  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  the  outside,  and  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  or  volume  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

That  is  why  the  importation  of  FOOD 
AND  OTHER  NECESSITIES  OF 
LIFE  are  of  such  vital  necessity.  All 
successful  purveyors  of  national  FOOD 
brands,  have  made  and  are  making  for¬ 
tunes  in  New  England. 

They  treat  New  England  with  its  com¬ 
plete  and  ideal  system  of  distribution — 
as  one  huge  metropolis.  They  reach  the 
eyes  of  its  people  through  the  finest 
system  of  advertising  publicity  yet  de¬ 
vised. 

This  consists  of  the  53  New  England 
newspapers  published  in  the  39  most  im¬ 
portant  New’  England  urban  centers 
listed  here.  Their  domination  of  this 
trade  field  is  complete.  Their  influence 
unrivalled. 

The  field  served  by  these  newspapers  in¬ 
cludes  more  than  three  million  workers, 
most  of  whom  are  steadily  employed — 
owing  to  the  improved  Summer  trade, 
business  and  industrial  conditions  pre¬ 
valent  here. 

This  is  indicated  by  latest  trade  dis¬ 
patches  along  a  number  of  important 
lines,  including  wool,  shoe  and  leather, 
and  department  store  special  sales. 

These  workers  can  and  do — ‘‘set  good 
tables”.  Their  FOOD  and  FOOD¬ 
STUFFS  come  to  them  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  daily.  And  they 
largely  PREFER  NATIONAL 
BRANDS.  Is  yours  among  this  food 
tonnage? 

Just  think  of  New  England  as  one  huge 
metropolis  that  must  have  its  daily  food 
importation — to  live.  This  great  food 
market  is  your  in  exchange  for  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  any  kind  of  a  good 
FOOD. 

These  papers  with  their  perfect  cover¬ 
age  will  create  the  demand,  depending 
of  course,  on  the  quality  and  timeliness 
of  your  product.  Write  their  merchan¬ 
dising  departments  NOW.  This  is  real 
opportunity. 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population  3,852.356 

Clrcu>  2.500  10.000 

latlon  lines  lines 

t Attleboro  Sun. .  .  (E)  6,194  .04  .04 

*Boston  Eve.  American  .. .  (E)  261,490  .50  .50 

*Bostoa  Sunday  Advertiser  (S)  460,370  .75  .75 

•Boston  Globe . (M&E)  295,239  .50  .50 

tBoston  Transcript .  (E)  40.274  .25  .25 

•Boston  Post .  (M)  370,124  .60  .60 

•Boston  Post .  (S)  329.957  .55  ..55 

•Brockton  Enterprise .  (E)  25.029  .08  .08 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel  .  (E)  11,718  .055  .045 

•Haverhill  Gazette  .  (E)  15,864  .07  .06 

tHolyoke  Transcript  8c  Tele* 

gram . (E)  17,158  .08  .065 

•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune.  .(M8c£)  27.423  .10  .09 

•Lynn  Item .  (E)  17,775  .065  .05 

•Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Eve.  Leader . (M8cE)  17.065  .07  .07 

•New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury.. . (M8cE)  28,866  .10  .10 

•New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard .  (S)  17,826  .10  .10 

•North  Adams  Transcript. .  (E)  10,466  .05  .04 

•Pittsfield  Eagle .  (E)  19,473  .06  .06 

•Salem  News .  (E)  21,637  .09  .07 

•Taunton  Gazette .  (E)  9,133  .05  .035 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette . (M8cE)  103,555  .28  .25 

•WorcesterSunday Telegram  (S)  53,377  .21  .18 


CONNECTICUT  — Population  1,380.631 
•Bridgeport  Post  Telegram  (E8cM)  43,381  .15 

•Bridgeport  Post .  (S)  23,222  .10 

•Hartford  Courant  .  (M)  38,405  .10 

•Hartford  Courant .  (S)  62,325  .15 

tHartford  Times .  (E)  61,342  .15 

•Middletown  Press .  (E)  8,612  .05! 

Naugatuck  News  .  (E)  5,528  .03! 

•New  Britain  Herald .  (E)  14,350  .08 

tNew  Haven  Register . (E8tS)  60,109  .16 

•New  London  Day .  (E)  14,223  .06 

•Norwalk  Hour .  (E)  7,761  .04! 

•Stamford  Advocate .  (E)  12,430  .06! 

•Waterbury  Republican  8c 

American  (M8cE)  27,002  .09 

•Waterbury  Republican  8c 

American . (S8cE)  32,833  .09 


MAINE  — Population  768.014 
tPortland  Press-Herald  Ez- 

press.  Sunday  Telegram. (M8cE)  63,187 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Population  443,683 
•Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E)  6.952  .05  .03 

tKeene  Sentinel .  .  (E)  4.256  .036  .02! 

tManchesterUnlon-Leader  (M&E)  35,089  .15  .12 


RHODE  ISLAND  —  Population  604,397 

ket  Times .  (E)  30,601  .09  .09 

nee  Bulletin  .  (E)  90,703  .20  .27(B) 

nee  Journal. .  (M)  43,035  .12  .27(B) 

nee  Journal .  (S)  93,436  .20  .20 

nee  News-Tribune.  (E)  29,158  .10  .10 

y  Sun . (E8tS)  5.330  .04  .04 

cketCall .  (E)  16,072  .06  .06 


VERMONT  —  Population  352,428 

•Barre  Timers .  (E)  7,012  .04  .03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer .  (E)  3,587  .035  .02 

•Burlington  Free  Press .  (M)  16,789  .065  .065 

tRutland  Herald .  (M)  13,402  .06  .06 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian 

Record .  (E)  5.017  .03  .025 

tGovemment  Statement.  April  1,  1932. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin. 

•A.B.C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Apr.  1,  1932. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


COST  of  advertising  space,  which 
jieriodically  agitates  large  advertis¬ 
ers,  is  "but  one  of  the  elements  with 
which  the  man  who  pays  the  bill  should 
concern  himself,”  it  is  [winted  out  in 
Facts,  the  house  organ  of  Daniel  Starch, 
consultant  in  commercial  research.  As 
an  instance,  the  paper  points  to  a  case 
where  one  full-page  magazine  advertise¬ 
ment  with  two  and  a  half  million  cir¬ 
culation  was  successful  in  holding  the 
attention  of  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
people  long  enough  to  identify  the  name 
of  the  pnxluct.  while  another  advertise¬ 
ment  costing  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  the  same  magazine,  secured  similar 
attention  from  80  per  cent. 

The  article,  which  is  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Starch  studies  of  Media 
and  .Advertisement  Effectiveness,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  biggest  field  for  saving 
on  advertising  lies  in  choice  of  the  right 
media  and  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  copy  and  selling  idea. 

“Although  commodity  prices  have 
gone  down  materially  since  1930,”  says 
the  article,  “a  similar  reduction  in  space 
rates  would  not  correct  the  following 
di.screpancies : 

“1.  Variation  in  cost  of  effectiveness, 
as  measured  by  visibility  and  advertise¬ 
ment  readership  ranging  200  to  300  per 
cent  up  or  down  from  the  average  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  campaign. 

“2.  Variations  as  high  as  900  per 
cent,  in  cost  of  effectiveness  as  shown 
by  visibility  and  readership  between  the 
advertisements  of  two  competitors  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  same  consumer 

“3.  Variations  in  cost  of  effectiveness 
of  media  used  by  given  advertisers 
ranging  as  high  as  six  times  the  cost  of 
the  most  effective  publication  on  the 
list.” 

«  «  * 

PUBLICITY  mats  received  at  the 
office  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
Neu's-Argus  don’t  go  to  waste,  but  the 
results  might  be  surprising  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  send  them  out.  The  pub¬ 
lisher,  Talbot  Patrick,  believes  in  a 
policy  of  running  frequent  promotion 
advertisements  of  small  size  rather 
than  taking  a  whole  page  at  occasional 
long  intervals.  The  illustrations  from 
free  publicity,  he  finds,  frequently  sug¬ 
gest  promotional  ideas  with  which  they 
may  be  tied  up. 

A  drawing  of  a  pie-eating  contest, 
for  instance,  and  another  drawing  of  a 
woman  welcoming  guests  at  her  door, 
were  clipped  from  mats  which  gave 
recipes  calling  casually  for  the  use  of 
“self-rising  flour.”  The  pie  drawing 
appeared  with  copy  mentioning  the 
\ews-.Argus  cooking  school  and  its  food 
advertisements.  The  guest  drawing,  on 
the  other  hand,  w’as  made  the  text  of 
circulation  copy  based  on  the  regular 
visits  of  the  daily  newspaper. 

Cigarette  publicity  yielded  a  sketch 
of  tobacco  drying  in  Turkey  which  was 
used  in  an  advertisement  on  the  wide 
range  of  news  covered  in  the  paper.  A 
bathing  suit  picture  of  three  Fox  film 
stars  illustrated  an  announcement  that 
a  varied  collection  of  illustrations  was 
available  for  advertisers’  use. 

*  *  # 

**  AN  entire  college  for  sale,”  was  the 
.Ci. heading  on  a  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  July  24. 
“Auction  Sales”  was  the  classification. 
The  sale  was  advertised  by  the  receiver 
of  Union  Christian  College,  Merom, 
Ind.,  who  suggested  that  the  property 
might  be  us^  for  a  school,  orphans’ 
home,  old  folks’  home,  business  college, 
hospital,  etc. 

•  •  *  N 

WILLIAM  H.  RANKIN,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name,  has  been  promoted 
from  lieutenant-colonel  to  colonel  in  the 
Specialist  Reserve  of  the  United  States 
Army.  The  promotion  was  based  on 
his  organization  of  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  Advertising  Group,  half  of  whom 
served  with  Col.  Rankin  in  advertising 
and^  promoting  the  selective  service 
registration  of  1917.  Beside  Col.  Ran¬ 


kin,  who  is  chairman,  the  group  is 
composed  of :  Lt.  Col.  Carl  Byoir, 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
vice-chairman ;  Lt.  Col.  R.  E.  Rine¬ 
hart,  vice-president,  Wm.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  vice-chairman;  Lt.  Col.  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  .Amer¬ 
ica,  and  member  of  the  board,  Nezv 
York  Sun;  Lt.  Col.  Lee  H.  Bristol, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers  Company;  Lt.  Col.  Ker- 
win  H.  Fulton,  president  of  Outdoor 
.Advertising,  Inc. ;  Lt.  Col.  George  F. 
McClelland,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany;  Major  Ralph  K.  Strassman,  vice- 
president,  American  Weekly,  Inc.; 
Major  C.  Roy  Dickinson,  vice-president. 
Printers’  Ink;  Major  Louis  C.  Pedlar, 
president.  Louis  C.  Pedlar  Corporation ; 
Major  Homer  J.  Buckley,  president, 
Buckley,  Dement  &  Co.;  Major  C.  Ray 
Schaeffer,  advertising  director,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.;  Major  C.  E.  Walberg, 
advertising  counselor;  Major  Charles 
Hart,  advertising  manager.  Elks  Maga- 
sine;  Capt.  K.  D.  Pulcipher,  publicity 
director,  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  and 
Hector  Fuller,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Outdoor  Advertising.  Inc.,  who 
is  general  secretary  of  the  group. 

*  *  * 

The  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Her¬ 
ald  has  received  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  Major  Benjamin  H. 
Namm,  president  of  the  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  for  being  “to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  first  to  write  into  its 
advertising  contract  the  principles  of 
fair  play  that  have  been  set  forth  by 
the  Affiliated  Better  Business  Bureaus.” 

Major  Namm  has  been  an  energetic 
campaigner  for  elimination  of  competi¬ 
tive  attacks  in  advertising. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Mercury 
Herald’s  new  clause  has  of  course  been 
followed  by  other  newspapers  in  many 
cities.  The  wording  of  the  clause  fol¬ 
lows  :  “It  is  agreed  that  the  publisher 
has  the  right  to  refuse  all  advertising 
copy  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  has  a  tendency  to  undermine 
public  confidence  in  advertising  an¬ 
nouncements  or  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
juring,  unfairly,  the  sale  or  good  will 
of  a  competitive  product  or  service. 
It  is  further  agreed  that  the  advertis 
ing  refused  cannot  be  considered  as 
‘linage  used’  on  this  contract.” 

*  *  * 

AT  last  the  listener — wnthout  whom 
XX  there  could  not  be  any  speeches — 
gets  his  chance.  Members  of  the  Ad- 
craft  Club  of  Detroit  have  been  fur- 
ni.shed  with  a  ballot  listing  all  the 
speakers  of  the  last  season,  and  asked 
to  rate  each  one:  A.  very  good;  B. 
good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor.  The  results 
according  to  George  M.  Slocum,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Program  Committee,  will 
serve  as  a  guide  in  building  a  program 
for  the  next  season. 
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KOBAK  OPTIMISTIC 


A.F.A.  Head  TelU  Milwaukee  Club 
of  Better  Sentiment 

Edgar  Kobak,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  was  the  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Club  at  a 
luncheon  July  25. 

Mr.  Kobak,  who  is  vice-president  of 
the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
stressed  the  more  favorable  sentiment 
evident  in  his  many  calls  on  business 
executives. 

He  said:  “Orders  are  beginning  to 
come  in  and  there  is  not  so  much  hag¬ 
gling  over  prices.  Business  men  have 
taken  their  feet  off  the  ice  and  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  think  constructively.  There 
is  no  sign  that  business  is  coming  back 
rapidly,  but  there  is  considerable  change 
in  sentiment.  Business  men  have 
stopi)ed  talking  politics  and  are  going 
back  to  work.  The  current  happenings 
abroad  will  do  some  good  and  we 
should  see  better  times.” 


Kerr,  McCarthy  Sl  Roberts  Named 

The  Jowett  Institute  of  Physical  Cul¬ 
ture,  Scranton,  Pa.,  the  American 
Athletic  Appliances  Corporation,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  the  Eastern  Textile  Com¬ 
pany,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  have  appointed 
Kerr,  McCarthy  and  Roberts,  Inc.,  New 
York,  to  direct  their  advertising  ac¬ 
counts. 


Packard  Paint  Appoints 

The  Packard  Paint  and  Varnish 
Company,  Boston,  has  appointed  the 
Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company, 
Boston,  to  direct  its  advertising.  News¬ 
papers,  direct  mail  and  business  papers 
will  be  used. 


Brown  in  Baltimore 

E.  R.  Brown,  Jr.,  who  for  eight  and 
a  half  years  was  with  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-I-eader,  and  last  year  with 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  is  now 
with  the  Baltimore  Nexvs  and  American 
local  department. 


BOUGHT  MORE  SPACE- 
INCREASED  SALES  ’ 

Loft,  Inc..  Raised  Expenditures  35^(. 
and  Attracted  1,347,636  More 
Customers  in  Six  Months 
Period 


Loft,  Inc.,  New  York  candy  and  res¬ 
taurant  firm,  increased  its  expenditure 
for  newspaper  space  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1932  by  35  per  cent  over 
the  same  period  of  1931,  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  customers  for  the  six 
months  period  of  1,347,636,  George  M. 
O’Neil,  secretary,  announced  this  week 

Loft  sales  for  June,  1932,  totalled 
$1,019,335.04  an  increase  of  $47,755.71, 
4.91  per  cent,  over  the  same  period  of 
1931.  Sales  for  the  first  six  months  i 
of  1932  totalled  $6,913,795.51,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $482,916.07  or  7.5  per  cent. 

“The  1932  increase  in  Loft,  Inc., 
sales  is  a  gain  over  a  gain.”  Mr.  O’Neil 
said.  “For  the  first  six  months  of 
1931,  Loft  showed  an  increase  in  sales 
of  71.54  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  1930.” 


Publishing  Company  Formed 

The  Telegram  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  has  been  granted  a  state  charter 
to  carry  on  business  as  proprietors 
and  publishers  of  newspapers,  journals, 
magazines,  books  and  other  literary 
works.  The  capital  is  1,000  shares  of 
no  par  stcKk  and  the  incorporators  are 
Louise  Riley,  Malden;  Dorothy  E. 
Foster,  Quincy,  and  Edward  L.  Leary, 
Malden. 


Cuno  Account  to  Humbert  &  Jones 

Humbert  &  Jones,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Cuno  Engineer¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Meriden,  Conn.,  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising. 

Gets  Parachute  Account 

Switlik  Parachute  &  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  appointed  the 
Emery  Advertising  Company,  Balti¬ 
more,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


Newspapers  that  hdve  come  down  through  the  years. 


A  Pioneer  Among  American  Newspapers — 
Was  “The  Western  Pioneer”  of  Springfield,  0. 

An  Early  Convert 
to  Wood  Dry  Matts 


-sSi  SPRINGflELg..gAILy  NEWS  SS. 
JAPANESE  BOMBaW^CHINESE  FORfs 

Thief  Attacks  Mute  Woman  In  Her  Home^^^^iJ'^wt^ 

^It^HEAD  hope  for  submarine  crew  revived  Jw^ioNSTms 

WITH  IRON  BARTUrKSlAV 

MUM  MU  i-r.-jrcr-  KAK  son  OF 
BlllEAStO WWKAIJVE 
noMraB^— 

More  Than  a  Century  of  Service 

WIOLL  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Western  Pioneer  began  inform¬ 
ing  Springfield  and  its  .surrounding  Ohio 
territory  about  the  events  of  the  week. 

This  weekly  newspaper  of  such  early 
beginnings  must  have  served  its  com¬ 
munity  well,  for  today  Its  progeny.  The 
Springfield  Dally  Xews  and  Sun,  are 
carrying  on  the  service  established  in 
pioneer  days.  These  papers  take  pride 
in  giving  their  readers  the  kind  of  news¬ 
papers  which  modern  men.  methods  and 
machines  have  made  possible. 

These  newspapers  were  among  the 
first  to  adopt  Wood  Dry  Mats  as  a  long 
step  forward  in  better  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALhS.  N.V 


20-MILE  river  drive  in  SPOKANE 
A  MONUMENT  TO  DAILY’S  EFFORTS 

Civic  Development  Department  of  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  Big  Factor  In  Obtaining  Deeds  To  Land 
— Has  Promoted  Park  System 


AS  a  result  of  the  vision  and  public 
spirit  of  a  western  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  \V.  H.  Cowles  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokes¬ 


man-Review,  his 
home  city  has  re¬ 
cently  come  into 
possession  of  a 
unique  natural 
asset — a  beautiful 
and  picturesque 
driveway  extend¬ 
ing  for  20  miles 
along  the  Spo¬ 
kane  river  and 
connecting  the 
city  with  a  600- 
acre  natural  park 
w.  H.  Cowles  where  spectacu¬ 
lar  rock  forma¬ 
tions  tell  the  story  of  the  ice  age,  lava 

flows  and  centuries  of  erosion. 

The  acquirement  of  this  municipal 
improvement  focuses  attention  anew  on 

the  services  Mr.  Cowles  has  rendered 

his  community,  dating  from  the  early 
nineties  when  he  went  West,  with  a 
year  as  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  behind  him,  and  associated  himself 
with  J.  Howard  Watson  and  Joseph  F. 
Johnson  in  launching  the  Spokane 
Spokesman. 

Early  efforts  in  establishing  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  pioneer  city  of  17,000 
people  encompassed  a  vast  amount  ot 
struggle,  hard  work,  long  hours  and  un¬ 
certainty;  for  the  newly-founded  daily 
strong  competition  in  the  Reviezo, 


continuously  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Spokesman-Review. 

Spokane  is  bisected  by  the  mountain 
river  which  bears  its  name,  and  which 
tumbles  in  three  waterfalls  in  the  very 
healt  of  the  city  itself.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  shore  line 
of  this  stream,  and  forestalling  the 
threat  of  commercial  encroachment,  the 
Spokesman-Review  through  its  civic 
development  department  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  obtaining  a  driveway- 
all  along  the  river  with  the  purpose  of 
preserving  and  developing  its  natural 
beauty. 

.^s  a  result  of  a  multitude  of  trans¬ 
actions  with  individuals,  corporations 
and  city  and  county  officials,  title  was 
gradually  acquired  to  a  continuous 
stretch  of  river  shore  and  then  deeded 
to  the  city. 

For  two  years  the  development  of  a 
roadway  along  the  river  has  provided 
work  for  scores  of  the  unemployed. 
Eventually  there  will  be  31  miles  of 
improved  highway,  all  within  sight  of 
the  Spokane  river. 

The  western  terminus  of  the  river 
drive  is  a  bOO-acre  park,  recently  ac¬ 
quired,  which  includes  geological  forma¬ 
tions  of  great  scientific  interest.  Mr. 
Cowles’  personal  contributions  in  financ¬ 
ing  this  and  other  improvements  have 
been  substantial ;  and  in  addition  his 
newspaper  support  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  hundreds  of  others,  and  awakened 
the  public  at  large  to  the  value  of  com- 
munitv  building. 


Inspiring  view  from  western  terminus  of  Spokane  river  roadway  where  600-acre 
park  is  located. 


bKked  by  Harvey  W.  Scott  and  H.  L.  It  is  not  possible  to  present  a  com- 
Pittock,  owners  of  the  Portland  Ore-  plete  list  of  the  constructive  measures 
jonian.  and  movements  Mr.  Cowles  has  been 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  Spokes-  identified  with,  either  as  originator,  a 
wn  ran  up  to  $5,000  a  month,  and  director,  creator  or  popular  sentiment, 
we  not  stopped  until  the  owners  of  contributor,  or  all  four.  Such  activities 
li>e  Review  were  persuaded  in  1893  to  with  him  are  just  part  of  the  day’s 
«11  their  property.  work,  and  his  personal  participation  in 

Even  in  these  early  days,  however,  them  is  habitually  cloaked  with  com- 
Hr.  Cowles  was  a  firm  believer  in  city  plete  silence. 

lining;  and  was  already  taking  an  Today  he  takes  steps  to  forestall  a  rail- 
Wive  part  in  mapping  out  a  park  sys-  way  from  disfiguring  a  valley  adjoining 
for  the  city  he  has  been  a  prime  the  city.  Tomorrow  it  is  a  stand  of 
ktor  in  developing.  native  timber  which  is  to  be  saved  from 

The  keynote  of  the  program,  which  the  lumber  interests  and  converted  into 
k  since  been  realized,  was  a  public  a  permanent  state  park, 
ikyground  or  park  within  five  minutes  Near  his  home  city  he  has  established 
•f  each  Spokane  home.  Picturesque  a  bird  sanctuary  which  takes  in  an  en- 
**15  in  various  parts  of  the  growing  tire  lake.  Through  the  gift  of  land  for 
were  obtained  and  their  natural  a  site,  he  recently  made  possible  the 
■awy  and  contours  preserved  for  building  of  a  new  and  much  needed 
Werity.  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  for 

Mr.  Cowles  sets  such  high  value  Spokane. 

V>n  activities  of  this  kind  that  he  With  his  brother  and  sister,  in  honor 
•tablished  a  civic  development  depart-  of  their  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
Jttt  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  in  charge  owners  and  for  many  years  business 
Ji  Aubrey  L.  White,  a  widely  traveled  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  he 
man  and  nature  lover  who  has  joined  in  establishing  the  $350,000  Al- 
■®  identified  with  civic  affairs  almost  fred  Cowles  foundation  for  the  study 


A  scene  along  Spokane  river.  .Arrow 
municipal 

of  government  at  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  of  which  his  two  sons 
are  graduates. 

The  national  council  of  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  has  presented  him  with  the 
silver  buffalo  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  American  boyhood,  an  honor 
conferred  each  year  upon  persons  who 
have  given  noteworthy  service  of  a  na¬ 
tional  and  international  character  out¬ 
side  the  regular  line  of  duty  to  boy¬ 
hood. 

The  award  citation  said; 

“Mr.  Cowles  came  into  scouting  in 
.April,  1916.  He  is  the  first  and  only 
chairman  of  the  regional  committee  of 
region  11  which  comprises  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  Western  Montana. 
One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Spokane 
council,  he  has  continued  in  active  serv¬ 
ice  on  its  executive  board,  and  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Scouts  of  Spokane  a  large 


at  upper  right  shows  location  of  new 
roadway. 

camp  site.  .As  a  firm  believer  in  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  college  and  vocational 
training,  he  has  personally  helped  many 
young  men  of  the  community  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  a  higher  education.” 

Mr.  Cowles’  career  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  has  been  notable  in  many  re¬ 
spects:  in  friendships  formed  with 
presidents,  statesmen,  business  leaders; 
in  the  upbuilding  of  his  some  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  also  in  services  to  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  director  of  the  .Associated 
Press. 

One  could  cite  numberless  examples 
of  the  ways  in  which  Mr.  Cowles  has 
been  mindful  of  Joseph  Medill’s  ad¬ 
monition  to  him  to  “publish  the  news.” 
Tied  in  with  this  policy  is  his  practice 
of  keeping  clear  of  any  sort  of  political 
alliance  or  business  investment  which 
might  conflict  with  the  interests  of  all 
the  people. 


LIBEL  PLAINTIFFS  APPEAL 

New  York  Judge  Dismisses  Three 
$100,000  Damage  Actions 

Appeals  were  taken  this  week  in  the 
New  York  County  Supreme  Court 
from  three  orders  by  Justice  Edward 
J.  Gavegan  dismissing  libel  suits  against 
the  Macfadden  Newspaper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Three  actions  for  $100,000  each  had 
been  brought. 

The  suits  grew  out  of  a  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  N^ezvs 
Sept.  26,  1930,  concerning  the  alleged 
murder  of  John  Finiello,  a  prohibition 
agent,  during  a  raid  on  the  Rising  Sun 
Brewery  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

One  head  read,  “Judge  Mixed  Up  in 
Brewery  Killing.”  The  News  went  on 
to  publish  an  anonymous  letter  which 
previously  appeared  in  the  Elizabeth 
Times-Herald  in  which  the  author 
designated  the  supposed  master  minds 
behind  the  slaying  by  numbers.  The 
News  went  on  to  publish  the  names 
after  it  had  carefully  deciphered  the 
numbers. 

Salvatore  F.  LaCorte,  an  Elizabeth 
judge,  is  one  plaintiff,  Rocco  Nittoli  is 
another,  and  the  third  is  George  H. 
Johnston,  described  as  the  county 
political  boss. 

ADVERTISING  ASHEVILLE 

First  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
for  the  city  of  Asheville,  N.  C..  was 
released  July  24,  through  the  James  A. 
Green  agency,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  the 
Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
newspapers  of  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Louisville,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  several  other  cities.  The 
second  advertisement  will  be  released 
July  JI.  The  copy  seeks  to  attract 
vacationists. 

PUBLISHER  WRITING  COLUMN 

The  Waytiesboro  (Va.)  Neivs-Vir- 
ginian  is  carrying  a  new  weekly  column 
each  Monday,  “Hiking  in  the  Blue 
Ridge,”  written  by  Louis  Spilman,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  PLAN  A  SUCCESS 

Big  increases  in  classified  linage  were 
reported  by  the  Chicago  Herald  &• 
Examiner  last  week,  one  month  after  it 
had  abolished  abbreviations  and  placed 
classified  copy  on  a  word  rate  basis. 
The  plan  was  announced  June  21.  Rates 
were  scaled  from  ten  cents  a  word  for 
single  insertions  to  three  cents  for  the 
multiple  insertions.  Minimum  copy  is 
12  words.  The  paper  is  now  averaging 
five  pages  of  classified  on  week  days 
and  eight  on  Sundays.  .Additional  tele¬ 
phone  equipment  has  been  ordered  to 
take  care  of  increased  business.  Charles 
W.  Horn  is  classified  manager. 

FORMER  CHIEF  SENTENCED 

For  assaulting  Raymond  M.  Miller, 
city  editor  of  the  Moundville  (W.  Va.) 
Journal,  John  Lehew,  former  constable 
and  one-time  chief  of  Moundville  police 
received  a  jail  term  of  90  days  and  a 
fine  of  $100  and  court  costs  in  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  there  last  week.  .A  jury  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  assault 
and  battery.  Judge  Shipman  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  sentence  stated  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  attack  was  premeditated 
and  vicious,  which  accounted  for  the 
severity  of  the  sentence. 

PROVIDING  FREE  ICE,  MILK 

During  June,  9,500  pounds  of  ice  and 
5,857  quarts  of  milk  were  furnished 
1,071  children  by  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Evening  Times 
milk  and  ice  fund,  which  is  disbursed  by 
the  United  Provident  Association.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  the  total 
of  fund  disbursements  w’as  $9,168.17.  of 
which  $8,761.91  went  for  milk.  The 
balance  on  May  31  was  $12,075.39.  The 
newspapers  hold  the  milk  and  ice  fund 
open  to  public  subscriptions  the  year 
around. 

ADDS  DISPLAY  WINDOWS 

Windows  in  a  South  Bend  store  room, 
owned  by  the  South  Bend  Tribune,  are 
being  used  for  the  display  of  national 
products.  The  displays  are  attractively 
arranged  and  they  are  frequently 
changed. 
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Circulation  SYNCHRONIZING  EQUIPMENT 


DAILY  STIRS  READERS 
BY  FORMAT  CHANGE 

Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Newt  Prints  Sat¬ 
urday  Edition  in  Tabloid  Form 
— Adaptation  Easy  and 
Reaction  Favorable 

The  Dowagic  (Mich.)  Daily  Xczcs, 
evening  paper,  recently  started  publish¬ 
ing  its  Saturday  edition  in  tabloid  form. 
.\lthough  readers  objected  to  it  at  first 
they  have  now  become  accustomed  to 
it,  and  the  paper  intends  continuing  it 
as  long  as  it  seems  to  hold  public  in¬ 
terest. 

Tlie  idea  was  conceived  as  a  promo¬ 
tion  stunt. 

“It  was  an  endeavor,”  Harry  Whitely, 
publisher,  said,  “to  present  something 
new,  to  attract  attention  and  to  relieve 
the  sameness  of  make-up.” 

“In  general,”  he  said,  “comment  was 
favorable  for  our  enterprise  but  there 
was  plenty  of  criticism.  Newspaper 
readers  are  so  much  the  creatures  of 
habit  that  they  object  to  any  sudden  or 
radical  change.  They  found  it  hard 
to  locate  their  favorite  departments. 
They  objected  to  the  si/e  because  they 
thought  we  were  reducing  the  content 
of  the  pai)er.  They  got  the  idea  that 
something  was  being  i)ut  over  on  them. 
But  after  the  second  issue  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  this  type  seemed  to  lessen. 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to  capi¬ 
talize  the  freak  make-up  at  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  expense.  However,  we  carried 
just  double  the  linage  in  the  second 
edition  that  we  did  in  the  regular  Satur¬ 
day  edition.  We  used  several  hundred 
extra  copies  as  free  circulation  in  cer¬ 
tain  villages  and  at  lake  resorts. 

“Tabloid  make-up  was  found  entirely 
practical  from  a  mechanical  point  of 
view  and  the  paper  is  being  produced  on 
our  Duplex  flatbed  press  without  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  extra  expense  or  change  in  set-up 
by  simply  making  up  the  pages  trans¬ 
versely  in  the  regular  chases.  Five 
12-em  columns  16  inches  long  are  avail¬ 
able.  A  safety  razor  blade  ingeniously 
fastened  above  the  former  on  the  press 
•slits  the  paper. 

“A  standard  3.‘i-inch  roll  produces  an 
eight  page  tabloid:  a  S2i-inch  roll  a 
twelve;  and  70-inch  a  sixteen.  The 
latter  size  is  rather  hard  to  handle  ac¬ 
curately  as  the  web  has  a  tendency  to 
shift  and  there  is  no  margin  to  spare.” 

Interstate  Meeting  Sept.  19-20 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  .Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Alonterey  Hotel.  .Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  Sept.  19-20,  it  was  decided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  program  committee  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  building  last  week. 
Those  present  were :  John  H.  Kuntz. 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  Journal 
and  Xeu'  Era,  president  of  the  group; 
E.  P.  Kavanaugh,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  first  vice-president ;  C.  K.  Blasser, 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  W.  D.  Miller,  IVashtngton 
(D.  C.)  Post;  W.  L.  Lippincott,  At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J,)  Press-Union;  and 
Robert  L.  McLean,  publisher,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Trips  Awarded 

A  district  manager  and  two  carriers 
were  given  a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.. 
and  other  prizes  were  awarded  to  win¬ 
ners  in  a  subscription  contest  recently 
concluded  by  the  Springfield  (Mo.) 
Press.  .According  to  George  \\’. 
Woomer,  city  circulation  manager,  the 
contest  was  based  on  one,  three,  six  and 
12-month  new  orders  and  three,  six  anc 
12-month  renewals.  Each  carrier  had 
his  special  order  blanks  with  his  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  corner.  One  color  blank 
was  used  for  new  orders  and  another 
color  for  renewals. 


Holding  Popularity  Contest 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  in 
cooperation  with  Charlotte  merchants, 
is  conducting  a  Popularity  Election. 
The  five  winners  will  be  given  vacation 
trips. 


World-Telegram  Equalizing  Uptown 

Plate  Angles  With  Main  Presses 

The  east  side  branch  plant  of  the 
•Vcrc  York  U'orld-Tclcgram  has  been 
temporarily  shut  down  to  make  possible 
the  changing  of  the  plate  angle  on  the 
presses  to  conform  with  that  of  the 
presses  in  the  main  plant  downtown, 
it  was  made  known  this  week  by 
Thomas  J.  Dowling,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  World-Telegram  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

The  west  side  plant  is  continuing 
oi^eration  and  the  east  side  production 
has  been  divided  between  that  and  the 
main  plant.  When  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  moved  into  its  new  plant  the  plate 
angle  on  the  new  presses  and  stereotyiic 
equipment  there  did  not  coincide  with 
the  east  side  arrangement.  With  cir¬ 
culations  slowing  down,  Mr.  Dowling 
said,  the  summer  was  decided  upon  as 
the  best  time  to  revamp  the  east  side 
equipment.  The  east  side  plant  takes 
care  of  production  for  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  zone  and  will  be  reopened  about 
-September. 


Carriers  Guests  of  Daily 

Seventeen  Boston  Herald-Traz'cler 
carrier  boys,  representing  winning 
branches  in  the  “Millionaire-for-a-Day” 
outing  for  obtaining  new  subscriptions 
were  given  an  outing  at  Salisbury 
Reach.  They  made  the  trip  in  private 
automobiles,  and  were  given  a  luncheon, 
banquet  and  use  of  the  various  sports 
concessions. 


150  Boys  Win  Olympic  Trips 

A  group  of  110  boys  left  Chicago 
July  27  bound  for  the  Olympic  Games 
at  Los  .Angeles.  This  group,  together 
with  those  from  the  south  and  north¬ 
west,  will  compose  a  contingent  of  150 
boys,  winners  in  the  Olympic  Games 
Boys  Tour  promotion  contests,  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers  in  40  cities. 


Brought  Circus  to  Town 

The  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Democrat-Capi¬ 
tal  recently  cooperated  with  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  in  bringing  a  circus 
to  the  city.  Admission  tickets  were 
sold  for  ten  cents  with  purchases  of  35 
cents  or  more  from  merchants  carrying 
advertisements  in  issues  preceding  cir¬ 
cus  days. 


Carriers  on  Trip  to  Coast 

Two  Atlanta  Journal  newspaper  boys. 
Hamilton  Goss,  of  Atlanta,  and  William 
Harville,  of  Lafayette,  Ala.,  left  At¬ 
lanta  Tuesday  for  Los  Angeles  and  the 
Olympic  Games  as  winners  of  a  carrier 
boy  contest  conducted  by  the  Journal’s 
circulation  department. 

Organizes  Swimming  Club 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  childrens’  swimming  club. 
Boys  and  girls  of  16  and  under  are 
eligible  to  join  and  to  enjoy  trips  to  a 
pool  at  a  local  park.  A  pass  entitles 
members  to  a  ride  to  the  park,  a  swim 
and  a  return  ride  home. 


Assurance  • 

The  unequalled  service  offered 
the  publisher  through  our  En¬ 
gineering  Department  is  backed 
by  a  well  established  company 
which  has  successfully  catered 
to  newspaper  plant  owners  for 
forty  years.  This  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  dependable  service 
you  can  rely  on  with  full  safety 


Write  selling  house  nearest  you 

American  Type  Founders 
Company 

VISUALIZERS  AND  PLANNERS 


ROOF-POOF  TOURNAMENT 
HELD  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 

HE  first  tournament  of  Roof- 
Poof  has  just  ended. 

Roof-Poof,  for  those  not  initi¬ 
ated,  is  a  game  played  with  tennis 
balls  and  golf  sticks  atop  a  roof, 
the  roof  being  the  course  and  the 
drain  pipe  outlets  the  holes. 

It  was  invented  by  reporters  on 
the  federal  run  in  New  Orleans. 
La.,  and  the  local  postoffice  roof 
is  used.  They  bought  cheap  tennis 
balls  and  golf  sticks  from  a  “five- 
and-ten,”  laid  out  a  course,  with 
boundaries,  and  with  ventilators 
and  chimneys  as  hazards. 

Rules  were  made  up  as  the  game 
progressed,  until  now  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  make  a  hole-in-one. 
Tennis  instead  of  golf  balls  are 
used  because  the  tennis  balls  roll 
better,  adding  chance  to  the  game. 

The  inventors  hope  to  make  the 
game  as  popular  as  miniature  golf 
and  say  that  they  expect  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  coarse  in  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  nation,  provided  the 
Republican  party  continues  to  build 
adequate  postoffice  roofs. 


To  Mark  100th  Year 

The  I  iffin  (O.)  Daily  Advertiser  on 
•Aug.  4  will  celebrate  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary.  A  special  issue  of  64  pages  will 
mark  the  occasion.  Presents  will  be 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  city 
and  a  free  movie  show  and  a  banquet 
in  the  evening  will  be  the  feature  of  the 
day.  E.  T.  Rogers  is  president  and 
general  manager. 

Carriers  Visit  Cleveland 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  news¬ 
paper  boys  of  the  Youngstown  (O.) 
Telegram,  were  the  guests  of  the  daily 
last  week  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of 
Cleveland  and  an  outing  at  Cleveland 
Park.  A  special  coach  transported  the 
group. 


SOLD  BRIDGE  PAGES 

The  Montgomery  (.Ala.)  Journal  re¬ 
cently  carried  six  full  pages  on  a  bridge 
school  with  Mrs.  Grace  Carver  Ran- 
some  as  the  lecturer.  The  pages  com¬ 
prised  a  different  bridge  hand  each  day 
the  cards  being  assembled  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  the  page.  The  pages 
were  carried  one  a  day.  The  Journal 
also  recently  staged  a  Bathing  Beauty 
Revue  in  connection  with  the  local  Par¬ 
amount  theatre,  with  15  firms  taking 
space  with  cuts  of  the  girls  represent¬ 
ing  the  business  houses  carried  in  the 
advertisements.  The  winner  was  ofS- 
cially  named  "Miss  Montgomery"  and 
the  theatre  gave  a  cash  prize  with  the 
Journal  giving  a  silver  loving  cup.  Ray 
Gould  is  advertising  manager. 

Leave*  Daily  Field 

The  Clarinda  (la.)  Daily  Herald, 
owned  by  G.  L.  Caswell,  his  son,  (^rl, 
and  P.  B.  and  George  D.  Woolson,  has 
been  discontinued  as  a  daily.  The  com¬ 
pany  published  the  Clarinda  IVeckly 
Journal  also.  The  Herald  has  hew 
made  into  a  weekly,  issuing  Mondays. 
The  Journal  continues  as  a  weekly, 
issued  Thursdays. 

Printing  State  Payrolls 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  has 
begun  the  publication  of  the  major  pay¬ 
rolls  of  the  state  government.  On 
July  17  the  complete  annual  payrolls 
of  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City 
and  the  State  College  at  Ames  were 
published.  Additional  payrolls  will  be 
printed  on  succeeding  Sundays. 

Has  Animal  Hero  Contest 

The  Neze  Orleans  (La.)  Item’s  an¬ 
nual  animal  hero  contest  will  close  .\ug. 
1.  Owners  of  animals  all  over  the  state 
have  written  letters  to  the  Item,  de¬ 
scribing  acts  of  heroism  performed  by 

their  pets.  - 

Starts  Sunday  Edition 

The  Cushing  (Okla.)  Daily  Citisen 
has  started  publication  of  a  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer  is  publisher. 


Morley  Mats 

mold  well 
at  low  pressures 

Low-pressure  molding  prevents  mushrooming  of 
half-tone  dots.  It  prevents  break-down  of  porous 
machine-cast  type,  rules,  and  delicate  hairlines.  It 
prevents  breaking  through  the  face  of  the  mat. 
Incidentally,  it  saves  power  and  wear  on  molding 
blankets. 

Low-pressure  molding  makes  for  clean  and  legible 
printing  of  type  matter,  as  well  as  good  halftone 
work. 

Samples  of  Morley  Mats 
will  be  sent  on  request 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 

501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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DAILIES’  LINAGE  LOSSES  SMALLER  IN  JUNE 

Decreases  In  Nearly  Every  Classification  Are  Less  Than  In  May,  Figures  For  52  Cities  Show — 

Automotive  Linage  Total  Slightly  Above  June,  1931 


EWSPAPER  advertising  linage  in  in  April  or  the  20.7  per  cent  in  March,  showing  a  very  small  gain  in  June  as  reported  last  December  and  January  in 
June  showed  smaller  losses  than  Automotive  linage  reversed  itself  by  compared  with  June,  1931.  Gains  were  automotive  linage,  but  February  to  May 
lav  in  almost  every  classification,  inclusive  showed  sizable  losses. 


Newspaper  advertising  image  m 
June  showed  smaller  losses  than 
in  May  in  almost  every  classification, 
and  in  some  classifications  June  made  a 
better  showing  than  for  two  or  three 
months  back.  .  . 

Total  advertising  linage  reported  by 
M^ia  Records,  Inc.,  for  the  newspapers 
of  52  cities  was  100,156,535  lines,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  19.1  per  cent  from  the  123,927,- 
869  reported  for  June,  1931.  This, 
however,  was  a  smaller  loss  than  the 
23.3  per  cent  in  May,  the  20.3  per  cent 

AKRON,  OHIO 


LIN.4GE  LOSSES  OR  GAINS  BY  MONTHS 

(Based  on  Media  Records  fiRures ;  comparison  in  each  case 
is  with  corresponding  month  of  1931) 


Retaii  General  .\utomotiv 

January .  13.7^  L  11.2%  L  6.1%  O 

February .  11.1%  L  14.6%  L  20.0%  L 

March .  18.6%  L  22.8%  L  25.9%  L 

April .  20.1%  L  22.7%  L  12.5%  L 


General  .Automotive  Financial  ClasaiOed  Total  .Adv. 
11.2%  L  6.1%  G  43.2%p  L  12.3%  L  13.4%  L 
14.6%  L  20.0%  L  41.5%  L  12.5%  L  13.8%  L 


lay .  22.1%  L  26.7%  L  30.3'’ 


1932 

1931  C 

Times-Press . 

,...(e) 

460.557 

710,825 

Beacon- Journal . 

,...(e) 

1.046.509 

1.160,276 

Times-Press . 

,...(S) 

81.090 

123.114 

Total  Daily . 

1,507,066 

1,871,101 

Total  Sunday . . 

81.090 

123,114 

Grand  Total . 

1.588.156 

1,994.215 

ALBANY,  N. 

Y. 

Knickerbocker  Press. 

. . . .  (m) 

318.903 

520.806 

News . 

....(e) 

632.811 

738.160 

Timca’Union . 

....(e) 

670,357 

836.218 

Knickerbocker  Press. 

....(8) 

102.709 

130.383 

*Times-Union . 

...,(S) 

153.350 

153.990 

Total  Daily . 

1.662.071 

2,095.184 

Total  Sunday . 

256.059 

284.373 

Grand  Total . 

1.878.130 

2,379.557 

364.035  L 
42,024  L 


28.314  L 


^Sunday  Timea-Union  figuree  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80.888  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Journal . 

. .  (m) 

251.249 

N.M.  State  Tribune. . . 

..(e) 

179,766 

Journal . 

,..(S) 

38.636 

Total  Daily . 

431.015 

Total  Sunday . 

38.636 

Onnd  Total . 

469.651 

542.536  111.521  L 

59.489  20.853  L 

602.025  132.374  L 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


Constitution . (m) 

Gsorgian . (e) 

Joumil . (e) 

Constitution . (S) 

Mmnriean . (S) 

Jonnil . (S) 


870,892  309,529  L 

223.838  84.642  L 


Total  Daily .  1,311.521  1.756.781  445.260  L 

Total  Sunday .  416.607  561.768  145.161  L 

Grand  Total .  1.728,128  2.318,549  590,421  L 

'Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1932  —  95.262  lines;  1931  —  78,984  lines. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


.(m) 

443.006 

600,565 

157,559  L 

.(S) 

75.120 

115.517 

40.397  L 

518,126 

716.082 

197,956  L 

Grand  Total .  518,126  716.082  197.956  L 

*Praas-Union  sold  in  morning-evening  combination  only. 
Usage  of  one  edition  is  shown. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Total  Sunday., 


(e) 

490.722 

570.646 

79,924 

L 

(s) 

322.068 

325.760 

3.692 

L 

(e) 

1.245.746 

1.413.666 

167.920 

L 

(m) 

526.502 

592.018 

65,516 

L 

(8) 

251,592 

266,471 

14.879 

L 

(8) 

397,142 

448,727 

51,585 

L 

2.585.038 

2,902.090 

317,052 

L 

648.734 

715.198 

66.464 

L 

3.233.772 

3.617.288 

383.516 

L 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
■W  -  95,262  lines;  1931  —  *,888  lines. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


et.O'^o  u  li.ayo  ^  lo.o'/c  i, 

50.2%  L  18.4%  L  20.7%  L 
51.5%  L  16.1%  L  20.3%  L 


0.2%  G  47.6%  L  13.4® 


-Continued 


ID.lVo  U  iU.O-/p  U 

17.4%  L  23.3%  L 


Total  Daily. . . 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total.. 


1932 

1931  Gain  or  Loss 

(m) 

541.035 

680.277 

139.242  L 

(e) 

392.858 

520.016 

127,158  L 

(e) 

1,023,078 

1,148,188 

126.110  L 

(8) 

171.867 

183.779 

11,912  L 

(8) 

320.568 

373.654 

53.086  L 

(8) 

240.561 

294.593 

54.032  L 

(8) 

130,035 

176.045 

46.010  L 

4.199.028 

4.698,124 

499,096  L 

863.031 

1,028,071 

165.040  L 

5.062.059 

5.726.195 

664.136  L 

'ning-evening  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edition  is  shown. 

•♦Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage, 
1932  —  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80.888  lines. 

tTraveler  is  sold  in  combination  with  Morning  Herald  or 
Sunday  Herald. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier-Express . (m)  426.076  487,315  61.239  L 

News . (e)  988,429  1,177,248  188.819  L 

Times . (e)  404.619  506,825  102.206  L 

Courier-Express . (S)  162,210  184.018  21,808  L 

Times . (S)  .30.618  54,200  23.582  L 


Total  Daily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total. . 


1.819.124 

192.828 

2,011,952 


2,171,388  352.264  L 

238.218  45.390  L 


Grand  Total .  2,011,952  2,409,606  397.6.54  L 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

♦Courier . (e>  603,504  722.423  118.919  L 

♦Courier  (evening)  and  Post  (morning)  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


Times . 

- (m) 

288.648 

News . 

- (e) 

399,146 

Times . 

. (8) 

82,574 

Total  Daily . 

687.794 

Total  8unday . 

82,574 

Grand  Total . 

770,368 

CHICAGO,  IL 

Tribune . 

. (m) 

795.228 

Herald  &  Examiner. 

346.020 

News . 

. (e) 

1.090.402 

Poet . 

. (e) 

987.401 

American . 

. (e) 

726,422 

Times . 

. (e) 

266.104 

Tribune . 

. (8) 

375.132 

♦♦Herald  A  Examiner. ...  (S) 

299.863 

Times . 

. (8) 

28.641 

Total  Daily . 

4.211,577 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

7a3.636 

Grand  Total . 

4,915.213 

♦Poet  linage  includes  Legal,  1932  — 

1.141.341  346.113  L 

497.134  151.114  L 

1.285.675  195,273  L 

238,447  ♦748,954  G 
976,073  249.651  L 

351.282  85,178  L 

481.458  106.326  L 


4,489.952  278.375  L 

763.205  59.569  L 

5.253,157  337.944  L 


24,565  lines. 

♦♦Sunday  Herald  &  Examiner  figures  includes  .American 
Weekly  linage,  1932  —  95.262  lines;  1931  —  78,984  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


••■Herald . 

. . .  (m) 

336.440 

501,895 

165,455  L 

Total  Daily. . , 

. 

. . . .  (e) 

579,470 

801.610 

222,140  L 

Total  Sunday. 

bn . 

...(e) 

303,083 

355.625 

52,542  L 

^^•^ge-Herald . 

, . . .  (8) 

145.724 

210.585 

64,861  L 

Total  Daily . 

1.218.993 

1,659.130 

440.137  L 

Total  Sunday . . 

145.724 

210.585 

64.861  L 

^*^d  Total . 

1.364,717 

1.869.715 

504.998  L 

Press . 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


I«»d.  .. 

184.308 

170.810 

13.498  G 

•■nncan . 

. (e) 

396,290 

375,521 

20,769  G 

tkobe . 

744.806 

812.654 

67,848  L 

Ssild.. . 

916.653 

989.6.58 

73,005  L 

Plain  Dealer. 
News . 


Total  Daily. . . 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total.. . 


(  400.372 

481.609 

81.237  L 

566,8.30 

727.805 

160.975  L 

869,407 

1.039.253 

169.846  L 

359,060 

448.389 

89.329  L 

1.836.609 

2,248.667 

412.058  L 

359,060 

448.389 

89,329  L 

2.195.669 

2.697.056 

501.387  L 

-AND,  OHIO 

)  621,2.37 

745,047 

123.810  L 

4.39,4.31 

772,379 

332,947  L 

844.214 

977.007 

132.793  L 

184,991 

281,769 

96.778  L 

52,783 

96.848 

44.065  L 

1.904.882 

2.494,43.3 

589.551  L 

237.774 

378.617 

140.84.3  L 

2.142.656 

2.873,050 

730.394  L 

Classified  made  the  second  best  show¬ 
ing,  with  a  loss  of  13.4  per  cent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  June  of  last  year. 

Retail  linage  in  June  was  19.7  per 
cent  behind  that  of  Tune,  1931,  and 
general  advertising  25.5  per  cent  behind. 
Financial  advertising,  as  usual,  made 
the  poorest  showing,  with  a  loss  of  47.6 
per  cent  as  compared  with  financial  ad¬ 
vertising  in  June,  1931. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Dispatch . (e) 

Citisen . (e) 

Ohio  State  Journal . (m) 

Dispatch . (S) 

♦Ohio  State  Journal . (S) 


1931  Gain  or  Loss 
1.045.395  211.620  L 

780,501  125,290  L 


Total  Daily .  1,729,146  2.156,587  427,441  L 

Total  Sunday .  161,495  294,604  133,109  L 

Grand  Total .  1.890,641  2,451.191  560.550  L 

♦Sunday  Dispatch  and  Sunday  Ohio  State  Journal  combined 
May  22, 1932. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News . 

. . . .  (m) 

471,379 

507.643 

36.264 

L 

Timee-Herald . 

....(e) 

789.168 

970.187 

181,019 

L 

Journal . 

....(e) 

375,966 

470.878 

94,912 

L 

Disptach . 

. . . . (e) 

304.541 

342.051 

37,510 

L 

News . 

....(S) 

140.370 

192.311 

51,941 

L 

Times-Herald . 

....(S) 

157,916 

206,895 

48,979 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.941,054 

2.290,759 

349,705 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

298.286 

.399,206 

100,920 

L 

Grand  Total . 

2,239,340 

2.689.965 

450,625 

L 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Journal . 

. . .  .(m) 

186.170 

232.825 

46,655 

L 

Herald . 

....(e) 

689.082 

815.881 

126,799 

L 

News . 

....(e) 

784.671 

937,551 

152,880 

L 

Journal . 

....(S) 

104,817 

166,377 

61,560 

L 

News . 

....(S) 

113.838 

167,959 

54.121 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.659.923 

1,986,257 

326,334 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

218.655 

334,336 

115,681 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,878.578 

2.320,59.3 

442.015 

L 

DENVER,  COLO. 


Rocky  Mountain  News.. 

.(m) 

325,516 

426.112 

100.596 

L 

Post . 

.(e) 

828,944 

978.785 

149.841 

L 

Rocky  Mountain  News.. 

.(S) 

74,361 

102.106 

27,745 

L 

Poet . 

.(S) 

178,761 

211,768 

33,007 

L 

Total  Daily . 

1.154.460 

1.404.897 

250,437 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

253,122 

313.874 

60,752 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,407.582 

1.718,771 

311.189 

L 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Free  Press . 

. . . .  (m) 

438,908 

566,073 

127,165  L 

News . 

....(e) 

1.172,232 

1.412,519 

240,287  L 

Times . 

....(e) 

525.024 

674.814 

149,790  L 

Mirror . 

379,766 

196.116 

183.650  G 

Free  Press . 

....(S) 

120,560 

177.130 

56,570  L 

♦Times . 

....(S) 

159,527 

193.039 

33.512  L 

News . 

....(S) 

287,120 

347,128 

60.008  L 

Total  Daily . 

2,515,930 

2.849,522 

333.592  L 

Total  Sunday . 

567.207 

717,297 

150,090  L 

Grand  Total . 

3,083,137 

3,566.819 

483.682  L 

♦Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1932 — 
95.262  lines;  1931  —  80.888  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 

Express . (e)  601,292  699,263  97,971  L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 


Times . (m)  309.985 

Herald-Post . (e)  363,565 

Times . (S)  82,312 


Total  Daily... 
Total  Sunday. 
Grand  Total.. , 


ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald 

. (e) 

386.934 

Times . 

. (e) 

438.033 

Dispatch-Herald 

. (S) 

35,194 

Total  Daily. . . 

824.967 

Total  Sunday. 

35,194 

Grand  Total.. 

(Contintted 

860.161 

on  next 

380,160  70,175  L 

629,921  266.356  L 

143.477  61,165  L 

1.010.081  336.531  L 

143.477  61,165  L 

1.153.558  397.696  L 


508.599  121.665  L 

590,676  152.643  L 

66.789  31,595  L 

1,099.275  274,.308  L 

66.789  31.595  L 

1,166.064  .305.9a3  L 
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EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Courier . (ni)  3S8.284  487,988  129.704  L 

Journal . (e)  196,680  267,949  71,269  L 

Press . (e)  357.824  476,478  118,654  L 

Courier . (8)  79,882  119,175  39.293  L 

Press . (8)  42.157  84.281  42,124  L 

Total  Daily .  912,788  1.232,415  319.627  L 

Total  Sunday .  122,019  203,456  81.417  L 

Grand  Total .  1,034,827  1,435,871  401.044  L 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Herald-Nea-s . (e)  521,4.37  520,839  598  G* 

•Total  includes  Legal,  1932  —  93,564  lines;  1931  —  17,707 
lines. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gasette . (m)  386,732  . 

News-Sentinel . (e)  604.041  . 

Journal-Gasette . (8)  114.903  . 

Total  Daily .  9<»0,773  . 

Total  Sunday .  114,903  . 

Grand  Total .  1.105.676  . 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram . (ml  218.525  .300.556  82,031  L 

Star-Telegram . (e)  414.358  568.1.54  15,3.796  L 

Press . (e)  .309.447  477,866  168,419  L 

Star-Telegram . (S)  103.400  143.243  39,843  L 

Total  Daily .  942..330  1.346,576  4(«.246  L 

Total  Sunday .  101.400  143.243  .39.843  L 

Grand  Total .  1.045.7.30  1.489.819  444.089  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review' . (e)  .564,899  418,966  145.933  G* 

•Total  includes  I.egal.  1932  —  251,419  lines;  19.31  —  21.094 
lines. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

•Post-.Sur . (m)  406.929  462,428  55,499  L 

•Post -Star  (morning)  and  Times  (evening)  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  morning  edition  is  shown. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

•Patriot . (m)  555,298  671.87,3  116.575  L 

Telegraph . (e)  297.380  448.532  151,152  L 

Total  Daily .  852,678  1,120.405  267,727  L 

•Evening  News  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as  the 
Patriot. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant . (m)  378,107  469,726  91,619  L 

Times . (e)  1.189,051  1,383.131  194,080  L 

Courant . (S)  220,323  327,836  107,513  L 

Total  Daily .  1,567,158  1,852,857  285,699  L 

Total  Sunday .  220,323  327,836  107,513  L 

Grand  Total .  1,787,481  2.180,693  393,212  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . (e)  629,553  876.350  246.797  L 

Post . (m)  415,762  733,595  317.833  L 

Press . (e)  433.812  651,142  217.330  L 

Chronicle . (S)  149.550  245,998  96.448  L 

Poet . (S)  138.163  222,545  84.382  L 

Total  Daily .  1,479.127  2,261,087  781,960  L 

Total  Sunday .  287,713  468,543  180,830  L 

Grand  Total .  1,766,840  2,729,630  962,790  L 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News . (e)  942,100  1,125,727  183.627  L 

Star . (m)  510,143  536,844  26,701  L 

Times . (e)  414.126  486,420  72,294  L 

Star . (S)  221,680  275,554  53,874  L 

Total  DaUy .  1,866.369  2.148.991  282.622  L 

Total  Sunday .  221.680  275,554  53,874  L 

Grand  Total .  2,088,049  2,424,545  336,496  L 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Cnion . (m)  500,476  547,759  47,283  L 

Journal . (e)  496,395  433,818  •62.577  G 

Times-Union . (S)  166.202  160,741  5,461  G 

Total  Daily .  996,871  981,577  15.294  G 

Total  Sunday .  166.202  160,741  5,461  G 

Grand  Total .  1,163,073  1.142,318  20,755  G 

•Total  includes  Legal,  1932  —  Q6,190  lines;  1931  —  19,913 
lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.* 

Journal-Post . (e)  340,346  368,839  28,493  L 

Star . (e)  783.266  945,453  162.187  L 

Star . (m)  751,746  881,933  130,187  L. 

Journal-Poet . (8)  83,619  85,115  1.496  L 

Star . (8)  313.801  367,120  53,319  L 

Total  Daily .  1.875.358  2.196J125  320.867  L 

Total  Sunday .  397,420  452,235  54.815  L 

Grand  Total .  2,272,778  2.648.460  375.682  L 


•Kansas  City  figures  furnished  by  individual  newrspapers. 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


1932  1931  Gain  or  I,kws 

Journal . (m)  261.299  .391,671  1.30..372  L 

News-Sentinel . (e)  408.302  512.820  104.518  L 

Times . (m)  1.33  ..362  . 

Journal . (S>  70.4.58  100.060  29.602  L 

News-Sentinel . (S)  77,579  104.890  27.311  L 

Total  Daily .  802,963  904,491  101..528  L 

Total  Sunday .  148.0.37  204,950  .56.91.3  L 

Grand  Total .  951.000  1,109,441  1,58,441  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Examiner . (m)  608.20.3  8,59,111  2.50.908  L 

Illustrated  News . (m)  195.096  291.2a3  96,107  L 

Times . fm)  780.4,50  1.040..56.3  260.112  L 

Express . (e>  .  466.615  . 

Herald-Express . (e)  851.,377  1.117,945  266..568  L 

Record . (e)  275,944  .330.,3.36  54,392  L 

•Examiner . (S)  40.5..342  471,645  66.30.3  L 

Times . (S)  .3.37.417  449.974  112.557  L 

Total  Daily .  2.711.071  4,105,773  1.394,702  L 

Total  Sunday .  742.7.59  921.619  178,860  L 

Grand  Total .  .3.4.53.8.30  5.027.392  1.. 573.562  L 


•Sunday  Examiner  linage  includes  .American  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  111.719  lines;  1931  —  79,121  lines. 

MANCHESTER,  N,  H. 


Union . fm)  40.3,124  451.707  48.583  L 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  .Appeal . (m)  442,193  .515.399  7.3.206  L 

Evening  .Appeal . fe>  487.488  .552.062  94..574  L 

Press-Scimitar . (e)  364.926  .5.30.3.56  16.5.4.30  L 

Commercial  .Appeal . (S)  1.57.889  2.36..530  78.641  L 

Total  Daily .  1,264.607  1..597.817  3.3.3.210  L 

Total  Sunday .  157.889  2.36..5.30  78.641  L 

Grand  Total .  1.422.496  l,a34,.347  411.8.51  L 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

•Sentinel . (m)  4.32.160  511.196  79.0.36  L 

Journal . (e)  840,507  1.010,237  169,730  L 

Wisconsin  News . fe)  482.967  .596,8.50  113.883  L 

••Sentinel . (S)  186.147  232.845  46.698  L 

I.eader . (e)  167.058  202.79.3  35.7.35  L 

Journal . (S)  192.926  261  ..3.50  68.424  L 

Total  Daily .  1,922.692  2..321.076  398..384  L 

Total  Sunday .  379.073  494.185  115,122  L 

Grand  Total .  2.301.765  2.815.271  51.3.506  L 


•Sentinel  (morning)  and  News  (evening)  sold  in  combination, 
or  either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel,  with  exception  of 
Financial  and  Classified. 

••Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  .\merican  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  95.262  lines;  1931  —  78,984  lines, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


Journal . (e)  72,3  .377  8.38.344  104,967  L 

Tribune . '. . (e)  646.226  809,819  163,59,3  L 

Star . (e)  530.260  640.427  110,167  L 

Journal . (S)  95,10.3  114.99.3  19.890  1, 

Tribune . (S)  151.661  208.538  .56.877  L 

Total  Daily .  1.899.863  2.278.590  .378.727  L 

Total  Sunday .  246.764  323..531  76.767  L 

Grand  Total .  2.146,627  2.602.121  455,494  L 


•Tribune  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  is  shown. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Star . (e)  1,072.405  1.276.6.35  204.230  L 

Garette . (m)  4.34.357  628.049  193.692  L 

Ia  Presse . (e)  924,800  1.0,37.093  112.29.3  L 

La  Patrie . (e)  277,800  .342.351  64.551  L 

Grand  Total .  2.709,362  3.284.128  574.766  L 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner . (e)  347.848  498.667  150.819  L 

•Tennessean . (e)  357.547  .396.909  .39.362  L 

Banner . (S)  13,3.,384  119.6.31  1.3.753  G 

Tennessean . (S)  97,820  85.166  12.654  G 

Total  Daily .  705.395  89.5.576  190,181  L 

Total  Sunday .  231,204  204.797  26,407  G 

Grand  Total .  936.599  1,100.37.3  163.774  L 

•Tennessean  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage  of 
morning  edition  is  shown. 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

•Standard . (e)  284,317  .311,902  27,585  L 

Times . (e)  391,402  426.519  35,117  L 

Standard . (S)  43.44.3  53,444  10,001  L 

Times . (S)  34.808  54.897  20.089  L 

Total  Daily .  675,719  738.421  62,702  L 

Total  Sunday .  78,251  108.341  30.090  L 

Grand  Total .  753.970  846.762  92.792  L 


•Standard  and  Mercury  sold  in  morning-evening  combination. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  is  showui. 
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PEORIA—  Continued 


I  1932  1931  Gain  or  Loos 

.  Journal- Transcript . (S)  IttS.BM  128,453  24.799  L 

J  ;  Star . 99.806  136.577  36,771  L 

L  1  - -  - 

1,  Total  Daily .  1.477.473  1,948.121  470,648  L 

L  Total  Sunday .  203.460  265,030  61,570  L 

[,  I  Grand  Total .  1,680.933  2.213,151  532.218  L 

[, 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N.  J. 

I"  News . (e)  373.815  440,299  66.484  L 

L  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin . (e)  1,093,094  1.446.832  353,7.38  1. 

L  Inquirer . (m)  6a3.984  723,504  119,520  1. 

L  News . (e)  530,438  582,913  52,475  I, 

LY  Public- I^edf-er . (e)  941.582  887,198  54,384  G 

L  Public- Ledger . (m)  456.812  631,768  174,956  L 

L  Record . (m)  426.186  444.791  18,605  1, 

L  Inquirer . (S)  410,170  450,725  40,5.55  1. 

L  Public  Ledger . (S)  187,183  253,190  66,007  1. 

L  Record . (S)  194,491  179,459  15,a32G 

L  -  -  - 

L  Total  Daily .  4,052,096  4.717,006  664,910  1. 

I  Total  Sunday .  791,844  883,374  91,5.30  L 

L  Grand  Total .  4.843,940  5.600,380  756.440  L 

II  phoenix,  ariz. 

Republic . (m)  445.670  548,078  102,408  1. 

Gasette . (e)  451,576  434,806  16,770  G 

lb  Republic . (S)  64,064  115,473  51,409  L 

I  b  Total  Daily .  897,246  982,884  85,638  L 

>b  Total  Sunday .  64.064  115,473  51,409  L 

>b  Grand  Total .  961,310  1,098,357  137,047  L 

«e. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Pt»t-Gasette . (ni)  494,481  620,710  126,229  1. 

Press . (e)  1.168.648  1.390.834  222,186  1. 

Bun-Telegraph . tel  919.301  1.112.303  193,002  1. 

OL  Pr«« . 201,452  293,287  91.835  1. 

•Sun-Telegraph . (S)  254,485  314,750  60,265  1. 

aL  Total  Daily .  2,592,430  3,123,847  541,417  1. 

i2L  Total  Sunday .  455,937  608,037  152.100  L 

_  Grand  Total .  3.038,317  3,731,884  693.517  1. 


_  Grand  Total .  3.038,317  3,731,884  693.517  1. 

'21,  1  •Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
17  L  j  liMge.  1932  —  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80.888  lines. 


19  L 

Ongonian . 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

. (m)  .393,827  539,149 

145,322  L 

171 

Journal . 

. (e)  571.731 

675,966 

104.235  L 

News-Telegram . . 

. (e)  348,017 

527,260 

179.243  L 

Oregonian . 

. (S)  223,634 

217,754 

5.880  G 

Journal . 

. (S)  70,504 

113,578 

43.074  L 

501 

,75  L 

Total  Daily. . .. 

.  1,313,575 

1,742,375 

428,800  L 

122  L 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  294,138 

331,332 

37,194  L 

125  L 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  1,607,713 

2,073,707 

465,994  L 

)22L 

providenceTr' 

rr — 

Bulletin . 

. (e)  1,068,515 

1,219,182 

150,667  L 

Journal . 

. (m)  386,581 

496,182 

109,601  L 

045L 

News-Tribune... . 

. (e)  393.869 

395,599 

1,730  L 

116  L 

Journal . 

. (S)  168,934 

218,637 

49,703  L 

919  L 

Total  Daily. . . 

.  1,848.965 

2,110,963 

261,998  L 

,161  L 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  168,934 

218,637 

49,703  L 

.619  L 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  2,017,899 

2,329,600 

311,701  L 

.080  L 

Esgle . . 

READING,  PA 

. (e)  574,390 

670,712 

96,322  L 

,453  L 

Tunes . 

. (m)  514,505 

617,804 

103,299  L 

1,719  L 

Eagle . 

. . (S)  31,024 

52,536 

21,512  L 

,0681 

!,5U  1 

Total  Daily. . . 

.  1,088,895 

1,288,516 

199,621  L 

Total  Sunday. . 

.  31,024 

52,536 

21,512  L 

1.2401 
1.511  b 

Grand  Total. . . 

.  1,119,919 

1,341,052 

221,133  L 

J,751  L 

News-Leader . 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

. . (e)  825.614  898,100 

72,486  L 

4,3091 

Iknes-Dispatch . 

. (m)  469,515 

557.223 

87,708  L 

1  SI] 

Iknes-Dispatch . 

. (8)  200,356 

226,666 

26,310  L 

7.4691 

Total  Daily . . . 

.  1,295,129 

1,455,323 

160,194  L 

— 

Total  Sunday.. 

.  200,356 

226.666 

26,310  L 

2,4221 

Grand  Total. . , 

.  1,495.485 

1,681,989 

186,504  L 

6.9321 
193541 
insge  ^ 

ROCHESTER,  N. 

Heoocrat  *  Chronicle. ..  (m)  659,140 

Y. 

778,069 

118,929  L 

Unife 

JoomA]  . 

. (e)  501,959 

659,328 

127,279  L 

Hffles-Union. . .. 

. (e)  744,363 

946,512 

202,149  L 

f  linsp- 

1  Democrat*  Chronicle...  (S)  173,992 

236,755 

62.763  L 

'American . 

. (S)  171,110 

185,281 

14,171  L 

Total  Daily. . , 

.  1,905,462 

2,383,819 

478,357  L 

38.113 1 
68.3271 

643081 

Total  Sunday. 

.  345,102 

422,036 

76,934  L 

0~>d  Total.. 

.  2,250,564 

2,805.855 

555.291  L 

1  *Sunday  American  fiauree  Include  American  Weekly  linage. 

i«2  —  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80,888  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Tribune . (m)  507.988  642,199  134.211  L 

Deseret  News . (e>  279,512  372.350  92,838  L 

Telegram . (e)  377..343  443.976  66,633  L 

Tribune . (S)  157,069  254,475  97,406  L 

Total  Daily .  1,164.843  1.458,525  293,682  L 

Total  Sundtiy .  157.069  254,475  97,406  L 

Grand  Total .  1.321.912  1,713,000  391,088  L 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express . (m)  293,749  426.450  132.701  1. 

News . fel  489,115  695,907  206,792  1. 

IJght . (e)  510,853  6.30.231  119.378  L 

Express . (S)  1,57.047  244,817  87,770  1. 

•Light . (S)  223.000  267.325  44.325  L 

Total  Daily .  1,293,717  1,752,588  458,871  L 

Total  Sunday .  380,047  512,142  132.095  L 

Grand  Total .  1,673,764  2,264,7.30  590.966  L 


♦Sunday  Light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage.  1932  — 
95.262  lines;  19.31  —  78,984  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


Union . (ml  1.401.685  548..528  *853,157  G 

Sun . (el  465,791  1.180.900  7715,109  1. 

Tribune . (el  657.761  856.178  198.417  L 

Union . (SI  220.875  271,2.36  50,361  L 

Total  Daily .  2.525,2.37  2.585,606  60,369  L 

Total  Sunday .  220.875  271,2.36  50.361  1. 

Grand  Total .  2,746,112  2,856.842  110.730  L 


•Union  Total  includes  I,egal,  1932  —  950.700  lines;  1931  — 
1,550  lines. 

tSun  Total  includes  Legal,  19.32  —  12.229  lines;  19.31  — 
583.611  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle . (ml  470,254  589,989  119.735  L 

Examiner . (m)  585.988  7.58.886  172,898  L 

Call-Bulletin . (e)  556.468  721,176  164.708  L 

News . (el  .565,724  716.724  151,000  L 

Chronicle... . (SI  1,34.284  189.717  55,433  L 

♦Examiner . (SI  378,578  409,533  30,955  L 

Total  Daily .  2.178.434  2,786,775  608,341  L 

Total  Sunday .  512,862  599,250  86.388  L 

Grand  Total .  2.691,296  3.386.025  694.729  L 


•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
19.32  —  111.719  lines;  1931  —  79.121  lines.. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Post-Intelligencer . (ml  389,818  495,723  105,905  L 

Star . (e)  400.207  506,912  106,705  L 

Times . (el  720,018  923,753  203,735  L 

•Post-Intelligencer . (S)  203,394  205.456  2,062  L 

Times . (.SI  165.718  237.072  71,354  L 

Total  Daily .  1.510,043  1,926,.388  416.345  L 

Total  Sunday .  369,112  442.528  73.416  L 

Grand  Total .  1,879,155  2.368.916  489,761  L 


•Sunday  Post-Intelligencer  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage.  1932  —  111.719  lines:  1931  —  79,121  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  lA. 

•Journal . (me)  290.322  . 

Tribune . (e)  281.937  . 

Journal . (S)  78,446  . 

Total  Daily .  572,259  . 

Total  Sunday .  78,446  . 

Grand  Total .  650,705  . 

•Journal  is  an  all-day  paper.  All  advertising  appears  in  all 
editions.  One  edition  measured. 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


News-Times . (e)  443,569  573.097  129,528  L 

Tribune . (e)  .506.162  638,612  1.32,450  L 

News-Times . (S)  59,462  79.547  20,085  L 

Tribune . (S)  66.031  90,749  24,718  L 

Total  Daily .  949,731  1,211,709  261,978  L 

Total  Sunday .  125,49.3  170.296  44,803  L 

Grand  Total .  1,075,224  1,382.(X)5  306,781  L 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review . (m)  279.090  .389,974  110,884  L 

Chronicle . (e)  .544,085  662,914  118,829  L 

Press . (e)  215,611  292.285  76,674  L 

Spokesman-Review . (S)  116.433  158,212  41,779  L 

Total  Daily .  1,038,786  1,345,173  306.387  L 

Total  Sunday .  116,43.3  158.212  41,779  L 

Grand  Total .  1,155,219  1,505,385  348.166  L 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat . (m)  521,320  600.411  79.091  L 

Post-Dispatch . (e)  915,275  1,147.932  232,657  L 

Star . (e)  606.517  584.612  21,905  G 

Times . (e)  190.568  247,024  56,456  L 

Globe-Demomt . (S)  143.338  199,141  55,803  L 


ST.  LOUIS  Continued 

1932  1931  Gain  or  Loss 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  276,709  355,805  79,096  L 

Total  Daily .  2,233.680  2,579,979  346,299  L 

Total  Sunday .  420,047  554,946  134,899  L 

Grand  Total .  2,6.53,727  3.134,925  481,198  L 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald . (e)  585,988  695.27 1  109,283  L 

Journal . (e)  568,713  697,464  128.751  L 

Post-Standard . (m)  394,128  495,276  101,148  L 

Herald . (S)  74,076  100,702  26.626  L 

•American . (S)  155,968  146,786  9.182  0 

Post-Standard . (S)  73,976  101,629  27,653  L 

Total  Daily .  1.548,829  1,888.011  339,182  L 

Total  Sunday .  304,020  349,117  45,097  L 

Grand  Total. . .  1,852,849  2,237,128  384,279  L 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage. 
1932  —  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80,888  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

I.edger . (m)  242,990  328,856  85,866  L 

News-Tribune . (e)  4.39,533  590,594  151,061  L 

Times . (e)  360,679  462.019  101,340  L 

I.edger . (S)  89.389  141,040  51.651  L 

Total  Daily .  1,043,202  1,381,469  3.38.267  L 

Total  Sunday .  89,389  141.040  51,651  L 

Grand  Total .  1,132,591  1,522.509  389,918  L. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times . (m)  113,840  191,850  78,010  L, 

Blade . (e)  705,232  944,087  238,855  L. 

News-Bee . (e>  322,956  555,889  232,933  L 

Times . (S)  130,250  233,813  103,564  L 

Total  Daily .  1,142,028  1,691,826  549,798  L 

Total  Sunday .  130,250  233,813  103,563  L 

Grand  Total .  1,272,278  1,925,639  653.361  L 

TORONTO,  ONT.,  CANADA 

Globe . (m)  353,772  437,116  83,344  L 

Mail*  Empire . (m)  414,195  474,576  60,381  L 

Star . (e)  1,205,818  1,303,728  97,910  L 

Star  (Weekly) . (w)  118,196  124,137  5,941  L 

Telegram . (e)  1,257,258  1,419,636  162,378  L 

Grand  Total .  3,349,239  3,759,193  409,954  L 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times . (e)  570,287  714,030  143,743  L 

Times-Advertiser . (S)  69,846  94,161  24,315  L 

Grand  Total .  640,133  808,191  168,058  L 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune . (e)  446,326  572,480  126,154  L 

World . (m)  412,540  556,238  143.698  L 

Tribune . (S)  61,330  76,410  15,080  L 

World . (S)  109,342  152,218  42,876  L 

Total  Daily .  858,866  1,128,718  269,852  L 

Total  Sunday .  170,672  228,628  57,956  L 

Grand  Total .  1,029,538  1,357,346  327,808  L 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Herald . (m)  291,455  280,456  10,999  1, 

News . (e)  289,445  297,133  7,688  L 

Times . (e)  637,859  691,168  53,309  L 

Poet . (m)  269,559  426,371  156,812  L 

Star . (e)  1.495,378  1,533,622  38,244  L 

•Herald . (S)  266,516  246,768  19,748  G 

Post . (S)  131,156  173,454  42,298  L 

Star . (S)  350,609  414,632  64.023  L 

Total  Daily .  2,983,696  3,228,750  245,054  L 

Total  Sunday .  748,281  834,854  86,573  L 

Grand  Total .  3.731,977  4.063,604  331,627  L 

•Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  W'eekly  linage,  1932 
—  95,262  lines;  1931  —  80,888  lines. 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times . (e)  164,572  188,670  24,098  L 

Mount  Vernon  Argus. . . .  (e)  583,748  667,564  83,816  L 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star . (e)  407,081  513,278  106.197  1, 

Ossining Citisen-Sentinel.(e)  193,848  217,024  23,176  L. 

Port  Chester  Item . (e)  405,221  408,682  3.461  L 

Tarrytown  News . (e)  256,864  331,051  74,187  L 

•Yonkers  Herald . (e)  .  425,729  . 

•Yonkers  Statesman . (e)  477,124  423,217  53,907  0 

White  Plains  Press . (e)  326,351  347,139  20,788  L 

White  Plains  Reporter. . .  (e)  526,429  708,923  182,494  I, . 

Grand  Total .  3.341,238  4,231,277  890,039  L 

•Yonkers  Herald  merged  writh  Statesman  March  14,  1932. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Beacon . (e)  477,221  568,778  91,557  L  . 

Eagle . (m)  355,558  446.919  91,361  L. 

Eagle . (e)  338,355  449,750  111,395  1  , 
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WICHITA  Continued 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Lons 

Beacon . (S)  128.611  148,214  19,6a3  L 

Eagle . (S)  98.541  158,993  60.452  L 


Total  Daily .  1.171.1.34  1,465.447  21*4.313  I. 

Total  Sunday .  227.152  307.207  80.055  L 

Grand  Total .  1.398.286  1.772.654  374.368  L 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record . (m)  790.319  985.482  195.163  L 

Timee-Leader . (e)  792.543  970.788  178.245  L 

Newt . (e)  178.245  360.587  422.976  L 


WILKES-BARRE -Continued 


1932  1931  Gain  or  Lose 

Independent . (S)  133.742  154.118  20,376  L 

♦Telegram . (S)  .  42,042  . 


Total  Daily .  1.943.449  2.379.246  4.35.797  L 

Total  Sunday .  133.742  196.160  62.418  L 

Grand  Total .  2.077,191  2.575,406  498.215  L 

♦Telegram  discontinued  Nov.  1.  1931. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram . (ra)  495.001  618.741  123.740  L 

Gazette . (e)  561.482  698..350  1,36.868  L 

Post . (e)  398,983  486..372  87.389  L 


WORCESTER,  MASS.— Continued 


1932  1932  Gain  or  Lo« 

Telegram . (S)  132.698  188.718  56.0201, 


Total  Daily .  1,455.466  1.803,46.3  .347.997  L 

Total  Sunday .  132,698  188.718  ,56.020  L 

Grand  Total .  1.588.164  1,992.181  404.017  L 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator . (e)  474,273  715.685  241.412  L 

Telegram . (e)  405.753  727,670  ,321,9171 

Vindicator . (S)  69.333  128.055  58,722  L 


Total  Daily .  880,026  1,44.3.355  56.3.3291, 

Total  Sunday .  69.333  128.055  58.722  L 

Grand  Total .  949..359  1.571.410  622.051  L 


DAILIES  HAVE  HELPED  TWO  FIRMS 
TO  BIG  SALES  IN  GARDEN  FIELD 

500,000  Potted  Rose  Bushes  Sold  By  New  York  Firm  This 
Year  —  Swift  &  Co.  Achieves  Success  With 
“Vigoro,”  New  Lawn  and  Garden  “Food” 

By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKLIN 


More  than  500,000  Fertil-Potted 
Rose  Bushes  in  cartons  have  been 
sold  in  this  year  of  depression,  1932, 
through  the  application  of  modern 
merchandising  ideas  to  the  home  garden¬ 
ing  field.  This  was  their  first  year 
on  the  market. 

Recently  a  city  man  revisited  the 
small  tow'n  where  he  had  been  born. 
He  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  every  family  in  town,  it 
seemed,  was  raising  either  a  flower  or  a 
vegetable  garden.  The  wide  market 
offered  for  the  present  and  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  for  products  better  merchan¬ 
dised  to  help  families  in  back  yard  gar¬ 
dening  impressed  him  tremendously. 

Newspapers,  with  articles  and  de¬ 
partments  on  gardening,  have  done 
much  to  foster  interest,  but  have  been 
rewarded  with  only  very  slim  and  spo¬ 
radic  insertions  of  display  advertising, 
mostly  from  nurseries  or  a  few  local 
nurser>'men  or  seedsmen. 

The  success  obtained  by  the  Arcadia 
Rose  Company,  which  has  2,200  acres 
under  nursery  cultivation  at  Newark, 
N.  Y.,  shows  the  public  is  waiting  to 
buy  when  it  is  offered  attractive  garden 
merchandise,  priced  right,  and  allur¬ 
ingly  presented. 

People  in  the  past  have  bought  roses 
and  other  plants  on  appearance  of  the 
above-ground  part  rather  than  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roots,  although  a  good  root 
is  essential  for  healthy  growth.  A  very 
few  nurseries  have  handled  certain 
plants  or  shrubs  in  pots,  especially 
where  the  plants  are  sold  late  in  the 
season,  but  there  has  always  been  extra 
expense  and  bother  in  handling  such 
plants. 

.After  long  research,  Jackson  &  Per¬ 
kins  Company,  which  controls  the 
Arcadia  Rose  Company,  worked  out  a 
new  system  of  enclosing  the  roots  of 
the  shrub  within  the  dimensions  of  a 
block  of  wet,  fertilized  peat  moss  by 
means  of  heavy  mechanical  pressure 
which  reduces  the  peat  to  far  less  than 
normal  bulk.  .Air  was  excluded,  the 
root  protected  and  enough  moisture 
supplied  to  take  care  of  the  stock  for 
a  long  period. 

The  company  then  develop^  a  strik¬ 
ing  carton,  which  showed  a  picture  of  a 
flow'er  pot  with  reproduction  of  the  type 
of  rose  or  other  shrub  which  would  be 
obtained  from  it.  A  perforation  in  the 
box  showed  the  actual  plant  extending 
from  the  picture  of  the  pot  upward  into 
the  finished  flowers.  The  carton  also 
contained  full  planting  instructions. 

The  carton  put  the  product  Into  the 
“package  mechandise”  class  so  that  it 
could  be  readily  shipped,  stored,  piled, 
displayed  and  carried  home  without 
bother.  The  company  guaranteed  that 
each  shrub  would  bloom  the  first  year. 
The  slogan,  “Privileged  plants,”  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  carton. 

The  idea  was  merchandised  to  de¬ 
partment.  seed  and  many  other  stores 
by  a  colorful  broadside  and  a  mat  serv¬ 
ice  in  newspaper  style.  Many  of  the 


best  stores  in  the  country  took  up  the 
proposition.  Folders  and  small  display 
cards  were  supplied.  In  some  cases 
orders  were  taken  by  stores  before  the 
goods  had  arrived. 

Besides  advertising  in  horticultural 
and  home  magazines,  and  its  dealer  mat 
service,  the  company  conducted  a  test 
campaign  in  New  England  with  adver¬ 
tising  in  Boston,  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  newspapers.  A  very  satisfactory 
business  in  the  various  Fertil-potted 
shrubs,  and  especially  in  roses,  was  ob¬ 
tained,  with  the  company  busy  in  selling 
and  shipping  well  into  the  summer. 
Future  substantial  growth  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  of  its  promotion  activities  is 
expected. 

Another  successful  merchandising  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  vear  in  this  field  has  been 
that  of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  pro¬ 
moting  Vigoro,  the  “square  meal  for 
lawns  and  gardens,”  an  attractively 
packaged  and  nationally  distributed 
item. 

From  the  time  the  line  was  intro¬ 
duced  eight  years  ago  advertising  was 
used  to  promote  it.  Newspapers  have 
always  been  a  major  medium. 

“As  a  result  of  experiment  and  re¬ 
search,  we  developed  Vigoro,  a  product 
that  contains  all  of  the  many  essential 
elements  plants  must  get  through  the 
soil,  and  in  the  right  proportion,”  ex¬ 
plained  A.  F.  Miller  of  Swift  &  Co. 
in  a  statement  to  Editcw  &  Publisher. 
“Our  campaign,  both  from  a  sales  and 
advertising  standpoint,  has  been  based 
on  the  following: 

“1.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
average  individual  to  do  gardening  and 
to  beautify  the  home.  The  interest  in 
this  has  increased  materially  in  the  last 
five  or  ten  years. 

“2.  In  order  to  have  beautiful  flowers, 
lawn,  trees,  etc.,  plants  must  be  vigor¬ 
ous  and  healthy. 

“3.  To  have  such  plants,  they  must 
be  fed,  since  there  is  not  sufficient  food 
of  the  right  kind  in  the  average  soil  to 
sustain  and  produce  satisfactory  plant 
life  and  growth. 

“4.  That  plants  must  have  the  right 
food  if  they  are  to  obtain  the  maximum 
in  growth,  beauty  and  production. 

“The  problem  we  found  on  entering 
the  plant  food  field  necessitated  an  at¬ 
tack  from  three  different  angles: 

“_l._We  had  to  educate  the  average 
individual  to  the  fact  that  plants  must 
be  fed — that  they  are  living  objects. 

“2.  That  they  must  be  fed  right. 

“3.  That  Vigoro  was  a  product  meet¬ 
ing  the  plant  food  requirements  of  the 
various  plants  grown  around  the  home 
in  towns  and  cities.” 

The  company’s  newspaper  copy  has 
consistently  in  headline  and  copy  fea¬ 
tured  the  suggestion  that  “Your  lawn 
and  flowers  can’t  be  beautiful  if  they’re 
half-s'tar\’ed.”  It  shows  that  even 
where  manures  or  bone  meal  are  used, 
all  14  food  elements  needed  are  not 
furnished,  jjut  that  Vigoro  has  them  all. 
It  is  sold  in  five  sizes  ranging  from  a 


12-ounce  carton  to  100-lb.  bags.  For 
$1.95,  a  Vigoro  Spreader  for  applying 
the  product  can  be  obtained  at  stores. 

With  Swift  &  Co.  and  Arcadia  Rose 
Company  as  examples  of  what  can  be 
done  in  building  substantial  sales  in  the 
home  garden  market,  without  doubt 
greater  merchandising  ingenuity  will 
be  applied  to  other  items  for  this  field 
for  1933,  with  corresponding  widening 
of  possible  retail  outlets  and  upward 
surges  in  sales. 

INDIANA  GROUP  MEETS 


Condemn*  Free  Publicity  and 
Advertising  Rate  Reductions 

Condemnation  of  free  publicity,  par¬ 
ticularly  mats  and  items  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  foods  sent  under  disguise 
of  articles  for  women,  was  voiced  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Indiana  Weekly  Press 
Association  at  Culver,  Ind.,  July  22-23. 
Discussion  revealed  that  none  of  the 
newspapers  represented  had  reduced 
either  their  advertising  or  subscription 
rates.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indiana 
Press  .Association,  Indiana  Republican 
Press  .Association  and  Indiana  Demo¬ 
cratic  Press  Association  keep  a  close 
watch  on  the  state  legislature  for  bills 
affecting  newspapers. 

Entertainment  features  included  boat 
rides  on  Lake  Maxinkuckee  and  a  tour 
of  the  Culver  Military  Academy 
grounds  and  campus.  Kenneth  Gorrell. 
Bremen  Enquirer,  presided  during  the 
sessions. 


A.  P.  SHIFTS  MEN 


Four  Are  Transferred  to  New  York 
From  Out-of-Town  Bureaus 

Victor  Hackler  of  the  Chicago  bureau 
of  Associated  Press  was  transferred  to 
New  York,  July  15,  as  night  city  editor 
to  succeed  Charles  H.  Kline,  who  has 
been  advanced  to  the  general  news  desk. 
Other  A.P.  men  transferred  to  New 
York  recently  were  William  R.  Spear, 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  New  York 
staff,  and  Albert  W.  Wilson  from 
Seattle  to  the  night  filing  staff. 

Mr.  Hackler  was  in  the  Chicago 
office  three  years,  serving  on  the  city 
staff,  as  early  city  editor  and  night  re¬ 
lief  editor.  He  covered  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  A1  Capone  story.  Prior 
to  his  Chicago  connection  he  was  with 
the  A.P.  in  Omaha  and  Milwaukee. 
Mr.  Kline  before  coming  to  New  York, 
was  early  day  editor  in  Atlanta. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR  ARRESTED 

Following  the  appearance  last  week 
of  the  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly, 
Philadelphia  Brevities,  the  editor,  Louis 
Morgan  Toughill,  was  arrested  by  order 
of  Judge  McDevitt  charged  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  obscene  literature  and  held 
in  $5,000  bail.  With  him  were  arrested 
Hyman  Classman  and  Nathan  Solotoff, 
distributors,  and  Sydney  Benson,  a 
newsdealer.  The  first  issue  featured  a 
number  of  risque,  sensational  stories. 
Toughill  has  been  a  police  reporter  for 
various  Philadelphia  papers. 

SHEA  ELECTED  TO  BOARD 

J.  Earl  Shea,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  advertising.  Fort 
IVayw  (Ind.)  Neivs-Sentinel,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  late  Frank  Hamilton.  Mr.  Shea 
was  formerlv  with  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Indianapolis  News. 


STATE  GROUP  ADOPTS 
UNIFORM  CONTRACT 


New  Local  Form  Drawn  Up  By  Wis¬ 
consin  Newspapers  Contains 
Several  Protective 
Features 


A  uniform  local  advertising  contract 
form  has  been  completed  by  a  special 
committee  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  League  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  publishers  compris¬ 
ing  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  the  committeemen  being  J(^ 
Sturtevant,  Wausau  Record-Herald; 
Walter  Lahey,  Two  Rivers  Reporter, 
and  Frank  E.  Noyes,  publisher,  Mari¬ 
nette  Eagle-Star.  Legal  advice  was  ob¬ 
tained.  The  committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  embodied  in  the  following  form: 

Advertising  Contract 
(Made  in  Duplicate) 

Name  of  Corporation . 

Town  . 19... 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  reserve 
space  in  the  (name  of  corporation)  as 
described  below: 

For  . 

Addresses . Business . 

Description  : . Inches  of  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  to  be  run . 

for  a  period  of . months  from . 

such  advertising  to  be  confined  solely 
to  the  personal  business  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Rate  : — For  the  above  space  and  such 
additional  as  may  be  required,  we  agree 

to  pay . per  inch  each  Insertion 

Terms  : — Payable  at  the  expiration  of 

each . for  the  full  amount  of 

space  used. 

Conditions  : — In  case  of  failure  to  carry 
out  this  contract  in  full,  the  advertiser 
binds  himself  to  pay  the  (name  of  cor¬ 
poration)  the  difference  in  rates  between 
the  contract  rate  and  the  rate  card  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this 
contract,  according  to  the  number  of 
inches  used. 

In  case  the  advertiser,  during  the 
life  of  this  contract,  uses  more  frequent 
insertions  or  sufficient  space  to  earn  s 
lower  rate,  as  shown  by  the  rate  card  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  this 
contract,  the  (name  of  corporation) 
agrees  to  make  such  rebate,  according 
to  the  number  of  Inches  used. 

This  contract  cannot  be  invalidated 
by  wrong  insertions  or  omissions  on  part 
of  newspaper.  The  (name  of  corpora¬ 
tion)  shall  not  be  responsible  for  tyi^ 
graphical  errors  except  to  cancel  the 
charge  for  such  proportion  of  an  adver¬ 
tisement  as  may  have  been  rendered 
valueless  by  same.  The  right  is  re¬ 
served  to  reject  or  edit  any  advertisliw 
"copy”  submitted  deemed  objectionable 
or  contrary  to  public  policy,  or  Its  pol¬ 
icy,  for  any  cause. 

The  advertiser  agrees  to  furnish  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  as  follows: 

On  contracts  for  stipulated  space  and 
days  if  copy  Is  not  furnished,  the  new^ 
paper  may  continue  publication  of  last 
copy  used  until  new  copy  is  received. 

It  is  agreed  that  if  war,  act  of  God, 
or  of  the  government,  or  extraordinary 
circumstances  renders  it  a  hardship  upon 
newspaper  to  carry  out  this  contract, 
that  it  may  cancel  same  without  penalty. 


Approved  : . Accepted  . . 

By . By . 

Although  it  is  not  expected  that  all 
members  of  the  League  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  will  use  exactly  the 
form  proposed,  the  effort  has  been  to 
protect  newspapers  from  certain  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  with  almost  all  of 
the  papers  at  various  times.  The  com¬ 
mittee  stated  its  form  could  be  adoptw 
or  adapted  to  suit  individual  needs  m 
each  locality,  but  in  each  case  should 
include  the  protective  features  which 
have  been  set  up. 
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c.  E.  YOUNG,  BOSTON 
EXECUTIVE,  DIES 

;^,iatant  M.  E.  of  Boston  Post  Dies 
Heart  Attack  While  Reading — 
Served  Paper  Twenty-six 
Years 


Charles  E.  Young,  60,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  newspapermen 
of  Boston,  died  suddenly,  July  23,  at 
lus  home.  106  Lake  street,  Brighton, 
ilr.  Young  had  been  active  in  his  work 
yp  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  Friday  night  he  went  to  his  office 
where  he  wrote  three  editorials.  Leav- 
jig  the  Post  building,  he  and  Mrs. 
Young  spent  the  evening  with  friends 
in  Brighton.  Returning  home  he  sat 
I  ^  in  an  easy  chair  to  read  a  short 
tiiiie  before  retiring,  and  there  he  was 
found  dead  by  Mrs.  Young  a  short  time 
liter. 

“Charlie”  Young,  as  he  was  affection- 
nely  known,  was  born  in  Detroit,  Sept. 
J,  1872,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Young,  natives  of  Scotland.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Detroit  and 
started  his  newspaper  career  in  Glou- 
Gloucester,  where  for  a  time  he  owned 
a  small  newspaper. 

Mr.  Young  went  to  the  Boston  Post 
26  years  ago,  and  rose  rapidly  until  he 
tiec^e  assistant  managing  editor,  the 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  some  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Boston  Press  Club.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Boston  City  Club,  past  master  of 
the  Eleusis  Lodge  of  Masons,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Square  and  Compass  Club 
and  the  Commonwealth  Golf  Club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  sister. 
Miss  Isobel  of  California,  and  a  brother, 
limes  B.  Young,  managing  editor  of 
iK  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  The 
•meral  was  held  July  25  and  burial  was 
in  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Brighton. 

The  active  pallbearers  were :  Clifton 
B.  Carberry,  managing  editor,  Post; 
Harold  F.  Wheeler,  managing  editor, 
,  Trmeler;  Theodore  E.  Hedlund,  for- 
'  merly  of  the  Post ;  T.  B.  Forsyth,  Roy 
.Atkinson,  editorial  department  of  the 
Post;  and  Howard  G.  Reynolds,  sports 
fditor  of  the  Post. 


LINN  BOYD  BENTON 


“Ediion  of  Typography*’  Dies  in 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  at  88 

Linn  Boyd  Benton,  who  retired  as 
roieral  manager  of  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company  of  Jersey  City,  July 
L  after  36  years  in  that  position,  died 
It  his  home  in  Plainfield,  July  15,  of 
1  cerebral  hemorrhage.  He  was  88 
ws  old. 

Mr.  Benton  was  known  as  the  “Edi- 
m  of  the  typographic  industry,”  and 
»  invention  of  the  matrix-engraving 
achine  opened  the  way  for  develop- 
amt  of  the  Linotype.  He  became  prin- 
jal  owner  of  the  Northwestern  Xype 
Foundry  in  1873  and  in  1892  this  com¬ 
ply  was  merged  with  the  American 
•nie  Founders  Company.  The  next 
w  Mr.  Benton  was  made  director  of 
it  manufacturing  departments  of  the 
Knpany. 

$100,000  WILL  PROBATED 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  Simms, 
JiWisher  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Regis- 
ff-Rcfniblic  and  Star,  and  her  two 
^hters,  Katherine  Augusta  and  Ruth 
^beth  McCormick,  were  made  the 
iitf  beneficiaries  in  the  will  of  Mrs. 
jobert  S.  McCormick,  mother  of  Col. 

R.  McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
fisher,  who  died  recently  in  France. 
‘Jt  will,  which  was  entered  for  probate 
24  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  named 
W.  McCormick  executor.  The  estate 
valued  at  approximately  $100,000 
insisting  mainly  of  “jewelry,  wearing 
^Wrel,  cash  in  bank,  automobile  and 
®®«llaneous  articles  of  personal  and 
*ehiild  use  and  adornment.” 


MRS.  ROBERT  L.  DICKEY 

Robert  L.  Dickey,  wife  of  the 
wt  L.  Dickey,  who  draws  “Mr.  and 
K  ”  for  United  Features,  died 
IS,  in  Providence,  R.  1. 


©bituary 

Dr.  ANDREW  SCHON,  68,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  staff  and  other  news¬ 
papers,  died  July  20  at  Worcester. 
Coming  from  Sweden  in  1891  he  joined 
the  Chicago  Old  and  New  Homeland, 
a  Swedish  weekly,  remaining  there  for 
22  years,  the  last  10  as  editor-in-chief. 
Later  he  joined  the  Worcester  Svea, 
before  going  to  the  Telegram.  He  was 
an  author  of  many  historical  works  and 
was  considered  an  authority  on  Swedish 
history. 

Alexander  Frew  Dick,  70,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Brampton  (Ont.) 
Banner  and  Times,  died  July  21  in  his 
home  in  that  city.  He  had  been  the 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  His  father,  the  late 
Alexander  Dick,  established  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1868. 

A.  G.  Lively,  52,  editor  of  the  Can¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Herald,  died  at  the  home 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Poole,  in  Dal¬ 
las,  July  22.  Mr.  Lively,  a  Texas 
newspaperman  for  35  years,  had  been 
editor  of  the  Canton  Herald  for  the  last 
10  years.  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  in 
nwspaper  work  in  Lufkin  and  other 
East  Texas  towns. 

William  M.  Hobby,  66,  founder  of 
the  Woodland  (Ga.)  Sprite,  Screven 
county’s  first  newspaper,  and  editor  of 
the  Sylvania  (Ga.)  Telephone  for  many 
years  until  ill  health  forc^  his  retirement 
about  two  years  ago,  died  at  his  home 
in  Sylvania  July  22. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  B.  Hanley,  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  Daily  News, 
educator  and  temperance  worker,  died 
at  her  home  in  Stuart,  July  24  at  the 
age  of  92.  For  many  years  she  was 
on  the  faculty  of  Methodist  College  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  later  founded  a 
school  for  mountain  children  at  Blackey, 
Ky.  She  served  as  temperance  organ¬ 
izer  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania, 
California  and  Nevada.  Mrs.  Hanley 
was  a  native  of  Niles,  O.  Two  daugh¬ 
ters  survive. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Jan  VanKecren,  68, 
widow  of  John  VanKeuren,  an  editor 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Winsted 
(Conn.)  Ei’cning  Cithen,  died  last 
week  in  Winsted. 

Ralph  Jerome  Murphy,  43,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
died  July  21,  after  an  illness  of  six 
months. 

Stuart  L.  Rich,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Stock  Exchange,  and  for 
many  years  a  well-known  Boston  news¬ 
paperman,  died  July  20  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  after  a  short  illness.  He  was 
the  son  of  George  Rich,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  old  Boston  Journal. 
In  1925  he  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Boston  Transcript.  He  served  in  the 
World  War  and  was  severely  gassed 
in  service. 

Frederic  T.  Grenfell.  53,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Old  Newsboys’ 
Goodfellow  Fund  and  head  of  the  Gren¬ 
fell  Advertising  Agency  and  well- 
known  newspaperman,  died  in  a  Detroit 
hospital  July  23  after  a  short  illness. 
For  a  time  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  In  1918  he  formed 
a  news  bureau  to  handle  industrial  and 
professional  stories  and  in  1928  estab¬ 
lished  the  Grenfell  Advertising  .Agency 
of  which  he  was  president.  For  11 
years  he  had  direct^  publicity  for  the 
newspaper  boys’  fund. 

Mrs.  Gracie  Van  Tassfj..  wife  of 
Francis  Van  Tassel,  who  retired  two 
years  ago  as  foreman  of  the  pressroom 
of  the  New  York  Times,  died  at  her 
home  in  Woodcliff,  N.  J.,  July  23. 

Mrs.  Margaret  St.  Clair  Loyless, 
widow  of  Thomas  W.  Loyless,  noted 
Georgia  newspaperman,  died  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter  in  Wayne,  Pa.,  July  24. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Macon,  Ga., 
for  burial.  The  late  Mr.  Loyless  was 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
for  about  15  years.  He  went  from 
Augusta  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  w’here  he 
became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Enquirer-Sun.  He  died  in  1926. 


Mrs.  Helen  M.  Hall,  38,  wife  of 
Marshall  Hall,  financial  editor,  Col¬ 
umbus  Ohio  State  Journal,  died  at  her 
home  in  that  city  this  week.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband  and  seven 
children. 

Major  Robert  O.  Quick,  46.  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Wisconsin 
Power  and  Light  Company,  and  for 
many  years  a  publisher  and  printer,  died 
July  25,  at  Madison,  after  a  brief  ill¬ 
ness.  He  published  the  Linden  (Wis.) 
Herald,  and  later  was  an  executive  of 
the  Madison  Morning  Democrat,  sus¬ 
pended  some  years  ago. 

Miss  Marie  K.  Neff,  originator  of 
the  radio  home  economics  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  KDK.A,  and  former  contrib¬ 
utor  to  newspapers  and  magazines  died 
July  25  in  Chicago. 


MERGER  PLANNED 


St.  LouU  Westliche  Pott  Directors 
Would  Form  National  Daily 

Formation  of  a  national  German  daily 
by  merger  of  existing  newspaper  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  directors  of  the  Westliche  Post 
Publishing  Company  which  publishes 
Westliche  Post,  St.  Louis  German  daily 
founded  in  1857,  and  a  Sunday  edition, 
known  as  the  Mississippi  Blaetter. 
Arthur  F.  Gerecke,  general  manager, 
said  that  the  board  does  not  wish  to  sell 
the  St.  Louis  properties,  but  merge 
them,  and  negotiations  will  be  started 
with  publishers  of  German  dailies  in 
other  cities  with  the  object  of  uniting 
them  into  one  publication. 

Mr.  Gerecke  said  there  are  18  Ger¬ 
man-language  newspapers  left  in  the 
U.  S.,  all  published  east  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  Gerecke  and  Dr.  Otto  Sendler, 
managing  editor  of  Westliche  Post  and 
Mississippi  Blaetter,  were  elected  to 
the  directorate,  succeeding  William 
C.  F.  Lenz  and  FZ.  F.  Wenger.  Direc¬ 
tors  re-elected  were  W.  Wenger  and 
William  E.  Buder.  A  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  FZdmond  Koeln,  John  S. 
Meyer  and  Mr.  (Gerecke  was  appointed 
to  see  what  economies  could  be 
effected. 

At  a  meeting  of  readers  of  the  West¬ 
liche  Post  last  week  125  subscribed 
for  stock  in  Associated  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  merge 
German  newspapers  to  form  a  national 
daily.  There  will  be  10,000  preferred 
shares  at  $25  per  share  and  10,000 
shares  no  par  common. 

EVJUE  BACKING  LaFOLLETTE 

William  T.  Evjue,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital  Times,  is  speaking  to  farmer  and 
other  audiences  during  the  present 
heated  campaign  for  the  Wisconsin 
governorship,  as  a  proponent  of  the 
LaFollette  faction  of  the  Republican 
party.  John  B.  Chappie,  publisher  of 
the  Ashland  Daily  Press,  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  as  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  has  begun  a 
motor  tour  touching  every  county  in 
the  state. 


FABER  W.  ROBERTS 

Faber  W.  Roberts,  29,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Lockport  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Sun  and  Journal,  was  killed  and 
his  wife  Gladys,  25,  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured  July  26  in  an  automobile  crash 
seven  miles  north  of  the  city.  Five 
others  were  injured  in  the  accident.  Mr. 
Roberts  and  his  wife  were  on  their  way 
to  a  newspaper  picnic. 


ARTHUR  K.  MACK 

Arthur  K.  Mack,  former  real  estate 
editor  of  the  .Xexc  York  Herald  and 
later  editor  of  the  Real  Estate  Record 
and  Guide,  died  July  26  in  New  York. 
He  was  at  one  time  advertising  manager 
of  the  Joseph  P.  Day  &  Co.,  large  New 
York  real  estate  firm. 


C.  J.  FONTAINE 

C.  J.  Fontaine,  for  a  number  of  years 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Advertising  League,  and  the 
father  of  Pierre  A.  Fontaine,  League 
secretary,  died  July  12  at  El  Cajon, 
Cal.  He  retired  from  active  business 
and  went  to  California  five  years  ago. 


—LINOTYPE 


These  are  days 
that  call 
for  economy 
and  one  of 
the  greatest 
economies 
you  can  effect 
is  to  set  all 
your  display 
as  well  as 
straight  matter 
on  the 

TWO-*"-0]^E 

LK^O'TYPE 

It  will  set 
everything 
from  5  point 
to  36  point 
with 

.  • .  keyboard  speed 
. . .  slug  make-up 
. . .  no  distribution 

. . .  no  type  to  buy 

• 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Ssn  Francisco  •  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
Repretemative*  in  the  Principal  Cisie»  of  the  if  arid 

Linotype  Bodoni  Family 
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MODERN  COPY  BASED  ON  THAT  OF  200 
YEARS  AGO  ACHIEVES  RESULTS 

Agency  Finds  Public  Responds  To  Advertising  Imitating  In 
Appearance  and  Style  Direct  Mail  Cards  of  Post- 
Revolutionary  Tradesmen 


By  R.  W.  GRAHAM 

Jerome  B.  Gray  &  Co.,  Advertising,  Philadelphia 


IN  THE  famous  Sweetheart  Tea 
Room  on  the  Mohawk  Trail,  are 
many  authentic  antiques.  .\mong 
them,  framed  and  hanging  on  the 
wall  at  the  left  as  you  enter,  is  an 


FOLIO  W  THE  BALL  ON 

DIAMOND  AND  GRIDIRON 

Z-ke  mo^ed 
sum  of  eleven 
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example  of  “Revolutionary"  direct- 
by-mail  advertising.  It  is  a  white 
card,  about  six  by  four  inches,  on 
which  is  printed  the  advertisement  of 
a  dressmaker.  The  copy  is  remark¬ 
ably  convincing.  The  quaint  style 
seems  to  breathe  sincerity  from  every 
word.  To  read  it  is  to  wish  you 
lived  in  those  days  so  that  you  might 
have  such  a  dress  made.  It  puts  to 
shame  the  most  convincing  modern 
copy  that  appears  in  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertising  today. 

Reading  that  dressmaker’s  card 
aroused  our  interest  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  200  years  ago.  We  began  to 
study  it,  to  read  all  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  period  we  could  find. 
Early  copies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  were  dug  out  and  searched 
for  the  unique  advertisements  we 
sought.  The  old  London  Trades¬ 
men’s  cards  proved  a  fertile  field  for 
study.  In  them  all,  the  personal,  sin¬ 
cere,  convincing  copy  stood  out  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  jazzy,  cock-sure, 
price-screaming  assertions  of  much 
modern  advertising.  The  typography, 
too,  was  a  distinct  relief  from 
modernism  in  which  the  contest 
seems  to  be  to  develop  a  bolder  and 
more  radical  face  each  day. 

“What  a  contrast.’’  we  thought, 
“one  of  these  advertisements,  set  in 
old-fashioned  typography  and  written 
in  old-fashioned  English  would  make 
today  in  competition  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  would  surround 
it  in  newspapers  and  magazines.’’ 
Here  was  an  idea!  But  an  idea  that 
was  not  applicable  to  any  a.nd  all  ac¬ 
counts.  There  would  have  ^to  be  a 
more  logical  reason  than  merely 
“being  different”  to  justify  its  use. 
The  idea  was  filed  for  future 
reference. 

Recently  the  opportunity  to  use  it 
seemed  to  have  arisen.  We  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of 
Murta,  .Appleton  &  Co.,  a  local  hard¬ 
ware,  cutlery  and  sporting  goods 
store  that  had  been  doing  business 
continuously  since  1889,  serving  a 


high  class  clientele.  It  was  tlieir 
custom  to  use  small  newspaper  space 
in  the  Philadelphia  dailies,  usually 
about  50  lines  single  column.  Their 
adverti>ements  needed  something  to 
make  them  distinctive,  to  help  them 
attract  the  eye  of  the  reader  from 
the  blanket  of  other  small  advertise¬ 
ments  with  which  they  were  usually 
surrounded.  Modern  typography, 
even  the  best  of  it,  would  have  little 
chance  of  distinction,  for  many  small 
newspaper  advertisers  had  adopted 
professional  composition  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  Metropolis,  Neuland 
and  other  modern  faces  in  their 
advertisements. 

Here,  it  seemed,  was  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  set  off  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  an  advertisement  in  the  old. 
copper-plate  engraving  style.  .\nd 
there  was  a  logical  reason  for  it.  The 
store,  as  such  stores  go,  had  a  long 
history  dating  back  into  the  previous 
century.  Its  customers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  upper  social  strata, 
to  whom  such  an  advertisement  as 
we  visualized  would  be  intelligible. 

The  idea  was  prepared,  presented 
to  the  client,  and  approved.  Then 
things  began  to  happen.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  (by  the  client!)  that  the  first 
advertisement  should  advertise  a  sale 
of  binoculars  intended  to  attract  foot¬ 
ball  and  world’s  series  fans.  It  was 
only  after  hours  of  writing  and 
destroying  that  we  realized  what  a 
colossal  copy  task  we  had  cut  out  for 
ourselves  when  we  contracted  to 
write  about  football  games,  high- 
power  binoculars  and  world’s  series 
baseball  fans  in  the  language  of  the 
advertisements  that  had  appeared  in 
the  Spectator!  Difficult  though  it 
seemed,  it  was  not  impossible.  The 
result,  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  reads: 
“The  modest  sum  of  eleven  dollars 
will  secure  at  our  Shop  an  excellent 
pair  of  Field  Glasses  so  powerful  as 
to  increase  threefold  the  X’ision  of 
the  naked  eye.  Snugly  fitted  in  a 
wee,  leathern  Purse,  they  may  be 
handily  placed  in  a  Gentleman's 
waistcoat  or  a  Lady’s  handbag.’’ 

The  typography  presented  an 
equally  difficult  problem.  If  we  should 
follow  too  closely  the  style  of  the  old 
London  tradesmen’s  cards  with 
their  preponderance  of  script  and 
their  characteristic,  reasonless  com¬ 
bination  of  roman  and  italic,  the 
legibility  of  the  advertisement  would, 
it  was  feared,  be  impaired.  The  so¬ 
lution,  clearly  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustrations,  was  to  use  a 
scroll  border,  to  set  the  body  in 
Raleigh  cursive,  relieved  by  Futura 
in  the  smaller  sizes.  Figures  1  and 
2  show  tw'o  of  the  first  advertise¬ 
ments  in  which  the  display  lines  were 
set  in  Futura  Medium.  Experiment¬ 
ing  proved  that  Ultra-Bodoni  was  a 
more  appropriate  face,  and  that  has 
now  been  adopted.  While  all  these 
faces  are  relatively  modern,  they  have 
their  origins  in  the  old  copper-plate  en¬ 
gravings.  The  result  is  to  combine 
an  antique  flavor  with  a  legibility  not 
often  found  in  the  old  faces.  When 
this  is  combined  with  the  old-style 
copy,  the  advertisements  have  a 
fascination  that  attracts  people  of 
taste. 

Results  are,  naturally,  of  primary 
interest,  and  as  may  be  expected,  are 
difficult  to  determine.  Placed  at  a 
time  when  the  market  is  characterized 
by  a  cold  indifference  to  even  such 
drastic  bargains  as  50  per  cent  price 
cuts,  the  old  yardsticks  are  inaccurate 
as  measurements  of  today’s  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness.  Then,  too,  many 
of  Murta.  Appleton’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  supported  by  inter- 
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Figure  2 

esting  window  displays  featuring  the 
advertised  products,  and  making  it 
impossible  correctly  to  allocate  sales 
to  the  newspaper  advertising. 

Several  encouraging  testimonials 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments  have  recently  come  to  light, 
however,  and  have  convinced  those 
responsible  for  the  present  plan  that 
it  is  sound  and  effective. 

The  store  recently  held  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Delta  motor-driven  tools. 
.\  newspaper  advertisement,  35  lines 
on  two  columns  (Figure  2)  appeared 
in  two  Philadelphia  papers  the  day 
before  the  exhibition  opened.  Nothing 
was  said  about  buying  except  in  an 
agate-type  foot-note  which  read. 
“N.  B. — Noteworthy  price  reductions 
are  in  effect.’’  There  was  no  support¬ 
ing  window  display  and  no  direct 
mail.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  rained 
hard  all  during  two  of  the  days  se¬ 
lected  for  the  exhibition,  the  store 
was  packed  every  day.  It  looked  like 
the  Christmas  rush.  And  when  it 
was  over,  sales  indicated  that  Santa 
Claus  had  really  been  on  hand,  tor 
more  than  $600  worth  of  Delta  tools 
alone  had  been  sold  on  the  spot. 

The  advertisement  brought  one 
man  up  from  Atlantic  City  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  the  display, 
and  another  man  who  has  been  a 
customer  of  Murta.  Appleton  &  Co. 
for  15  years  declared  he  had  never 
read  any  of  their  advertisements  from 
start  to  finish  until  this  series  began, 
but  that  he  now  reads  every  word  of 
them. 

Perhaps  we  can  still  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  copy  writing  from  those 
who  practiced  the  art  “when  adver¬ 
tising  was  in  its  infancy.” 


CHILDREN  GIVEN  OUTING 

Fifty-four  youngsters  left  Memphis 
Monday,  July  25,  for  Hardy,  .\rk.,  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  to  be  guests  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal 
Fresh  Air  Fund  a  week.  Bob  Marks, 
reporter,  is  in  charge  of  the  party.  In 
August  50  girls  will  be  given  a  similar 
outing  by  the  fund.  Money  is  raised 
by  the  Evening  Appeal  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  through  subscriptions  and  benefit 
entertainments. 


BRANHAM  CHART  ISSUED 

The  Branham  Company,  publishers’ 
representative,  420  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  has  published  a  new  chart 
of  telephone  numbers  and  addresses 
of  newspaper  representatives,  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  and  other  advertising  or¬ 
ganizations  in  New  York.  Copies  are 
being  furnished  upon  request  to  the 
concerns  listed. 


MALTEX  CEREAL  TO  CROOT 

The  advertising  of  the  Malted  Cereals 
Company,  Burlington,  Vt.,  maker  of 
Maltex  Cereal,  has  been  placed  with  the 
Samuel  C.  Croot  Company,  New  York. 
Radio,  newspaper  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  used. 


FASCISM  ALTERS  CODE  i 
OF  JOURNALISM  ! 


Italian  Newspapermen  No  Longer 
Have  “Freedom  of  Conscience,’’ 
After  Clause  to  That  Effect 
Is  Ruled  Out 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Rome,  It.m.y,  July  18 — Freedom  of 
conscience,  which  was  recognized  as  an 
inalienable  right  of  Italian  journalists 
in  the  “Collective  -Agreement”  negoti¬ 
ated  between  newspapermen  and  put 
Ushers  in  1919,  no  longer  exists  in  Italy, 
The  right,  which  Italian  newspaper¬ 
men  in  the  days  before  Fascism  fought 
so  bitterly  to  obtain,  namely,  that  “jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  duties  or  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  a  political  nature  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  in  the  event  of  a  change ' ) 
in  the  political  views  of  their  paper,” 
is  inconsistent  with  Fascist  principles, 
the  Ministry  of  Corporations  has  ruled, 
and  in  the  new  agreement  which  has 
just  gone  into  force  no  mention  of 
"conscience”  is  made. 

To  obtain  and  hold  a  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Italy  today  a  journalist  hi 
to  be  an  avowed  Fascist.  Since  all 
newspapers  are  under  the  control  of  the 
party  it  was  considered  superficial  to 
maintain  the  guarantee  which  might 
have  been  necessary  when  the  Italian 
press  was  untramelled  and  inclined  to 
have  individual  and  opposing  opinions. 

The  new  agreement  governing  jour¬ 
nalists  which  will  remain  in  force  five 
years  adds  “editorial  secretaries”  to 
those  regarded  as  journalists.  Provi¬ 
sions  for  salaries,  which  were  formely 
subject  to  separate  agreement  and  indi¬ 
vidual  negotiation,  have  also  been  in¬ 
cluded  and  the  minimum  wage  level 
lowered  slightly.  For  overtime  jour¬ 
nalists  are  to  be  paid  at  25  per  cent 
above  normal  rates. 

In  providing  for  pensions  for  jour¬ 
nalists  the  new  agreement  specifies  that 
the  newspajH-rs  are  to  pay  "into  the  Pen¬ 
sions  Fund  a  sum  equivalent  to  three 
per  cent  of  a  worker’s  salary.  The 
journalist  pays  a  like  amount.  In  the  | 
previous  agreement  this  assessment  was  • 
two  per  cent  of  salaries. 

WINS  PRISONER’S  RELEASE 


Convict  Paroled  After  Camdei 

Daily’*  Editorial  Plead*  Hi*  Cate 

.An  editorial  in  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  proved  to  be  the  key  that 
unlocked  the  doors  of  the  New  Jersey 
state'  penitentiary  for  Matthew  Over- 
nack,  youthful  Philadelphian,  who  was 
sentenced  in  June,  1926  to  serve  10  lo 
18  years  for  participation  in  the  holdup 
of  the  Westmont,  N.  J.,  National  Bank. 

His  case,  which  aroused  wide  inter¬ 
est  because  of  doubt  cast  on  his  guilt 
by  events  which  followed  his  convic¬ 
tion,  was  considered  at  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  pardons  board  called  by 
Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  as  a  result 
of  the  Courier-Post  editorial  July  7. 
The  board  decided  to  parole  the  youth. 

The  editorial,  addressed  to  the  (gov¬ 
ernor,  stressed  the  fact  that  the  cashier 
of  the  Westmont  bank,  Harold  Kirk- 
bride,  and  others  involved  in  the  em¬ 
bezzlement  of  $125,000  had  been  n- 
leased  from  prison  after  serving  less 
than  half  of  a  four-year  sentence,  and 
that  Overnack  was  serving  his  seventh 
year  of  a  10  to  18  year  “stretch”  for  a 
$4,000  robbery,  when  his  actual  guilt 
was  very  much  in  doubt. 

REGINALD  H.  JENNINGS 

Reginald  Hudson  Jennings.  41,  chief 
of  the  Ottawa  Citizen’s  local  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  died  suddenly  July  26  while 
conversing  with  a  friend.  He  was  bom 
at  Braeside  near  Brantford  and  first 
entered  newspaper  work  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Brantford  Exposito’r.  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  he  joined  the  Ottanv 
Free  Press  staff.  When  the  war  bre^e 
out  he  went  overseas  with  the  25th 
Battery,  Canadian  Field  Artillery  as  a 
gunner,  winning  several  promotions  and 
becoming  regimental  sergeant-major, 
6th  "Brigade.  The  Belgian  government 
awarded  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Ottawa  he  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Citizen. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


PENNEY  COMPANY  METHODS 

To  Kuitor  &  Puiilishkr;  Please  ac- 
•pt  our  thanks  and  commendation  for 
jur  recognition  of  tlie  methods  being 
sed  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  as 
■t  fortli  in  your  editorials  of  July  9 
nd  23. 

You  enumerated  only  a  small  part  of 
hat  has  been  attempted  in  an  effort 
)  break  down  the  newspapers  of  the 
auntry-  .  ,  ,  .  . 

The  suggestion  that  the  organization 
i  not  responsible  for  or  did  not 
articipate  in  some  of  these  practices 
in  be  disproved  by  this  paper,  as  well 
5  many  others  throughout  the  country. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  an  organiza- 
on  which  has  always  credited  the 
ewspapers  with  contributing  very 
irgely  to  its  success,  would  seek  to 
tsfroy  that  instrument. 

The  fight  the  Penney  company  has 
ten  waging  against  the  newspapers 
as  assumed  many  angles  and  is  being 
atched  by  other  organizations,  which 
ope  to  profit  By  wliatever  destruction 
i  accomplished,  but  who,  either  through 
jar  or  good  judgment,  are  waiting  for 
le  outcome  before  they  conduct  similar 
unpaigns. 

Publicity  by  the  Editor  &  PuntisnER 
lay  promote  a  little  thinking  whicli 
light  show  the  inadvisability  of  con- 
nuing  the  present  plan. 

If  it  does  not,  certainly  the  news- 
apers  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
.hat  to  do  to  handle  the  situation,  with 
uch  leadership  as  your  publication  has 
emonstrated. 

Prf.ston  F.  Gr.wdox, 
Publisher,  La  Salh' 
(111.)  Post-Tribune. 

RADIO  POLITICAL  SPEECHES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  I  have 
ust  seen  your  editorial  of  July  9  in 
,hich  you  make  reference  to  something 
said  in  a  radio  speech.  I  think  you 
re  doing  me  an  injustice  in  construing 
hat  paragraph  of  mine  as  implying  an 
ttack  on  the  press  as  a  whole.  Far 
rom  it.  I  was  merely  trying  to  indi- 
ate  that  the  radio  has  been  and  is  go- 
ig  to  be  a  stimulus  toward  fairness 
]  campaigns. 

I  wish  I  couPd  agree  with  the  impli- 
ation  of  your  editorial  that  all  the 
ewspapers  of  the  United  States  print 
1  full  text  the  princij^l  speeches  of 
oth  candidates  in  a  national  campaign, 
do  agree  with  you  that  the  press  asso- 
iations  do  a  great  job,  but  after  all  the 
ress  associations  do  not  publish  news- 
ipers. 

One  of  the  best  things  that  could  hap- 
01  in  the  present  system  of  American 
overnment  would  be  to  have  an  in- 
ermed  electorate,  and  the  radio  un- 
lestionably  is  going  to  be  helpful  in 
foducing  such  an  informed  electorate 
lifhout  in  any  way  impairing  the  use- 
ilness  of  the  American  newspaper, 
dtich,  as  you  know,  has  been  and  al- 
ays  will  be  my  first  love. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  me  you  ought 
mint  out  that  the  radio  speech  I  was 
Blcing  was  a  general  discussion  of  the 
nvesty  we  call  national  conventions, 
do  not  know  of  a  single  newspaper  in 
k  United  States  that  printed  the  com- 
Irte  proceedings  of  the  two  national 
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conventions,  yet  the  radio  did  give  tlie 
full  proceedings  to  the  public  witliout 
charge  and  did  not  sell  its  service,  as 
your  editorial  indicated  was  invariably 
the  case  with  political  addresses. 

You  may  say,  and  properly  so.  tliat 
most  oT  the  proceedings  was  not  news, 
but  1  am  one  of  those  [lersons  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  tlie  American  people  get 
the  full  proceedings  of  a  few  more  con¬ 
ventions,  they  will  try  to  find  some 
other  way  of  choosing  their  candidates. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.wid  L.vwrence. 

A  PARTY  PRESS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “Partisanship"  in  a  recent 
number  of  Editor  &  Publisher  brings 
to  mind  my  own  observations  on  this 
subject.  In  discussing  the  subject  with 
a  publisher,  I  said : 

“.•\ccording  to  my  reading  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  a  change  is  taking 
place  in  newspapers.  Hardly  discern- 
able  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
there.  I  refer  to  newspaper  policy  as  to 
political  questions. 

“Experience  has  proven  that  i>arty 
government  can  not  be  successfully 
conducted  without  the  backing  and  sup¬ 
port  of  party  newspapers ;  that  so- 
called  political  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  press  has  created  an  air  of  politi¬ 
cal  independence  in  Congress  and  other 
legislative  and  governmental  bodies  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  party  control 
is  without  effect. 

“In  other  words.  Party  government 
docs  not  function  because  of  the  lack 
of  party  responsibility.  That  party  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  lacking  because  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  public  press. 

“I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  policy  of  pussy¬ 
footing  and  expediency  must  give  way 
to  a  definite  declaration  of  political 
principles  on  the  part  of  newspapers. 
They  must  stand  for  something  politi¬ 
cally,  that  is  if  we  are  to  have  party 
government  at  all.  Newspapers  must 
either  be  Republican.  Democratic,  So¬ 
cialistic,  Communistic,  or  something, 
according  to  their  convictions  as  to  the 
worthiness  of  the  principles  and  policies 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  whose 
aim  it  is  to  control  the  Government. 
No  longer  can  the  press  float  along 
under  a  neutral  flag.  ‘There  ain’t  going 
to  he  any.’ 

“Had  the  press  of  the  nation  the  past 
several  years  been  more  concerned  with 
spiritual  things,  with  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  questions,  and  less  with  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  and  the  ballyhooing  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  building  of  a  false 
superstructure  of  materialism,  now  col¬ 
lapsed,  this  country  wouldn’t  be  in  its 
present  chaotic  condition.  The  people 
would  not  be  at  the  point  of  open  revolt. 

“We  need  a  vigorous  press.  Above 
all  we  need  a  vigorous,  yes,  militant, 
honest  and  plain  spoken  party  press  to 
lead  and  guide  public  opinion. 


Cline- Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 

New  York  World  Telegram 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  1 1 1  West  Washington 
Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldg. 

220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Building 


“.\nd  that,  I  believe,  is  the  trend  of 
newspaper  thought  today.” 

Of  course  I  do  not  know  what  your 
views  are  on  the  subject  and  the  only 
reason  for  inflicting  this  on  you  is  to 
place  in  your  hands  thus  early  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  party  pai>er  will  be  re¬ 
born  and  that  this  rebirth  will  result  in 
not  only  better  newspapers,  but  in  bet¬ 
ter  government,  freed  from  the  menace 
of  Wall  Street  dictation. 

The  people  are  clamoring  for  a  new 
deal  and  it  seems  to  me  they  are  going 
to  get  it  this  year. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Baker. 

NEW  SALES  ORDINANCE 

.•\n  ordinance  which  aims  at  pre¬ 
venting  “bankrupt,”  “closing  out”  and 
“fire  damaged”  sales,  conducted  by 
merchants  from  other  cities  for  the  pnr- 
iwse  of  getting  rid  of  old,  obsolete  and 
low  quality  stock,  has  heen  adopted  by 
the  Meridian,  Miss.,  city  council.  The 
ordinance  conforming  to  an  act  of  the 
state  legislature  passed  in  1931,  would 
place  a  license  of  $100  on  such  concerns 
which  would  have  to  be  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  whether  the  concern  coiKlucting 
the  “sale”  remained  in  Meridian  one 
week  or  throughout  the  year,  and  would 
otherwise  protect  the  public  from  such 
sales. 

CURTIS  NET  $4,978,727 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  {Saturday  Ez'cmuft 
Post.  Country  Gentleman  and  Ladies 
Home  Journal),  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  after  deductions  for  de¬ 
preciation,  state,  federal  and  local  taxes, 
were  $4,978,727.  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1931  the  net  earnings,  after 
deductions,  were  $7,718,130.  The  net 
earnings,  the  official  report  issued  last 
week  stated,  were  sufficient  to  cover  the 
dividends  paid  on  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  in  the  first  si.x  months 
of  this  year. 

CHANGES  COLUMN  WIDTH 

The  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item 
has  made  its  second  change  in  column 
width  and  is  now  on  the  standard  12-em 
measure.  The  change  was  effected 
July  20.  A  saving  on  newsprint  will 
be  effected,  the  publisher  stated,  with¬ 
out  apparent  or  serious  limitation  of 
text  volume. 


LURE 

THIS  rapidly  changing  world,  with 
*  its  fast  action  demanding  descrip¬ 
tion  and  explanation,  is  the  lure  that 
draws  men  to  newspaper  work. 

The  men  engaged  in  this  business 
ealize  the  need  of  background,  of 
keeping  abreast  of  changing  methods 
that  make  possible  a  speedier,  more 
accurate  presentation  of  news. 

More  than  3,500  engaged  in  this 
public  necessity  are  readers  of  THE 
QUILL,  published  tor  the  instruc¬ 
tion  and  recreation  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  men. 

It  is  a  market  that  has  the  spending 
of  publication  money  for  services 
and  supplies  and  that  has  a  good 
average  income  to  spend  on  its  own 
physical  and  mental  needs. 

It’s  a  buyers'  market,  and  you,  Mr. 
Advertiser,  can  reach  it  at  reasonable 
cost  through  — 


uill 


A  magazine  rot 

WRITEIIS,EDITOBS. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 


836  Exchange  Avenue.  Chicago 


MOONEY  EDITORIAL  SELECTED 

An  editorial  written  20  years  ago  by 
the  late  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  editor  of  the 
Memfiltis  (Tenn.)  Connnereial  Appeal, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
for  its  work  witli  the  blind.  The  edi¬ 
torial,  “Jesus  the  Perfect  Man,”  was 
first  published  in  the  .■\pix;al  Dec.  22, 
1912,  and  has  been  published  by  request 
many  times  since  then.  The  National 
Council  will  have  it  transcribed  in  re¬ 
vised  Braille  and  published  in  the 
Church  Herald  for  the  blind. 

DAILIES  IN  NEW  HOME 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Star,  published  by  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hanna  McCormick  Simms,  on 
July  25  moved  into  the  “Rockford  News 
Tower,”  a  new  plant  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rock  River  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  district.  The  plant  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  $750,000. 


FEAR? 

Not  with 

COLUMBIAN  INKS 

Many  pressmen  have 
cooperated  with  us  and 
settled  their  ink  prob¬ 
lems  once  and  for  all. 

The  L.  Martin  Company 

45  East  42nd  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Mgr. 


UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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N.  J.  BOARD  CONTINUES 
ADVERTISING  BAN 

Optometrists  Prevented  from  Plac¬ 
ing  Copy  Carrying  Prices 
on  Complete  Sets  of 
Eyeglasses 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Asbury  Park,  X.  J.,  July  25 — The 
ban  on  advertising  prices  for  complete 
sets  of  glasses  will  continue  in  Xew 
Jersey,  but  the  State  Board  of  Opto¬ 
metrists  has  no  objection  to  quoting 
prices  for  such  staple  parts  as  frames. 

The  board,  at  its  recent  meeting 
decided  to  retain  its  ruling  and  re¬ 
iterated  to  objectors  its  action  was  to 
protect  the  public.  It  pointed  out  that 
proper  lenses  cannot  be  given  the  public 
on  a  set  scale  since  it  said  a  survey  of 
15,000  pairs  of  eyes  showed  only  5  per 
cent  could  use  ready-made  products. 
The  others  vary  in  price,  the  board 
explained,  making  it  impossible  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  set  scale  and  at  the  same  time 
treat  the  entire  buying  public  fairly. 

J.  Douglas  Gessford,  secretary  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Newark,  presented 
the  protest  of  his  organization  and  of 
the  Newark  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  asserting  that  enforcement 
of  the  fraudulent  advertising  laws  would 
cover  the  point  in  question. 

Other  leaders  attending  the  meeting 
were  Harry  B.  Haines,  publisher, 
Paterson  News  and  president  of  the 
Daily  Group  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association ;  John  Borg,  publisher, 
Hackensack  Bergen  Evening  Record 
and  secretary  of  the  group,  and  John 
W.  Clift,  publisher,  Summit  Herald. 

Mr.  Gessford,  who  was  principal 
spokesman  for  the  delegation,  asserted 
it  was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  board  to  anticipate  what  may 
be  fraudulent  in  advertising,  insisting 
insincere  advertising  should  be  prose¬ 
cuted  under  advertising  laws. 

CLAIMS  TOTAL  $5,926,634 

Creditors  of  Late  Knowlton  L.  Ames, 
Sr.,  Ask  Huge  Sum 

Creditors  of  the  late  Knowlton  L. 
Ames,  Sr.,  who  killed  himself  last  Dec. 
31,  have  filed  claims  totaling  $5,926,634 
against  the  estate  of  the  former  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce  publisher  and 
chairman  of  Booth  Fisheries  Company. 
This  aggregate  was  reached  this  week 
when  the  Central  Republic  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  Chicago,  filed  a  new 
claim  of  $1,398,690  against  the  .\mes 
estate  now  in  Probate  Court. 

Mr.  Ames  left  an  estate  of  $50,000, 
according  to  his  will.  He  also  left  an 
insurance  trust  of  $1,100,000.  The  trust, 
according  to  Circuit  Judge  Thomas 
Taylor,  Jr.,  is  held  inviolate  and  cannot 
be  used  to  settle  Mr.  .\mes'  debts. 

Under  Mr.  Ames’  will,  one-third  of 
his  estate  was  given  to  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Ada  Howell  Ames  of  Evanston,  Ill., 
and  the  rest  to  his  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  John  D.  Ames,  now  publisher 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

GIVES  $9,000  TO  SCHOOL 

J.  N.  Darling,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Nexv  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  cartoonist  has  just  made 
a  gift  of  $9,0W  to  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  la.,  which  will  make  possible  the 
study  of  problems  of  wild  life  con¬ 
servation  in  Iowa.  The  sum  will  be 
matched  by  an  equal  sum  voted  by  the 
Iowa  fish  and  game  commission.  Mr. 
Darling’s  contribution  will  be  available 
in  three  annual  installments  of  ^,000 
each.  Mr.  Darling  is  the  president  of 
the  Des  Moines  Park  Board  and  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Conservation. 

- X 

CONDUCTED  VACATION  CLUB 

The  Kitchener  (Out.)  Daily  Record 
in  cooperation  with  31  merchants  con¬ 
ducted  a  V’acation  Club  from  July 
11-16  in  which  a  free  six-day  boat  trip 
was  awarded  to  daily  winners.  Mer¬ 
chants  participating  were  required  to 
take  a  minimum  of  10  inches  of  space 
daily  during  the  contest.  \V.  J.  Motz 
is  general  manager  of  the  daily. 


ATTACKS  RADIO  PREFERENCE 

Kansas  Group  Wants  Paid  Political 
Advertising  In  Newspapers 

Following  out  the  understanding  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  members  of  the  Newspaper 
.Association  Managers.  Inc.,  as  to  how 
to  handle  the  declared  purpose  of  na¬ 
tional  and  other  political  canii>aign  com¬ 
mittees  to  use  the  radio  for  paid  adver¬ 
tising  this  year,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  Kansas  Editorial  .Association, 
F'ourth  District,  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution : 

“Whereas,  in  the  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1928  the  national  committees 
of  both  major  political  parties  spent 
huge  sums  for  paid  advertising  over  the 
radio  while  newspapers  were  asked  to 


donate  their  space  for  campaign  pub¬ 
licity,  even  to  publishing  the  speeches 
free,  for  which  the  radio  had  been  paid ; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  newspapers  of 
Kansas  respectfully  demand  fair  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  national  politi¬ 
cal  committees.  They  have  a  known 
and  proven  audience  to  offer,  they  have 
given  generously  of  their  space  in  past 
years  and  they  feel  that  it  is  unfair 
and  unjust  for  the  cayipaign  committees 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  to 
spend  their  good  money  with  the  radio 
and  give  the  newspapers  handouts. 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso¬ 
lution  be  sent  to  the  two  national  com¬ 
mitteemen  from  Kansas  and  to  the 
two  national  committees.’’ 


CAHAN  IS  72 

Abraham  Cahan,  editor  of  the  Jewial 
Daily  Fonvard,  New'  York,  celebrate 
his  second  72nd  birthday  anniviTsarl 
this  week.  He  has  two  birthdays  even 
year,  one  according  to  the  Julian  caleiv 
dar  and  the  other  according  to  the  Jew. 
ish  year.  Talking  to  reporters  he  saic 
the  U.  S.  needs  social  control  and  com. 
mon  sense  to  pull  it  out  its  depression 

MADE  HOLE  IN  ONE 

Robert  E.  Delaplaine,  co-publisher 
with  his  brother.  William  T.  Delaplaine 
ol  the  Frederick  (Md.)  Post  and  Newt 
scored  a  hole  in  one  while  playing  golf 
on  a  course  near  Washington,  D.  C, 
recently.  The  drive  was  149  yards. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


NEWSPAPER 

PASTE 

Mailing 

Press 

Stereotype 
Pasting  Machines 
Steel  Work  Benches 

American  Publishers 
Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 

Stereotype  Room 

Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses — No.  23, 

No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  AddreM  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

Tells  the  whole 
story  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the 
publisher 


for  better  Color  Plates 
use  GOSS  Curved  Router  5  5  B 

eThc  machine  you  need  for  routing  color 
plates  easily  and  accurately  is  the  Goss 
Friction  Driven  Curved  Router  S5B. 
It  is  the  only  routing  machine  built  en¬ 
tirely  without  tapes  or  belts  for  driving 
the  cutter  spindle.  It  is  simple,  quick, 
positive  and  convenient  to  operate.  This 
machine  solves  the  problem  of  produc¬ 
ing  superior  plates  when  you  have  a  run 
with  color.  Write  for  full  information. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1636  South  Paulina  Straat 

New  York:  220  E.  42i  St.  CHICAGO  San  Franciuo:  707  Call  BniKIni 


DAY  AND  NIGHT 
EMERGENCY  SERVICE 

The  manner  in  which 
the  Hoe,  24 -hour, 
night  and  day  emer¬ 
gency  and  repair  de¬ 
partment  functions 
in  getting  replace¬ 
ment  parts  out  in  the 
minimum  of  time  is 
not  a  hit  or  miss 
affair.  It  is  a  posi¬ 
tive,  dependable 
service,  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized  in  personnel 
and  facilities  and 
equipped  with  a  large 
stock  of  parts,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  publishers. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Ooaeral  OSm 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
S  New  York  City  / 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  pacticuUrs 
to  your  nearest 
G-E  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOIT  24  and  32-page  Prewei,  ala 
Modern  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  PreiiO. 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  aw 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  4S-p»P 
HOE  Sextuples. 

DUPLEX-4  Duplex  16-page  TubuUn. 
single  or  twins. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Sals  OSce  t  Factary . FlalnlelO.  lU 

New  York  OSce . Brakaw  BI0|..  1457  Stum 

Ckicaw  OBae . BonaOaoek  Baa 
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40,000  FANS  ATTEND 
BOXING  TOURNEY 

Golden  Glove*  Bout*  Split  4  to  4 
By  U.  S.  and  German  Fighter* — 
$60,000  Gate  Receipt*  Go 
To  Olympic  Fund 

(Bu  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  July  28— A  crowd  of  45,000 
persons,  a  record  attendance  for  ama¬ 
teur  boxing  shows,  watched  Chicago’s 
Golden  Gloves  boxers  tie  the  amateur 
champion  fighters  of  Germany,  4  to  4, 
in  the  second  international  Golden 
Gloves  tournament,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  July  27,  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  Chicago. 

Attendance  surpassed  that  at  the  first 
international  Golden  Gloves  tournament, 
held  in  May,  1931,  when  the  Chicago- 
land  Golden  Gloves  fighters  defeated  the 
amateur  champions  of  France. 

Gross  gate  receipts  were  $(^,000. 
Profits  of  the  show  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Olympic  fund. 

Gold  belts,  set  with  diamonds,  were 
presented  to  the  winners  of  the  bouts. 

The  German  fighters  were  ushered 
into  the  great  bowl  of  Soldiers’  Field, 
while  the  band  played  “Deutschland 
Uber  Alles’’  and  the  German  flag  was 
unfurled.  Immediately  after,  came  the 
Chicagoland  Golden  Gloves  team. 

The  first  three  bouts  were  won  by 
German  fighters ;  the  American  boys 
arried  off  honors  in  the  next  four  bouts. 
Then  the  German  heavyweight,  Hein¬ 
rich  Kohlhass,  was  awarded  the  verdict 
over  Duffy  Dvonch  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Training  Station  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill., 
on  a  technical  knockout.  This  was  the 
second  knockout  of  the  evening,  the 
first  one  being,  in  the  opinion  of  sports 
writers,  one  of  the  most  thorough 
knockouts  that  any  fighter  ever  suffered 
in  a  ring  and  lived  to  tell  of.  Johnny 
Phagan,  negro  welterweight  of  the 
Golden  Gloves  team,  hit  Erich  Campe, 
young  German  welterweight,  a  straight 
right  on  the  chin,  knocking  him  to  the 
floor  and  off  it,  under  the  lower  rope 
and  on  to  the  judges’  bench  outside 
the  ring. 

The  German  fighters,  most  of  whom 
went  from  Chicago  to  the  Olympic 
Games  in  California,  were  accompanied 
by  their  coach,  Herr  Leonhard  Mandlar, 
and  Heinz  Reichmann,  German  sports 
writer. 

Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune  sports 
editor,  was  in  charge  of  the  Golden 
Gloves  bouts.  Westbrook  Pegler, 
Tribune  sports  writer,  met  the  German 
boxers  in  New  York  and  journeyed 
wiA  them  to  Chicago.  Wilfrid  Smith, 
Tribune  sports  writer,  and  Harvey  T. 
Woodruff,  conductor  of  the  Tribune 
sports  column,  “In  the  Wake  of  the 
News,”  reported  activities  of  'Chicago¬ 
land  fighters  while  in  their  training 
camp  at  Wawasee,  Ind. 

WINS  SLOGAN  AWARD 

J.  Milton  Pandres,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Titche-Goettinger  Company,  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.,  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
in  the  slogan  contest  of  the  Dallas  Ad¬ 
vertising  League,  it  was  announced  at 
the  luncheon  at  the  University  Club, 
Dallas,  recently.  His  “Partners  in 
Building  Business  with  Better  Advertis¬ 
ing”  was  adjudged  the  best  description 
of  the  organization’s  aim  in  a  few 
words  and  will  be  used  by  the  league 
in  the  coming  year.  Second  prize  was 
?iven  to  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  of  Zimmer- 
®an  &  Sons  Signs  Company,  for  his 
jdea  of  an  “Annual  Parade  of 
Progress.”  W.  S,  Henson  made  the 
presentation. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  “30’ 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


TO  HANDLE  G.O.P.  COPY 

The  Republican  State  Committee  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  Amos  L.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  chairman,  has  just  announced  the 
appointment  of  Ingalls-Advertising. 
Boston,  as  the  committee’s  agency  for 
all  state  and  national  copy  connected 
with  the  coming  election. 

HINDS  TO  RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN 

Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  Hinds  Honey 
&  .Almond  Cream,  toning  cleaner,  tex¬ 
ture  cream  and  cleansing  cream. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Ca«h  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .SO  per  line 

3  Times  —  .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 
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ities  enter  the  fray.  Then  New  York 
State  officials  protest  at  what  New 
A'ork  is  going  to  be  asked  to  pay.  The 
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opposition  to  what  New  York  has 
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Publisher. 
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Circulation  manager— experienced,  available 
for  newspaper  needing  increased  carrier  circu¬ 
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street.  C-991,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young  newspaperman,  23  years  old. 
graduate  of  University  of  Missouri,  with  two 
years'  experience  on  city  daily  newspaper  as 
reporter,  desires  to  make  connection  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  a  newspaper.  Experience 
and  opportunity  desired,  salary  not  of  primary 
importance.  Haden  Moise,  Jr.,  408  Madison 
Street,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Humorist — Do  you  need  services  of  newspaper 
humorist?  Zak  Zook,  Liverpool,  Pa. 

Linotype  operator — beginner,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Mergenthaler  training.  Michaels,  24 
Fillmore  Place,  Brooklyn. 
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Press  complete  $25,000  f.o.b.  Racine.  Now 
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Charge*  Political  Ring  Re*pon*ibIe 
For  Perjury  Indictment 

Believing  that  the  indictment  and  ar¬ 
rest  of  Lawrence  McCracken,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  reporter  covering 
Oakland  county,  for  perjury,  to  have 
been  caused  for  political  reasons,  the 
Free  Press  has  started  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  against  what  it  has  termed  a 
“political  ring”  in  the  county. 

James  H.  Lynch,  attorney  for  the 
paper,  has  demanded  an  immediate  trial 
of  McCracken’s  case,  which  had  been 
set  for  the  September  court  term. 
McCracken  was  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury,  led  by  Prosecutor  Clarence  L. 
Smith,  on  charges  based  on  statements 
made  by  Mayor  Harry  Mitchell  of 
Pontiac  and  John  Foster,  an  alleged 
Communist,  and  his  wife.  McCracken 
testified  that  he  had  not  said  nor  had 
intimated  that  Prosecutor  Smith  and 
several  other  citizens  had  been  involved 
in  the  flogging  of  a  group  of  Com¬ 
munists  last  fall. 
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Priced  reasonably.  D-604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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for  successful  technical  monthly.  Clientele  in 
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ences.  Coal  Facts,  Box  107,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Circulation — Carrier  boy  promotion  man — one 
with  plenty  of  initiative,  experience  and 
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evening  newspaper.  City  of  45,000.  D-502, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


IN'SURAN'CE  statisticians  tell  me 
that  in  the  current  year  automobile 
accidents  on  the  roads  and  streets  of  the 
nation  have  decreased  approximately  10 
per  cent  from  the  ghastly  record  of 
1930-31  when  a  total  of  34,400  men, 
women  and  children  were  killed  and 
997,600  were  more  or  less  seriously 
injured. 

Many  theories  may  be  advanced  to 
account  for  the  decrease.  First,  it  is 
known  that  during  the  depression  there 
has  been  a  considerably  reduced  use  of 
motor  cars.  Ray  Sherman,  of  Motor. 
thinks  this  figure  is  around  7  per  cent. 
There  has  also  been  decreased  use  of 
gasoline,  perhaps  3  per  cent.  With  less 
driving,  there  should  be  fewer  accidents. 
However,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  in  hard  times  people  drive  older 
and  less  safe  cars. 

In  many  cities  newspapers  have  con¬ 
sistently  conducted  safety  crusades,  in 
instances  very  effectively,  and  no  doubt 
this  activity  has  importantly  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  result.  Safety  organiza¬ 
tions  of  all  sorts  have  sprung  up  and 
are  working  diligently  to  control  a  sit¬ 
uation  violently  out  of  hand  for  a  dozen 
years.  A  10  per  cent  lessening  of 
such  an  abnormal  and  brutal  abuse  as 
that  which  annually  in  the  U.S.A.  slays 
almost  as  many  individuals  as  tljis 
nation  lost  in  action  during  the  World 
War,  and  injures  three  times  as  many 
persons  as  were  wounded  in  the  A.E.F., 
is  perhaps  nothing  to  brag  about,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  years  the 
automobile  casualty  list  has  b^n  stead¬ 
ily  mounting  the  promise  of  less  blood¬ 
shed  in  1932  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
It  is  especially  important  if  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  drivers  have 
really  been  sobered  by  safety  warnings. 
If  fewer  casualties  only  reflect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  we  can  at  least  cot- 
sole  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 

hard  times  brought  one  benefit  to  the 
people.  I  hope  newspaper  agitation 
against  reckless  driving  and  in  favor 
of  rigid  traffic  regulation  will  go  on 
in  every  community.  Some  day  it  may 
curb  an  unspeakable  inhumanity  which 
is  exclusively  American. 

*  *  * 

A  NEWSPAPERMAN  attending  the 
Imperial  Conference  at  Ottawa,  one 
of  nearly  200  members  of  the  press 
^llery,  advises  me  that  the  assignment 
is  made  difficult  for  the  United  States 
reporters,  and  also  for  Canadian  re¬ 

porters,  by  reason  of  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of  certain  privileged  English  cor¬ 
respondents.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  the  conference  depends  for  pub¬ 

licity  upon  formal  communiques  which 
are  painfully  diplomatic  and  empty  of 
meaning.  Without  confidential  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  delegations,  where  back¬ 
ground  could  be  established,  the  news¬ 
papermen  find  themselves  writing  dull 
and  uncertain  copy.  Twice  each  day 
the  press  representatives  meet  with  the 
Canadian  liaison  officer,  but  his  infor¬ 
mation  is  said  by  my  correspondent  to 
be  limited  to  “matters  of  common 
knowledge.”  However,  the  British 
delegation  regularly  receives  English 
pressmen.  United  States  and  Cha¬ 
dian  reporters  are  excluded  from  these 
meetings. 

“Under  these  circumstances,,”  writes 
my  correspondent,  “the  reporters  who 
do  not  enjoy  privileged  approach  to 
members  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  dele¬ 
gation  are  under  a  distinct  and  quite 
unjust  handicap.  It  is  impossible  to 
write  candidly  or  even  •intelligently.  It 
seems  remarkable  that  news|>ai)ennen 
receive  such  small  trust,  especially  when 
they  have  so  much  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  one  of  the  important  chap¬ 
ters  in  tlie  international  readjustment. 


When  we  are  told  nothing,  v’e  naturally 
write  what  we  believe  or  can  deduce. 
No  good  comes  of  it,  if  and  when  we 
blunder.  Canadian  official.^,  as  hosts, 
are  naturally  reticent.  They  can  do 
little.  The  Canadian  newspajiers  have 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  yield  good 
and  proper  coverage.  The  Globe  of 
Toronto  alone  has  five  staff  men  on  the 
assignment.  But  we  all  have  little 
opportunity  to  tell  the  story.  Most  of 
us  are  treated  like  children.” 

«  *  * 

1AST  Sunday,  on  the  radio,  when 
j  most  self-respecting  people  of  the 
newspaper  circle  w’ere  either  reading, 
riding,  eating  or  trying  to  keep  cool 
on  the  front  porch,  George  B.  Parker 
delivered  a  talk  on  WJZ  on  the_  as¬ 
signed  subject  “Molding  Public  Opinion 
Through  Editorial  Comment”  that  was 
far  too  valuable  a  contribution  to  be 
wasted  on  thin  air.  The  editorial  chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  pricked 
some  conceit  balloons  that  have  long 
littered  the  journalistic  landscape.  It 
was  the  best  debunking  address  of  the 
season.  Read  and  ponder. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  PARKER  speaking:  I  have 
never  liked  that  phrase,  “molder 
of  public  opinion.”  Maybe  that  is  why 
I  drew  the  subject.  The  word  molder 
suggests  clay  or  putty,  shaped  to  suit 
the  whim  of  the  one  who  is  doing  the 
molding.  Applied  to  journalism  it  cre¬ 
ates  the  picture  of  a  newspaper  editor, 
in  the  role  of  a  superman,  saying  to 
himself,  “I  think  I’ll  have  public  opinion 
veer  this  way  today,”  and  then  with  a 
few  deft  and  easy  touches  on  the  type¬ 
writer  settling  a  nation’s  sentiment  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ow'n  particular  heart’s 
desire. 

The  implications  from  the  whole 
molder  idea  are  wrong.  Nothing  was 
ever  arranged  in  life’s  scheme  of  things 
to  give  a  human  being  any  such  power, 
ana  for  that  we  can  all  be  thankful. 
The  newspaper-reading  public  is  not 
clay — and  the  newspaper  editor  is  not 
the  potter. 

The  much-talked-of  power  of  the 
press  is  a  power  all  right,  but  a  greatly 
misunderstood  one.  The  press  can 
powerful.  But  it  also  can  be  weak. 
Whether  it  is  powerful  or  weak  is  up  to 
the  press  itself.  For  no  editorial  is 
any  stronger  than  the  strength  of  the 
idea  it  advocates,  or  the  facts  on  which 
the  idea  is  founded.  And  the  reader, 
not  the  editor,  is  the  final  judge. 

The  editor  possesses  just  one  advan¬ 
tage  and  it  is  a  great  advantage.  He 
has  an  audience.  In  terms  of  news- 
I)aper  circulations  it  may  be  a  small 
audience.  But  the  smallest  newspaper 
audience  is  a  big  one.  A  circulation  of 
a  thousand,  computed  on  the  most  com¬ 
monly  accepted  basis,  represents  four 
thousand  readers,  and  so  on  up  to  the 
daily  that  numbers  its  regular  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  and  its 
readers  in  the  millions.  If  the  editor  is 
mentally  and  morally  big  enough  to 
live  up  to  the  advantage  that  goes  with 
his  having  an  audience,  he  can  wield 
great  influence  and  do  great  good.  But, 
if  not,  he  goes  into  reverse.  What  he 
writes  counts  for  less  than  nothing.  So 
much  for  the  molder  theory. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the 
importance  of  the  press  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  or  the  responsibility  that  goes 
along  with  that  importance,  when  and 
if  the  situation  calls  and  the  right  man 
answers.  Then  it  is  that  the  fate  of 
nations  may  be  turned  and  the  course  of 
empire  altered  by  the  correct  combina¬ 
tion  of  intelligence,  courage  and  print. 

♦  *  ♦ 

IN  the  early  months  of  the  World  War 
—the  late  winter  of  1914-15— Lord 


Northcliffe  became  convinced  that  some¬ 
thing  was  vitally  wrong  in  the  British 
operations  at  the  front.  Kitchener  was 
head  of  the  war  office — Kitchener  of 
Khartoum,  hero  of  the  Boer  war,  al¬ 
most  a  sacred  figure  throughout  the 
vast  British  empire. 

Personally,  Northcliffe  went  to  the 
front  and  personally  by  his  own  in¬ 
vestigation  he  confirmed  his  suspicion 
that  the  type  of  ammunition  being  used 
by  the  British  forces  was  the  fault. 
Northcliffe  returned  to  London  and 
opened  up  on  Kitchener.  A  wave  of  un¬ 
popularity  that  quickly  swelled  into 
hatred  followed.  His  papers  were  burned 
in  bonfires  on  the  London  and  other 
stock  exchanges  while  England  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  •  sacrilege  of  a  Britisher 
who  dared  to  criticize  Kitchener.  But 
Northcliffe  was  right.  Facing  the 
storm  of  national  abuse,  he  pounded  on. 
In  the  end  Kitchener,  the  national  idol, 
the  man  whose  strength  in  one  war  de¬ 
veloped  his  weakness  in  another  and 
a  later  and  a  greater  war — weakness 
that  grew  from  reverence  for  old  ideas 
and  threadbare  methods — Kitchener  was 
removed,  and  Northcliffe  won  in  his 
newspaper  battle  for  Britain,  a  battle 
more  important  than  any  then  being 
waged  on  the  bloody  fields  of  continen¬ 
tal  Europe. 

The  name  of  Northcliffe,  great  as  it 
is  now  and  greater  as  it  will  be  in  the 
history  of  journalism  when  written  a 
century  or  ten  centuries  from  now.  will 
live  as  a  tribute  to  and  a  symbol  of  that 
type  of  newspaperman  whose  power 
arises  not  through  any  magic  inherent 
in  the  job  itself,  but  through  the  sheer 
strength  of  facts  coupled  with  the  force 
and  the  fortitude  required  to  follow 
those  facts  through. 

«  *  * 

The  highest  test  of  journalism  is 
evidenced  in  that  story  of  North¬ 
cliffe — the  test  that  will  always  be  hard¬ 
est  so  long  as  newspapers  are  published ; 
the  test  of  an  editor  who  takes  not  the 
popular  side  but  the  unpopular,  and, 
being  right,  as  Northcliffe  was,  goes  on 
to  victory. 

I  think,  however,  that  any  discussion 
of  the  part  the  newspaper  plays  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  is  always  inclined  to 
put  too  much  emphasis  on  opinion  as  of 
first  importance  and  too  little  on  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  after  all  is 
primary — the  collecting  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  opinion  is  based.  That  is 
where  the  reporter  comes  in.  North¬ 
cliffe,  going  to  the  battle  front,  went  in 
the  capacity  of  a  reporter  first  and  of 
editorial  writer  second. 

Most  of  the  mistakes  in  the  news¬ 
paper  profession — and  there  are  a  plenty 
-^are  the  result  of  half-baked  informa¬ 
tion.  If,  instead  of  looking  into  the 
munitions  question  and  finding  that  his 
suspicions  were  correct,  Northcliffe  had 
merely  indiilged  his  suspicions,  even 
though  those  suspicions  happened  to  be 
correct  the  first  wave  of  public  re¬ 
sentment  would  have  engulfed  him.  and 
his  opportunity  to  perform  a  service 
for  his  country  in  its  time  of  supreme 
tragedy  and  stress  would  never  have 
borne  fruit.  Without  the  facts,  he 
could  not  have  proved  his  case. 

The  newspaper  editor  who  puts  opin¬ 
ion  ahead  of  the  evidence  that  will  sup¬ 
port  the  opinion  is  building  his  journal¬ 
istic  structure  on  sand. 

#  *  * 

AS  life  becomes  more  and  more  com- 
.  plex,  as  the  scope  of  science  and 
invention  and  industrialism  and  trade 
broadens,  the  task  of  the  newspaper 
becomes  more  and  more  severe.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  public  issues  classify 
themselves  into  two  divisons.  One  is 
the  strictly  moral  issue.  The  other  is 
economic.  Sometimes  the  two  overlap, 
as  in  the  case  of  prohibition.  But  usu¬ 
ally  not.  A  decision  on  a  purely  moral 
question  should  not  to  the  normal  per¬ 
son  be  difficult.  Graft,  for  example. 
No  newspaper  would  be  expected  to  de¬ 
fend  that.  But  what  about  such  highly 
complicated  economic  matters  as  the 
war  debts,  or  railway  consolidation,  or 
the  tariff,  or  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  waterway?  No  one  of  those 
is  primarily  a  moral  issue.  Each  is  eco¬ 
nomic  in  its  essence.  Yet  the  decision 


on  any  one  of  them  may  represent  'H 
difference  between  prosperity  ^ 
misery  to  millions  of  our  people  in  tl 
years  to  come. 

The  first  job  of  the  newspapertoM 
therefore  is  to  search  and  search,  unfl) 
if  he  can,  he  finds  the  jewel  which  i 
truth. 

When  you  see  a  newspaper  edita 
giving  evidences  of  snap  judgment 
becoming  emotional  and  calling  name 
and  getting  red  in  the  face  and  develop 
ing  high  blood  pressure  about  as  many 
sided  a  question  as  any  one  of  those  I 
have  mentioned,  you  may  be  sure  tha 
he  has  grown  weary  of  the  search,  av¬ 
is  relying  on  words  as  a  substitute  fa 
facts.  He  is  feeling  instead  of  thinkiii 
His  glands  are  working  but  his  biS 
has  stopped.  In  editorial  writing  ast 
private  controversies,  abuse  is  not  ar|i 
ment. 

*  *  * 


AS  an  example  of  an  economic  isM 
.  which  may  mean  so  much  to  i] 
of  us,  I  know  of  a  no  more  type 
one  than  that  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawren 
question  which  has  been  thrown  i 
sharply  into  the  panorama  of  putt 
events  within  the  last  few  days.  Tk 
first  reaction  of  the  general  public,  a 
yet  but  slightly  informed  as  to  the  dt 
tails  of  the  project,  and  of  the  new 
papers,  themselves,  generally  speiJ^ 
not  too  thoroughly  informed,  is  thatt 
will  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  chanwl 
dug  and  dams  built  and  ocean  shj| 
from  the  seven  seas  going  into  tk 
Great  Lakes  and  visiting  Detroit,  Qen 
land,  Buffalo,  Duluth,  Toledo  and  Ck 
cago — and  to  receive  at  a  cheap  rate 
lot  of  new  electric  power  develi* 
from  the  water  that  the  dams  will  ■ 
pound.  But  will  it  be  a  fine  thiat 
The  little  matter  of  $700,000,000  isa 
volved.  And  the  further  questioa  c 
whether  ocean-going  liners  may  or  m 
not  do  so  well  in  the  strange  and  sow 
times  shallow  waters  of  the 
Lakes. 

People  of  Chicago  start  to  woodi 
as  to  what  effect  the  big  devekpae 
will  have  on  Chicago’s  drainage  tapp  i 
and  on  middle-western  Missmt  ' 
water  transportation  plans.  Then  N«  . 
York  and  Baltimore  want  to  know  wb 
about  the  diversion  of  railway  freia; 
traffic  that  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a ; 
vast  venture,  traffic  that  heretofore  h 
been  routed  through  those  cities  f* 
trans-shipment  to  seagoing  vessel 
And  Buffalo  gets  concerned  or 
whether  this  may  not  mean  that  freig 
will  merely  go  by  rather  than  throo( 
that  city,  as  heretofore,  and  Montr*. 
sees  the  possibility  of  its  losing  its  eit 
nence  as  the  head  of  ocean  navigats^ 
when  the  ocean  ships  pass  on  instead 
stopping  in  Montreal. 

*  *  « 

The  longshoreman  and  the  gn 
elevator  worker  of  Baltimore 
Buffalo  reading  casually  from  time 
time  of  all  this,  suddenly  starts  to  r 
terpret  what  he  reads  in  terms  of  1' 
job,  and  of  how  this  tremendous  wah 
harnessing  scheme,  always  so  remote  ; 
to  now,  may  affect  him  and  his  wife  a 
his  children. 

Somebody  now  raises  the  point  tf»i 
the  original  idea  of  the  St.  Lawrea 
project  was  to  cheapen  the  shipment  li 
wheat  from  the  middle  west  to  Europ 
and  that  things  have  changed  since  t  , 
original  idea  was  conceived,  that  ‘ 
wheat  is  being  exported  now,  and  • 
why  spend  a  lot  of  public  money  ' 
lower  a  rate  on  freight  that  no  long 
moves. 

Great  communities  begin  to  take  sid 
They  see  possibilities  ot  more  ta> 
addiid  to  already  overwhelming  tax  bil'  ■ 
or  they  see  advantages  which  n  : 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  pn  ; 
erty  they  own.  Finally,  Chicago  sen  ' 
ment  crystallizes  one  way,  Clevelant  i 
another,  and  so  on  through  the  bro 
span  of  a  continent  and  the  coni 
is  on.  1 

*  *  *  I 


kS  to  power,  is  it  cheaper  after 
1.  to  produce  power  by  paying  intr- 
t  and  upkeep  on  a  pair  of  dams 
e  to  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  rnilB* 
illars,  than  it  is  to  make  power  frti 
(Contitwed  on  page  43) 
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